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O. K. Bovard served the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for forty 
years, going there as a reporter in 1898. Although he first worked 
under Joseph Pulitzer I, his most distinguished work was done 
under Joseph Pulitzer II, as editor and publisher. 

“O. K. B.,” as he was known tc his staff, brought to newspaper 
work zest and dedication. A person of astonishing contrasts, he 
could be cold, rude, even ruthless when condemning slovenly work 
or interference. Yet he was an editor who inspired dogged loyal- 
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individual force in making the Post-Dispatch a great journal of 
nationwide influence. 
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A New Dimension 
In Journalism 
BY GERHART D. 


How far can journalists go in increasing audience perception of 
important events by presenting them in an intimate frame of ref- 
erence? Dr. Wiebe, research psychologist for CBS-Radio, points 
to viewer reaction to the Army-McCarthy hearing telecasts as 
evidence that new concepts of news presentation may be needed. 


WIEBE* 





(4 THE TELEVISED KEFAUVER HEARINGS 
were a new thing in journalism. They 
were not just a fluke or a “one-shot.” 
The Army-McCarthy hearings are a 
second instance of this new type of 
journalism. There will be others. It 
seems to me that we need to take a 
careful look at these phenomena, and to 
put them in a theoretical setting so that 
we can think and teach about them sys- 
tematically. This is the job I am at- 
tempting. It is, I believe, a first attempt, 
and if I succeed in stimulating you to 
do the job better than I have been able 
to do it, I will certainly have been am- 
ply rewarded. 

The plan of my paper is to discuss 
two theoretical ideas, to look at these 
telecast controversies in terms of these 


*Except for minor editorial revisions, this pa- 


per was presented at the c of the 
fourth annual convention of the Association for 
Education in Journalism at the University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, Sept. 2, 1954. The 
points of view are Dr. Wiebe’s own and not 
necessarily endorsed by CBS-Radio. 
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ideas, and finally to ask some questions 
about such concepts as objectivity, rele- 
vant facts and propaganda. Along the 
way, I will report some findings from a 
small study of the Army-McCarthy 
hearings. I felt the need, and thought 
that you would, of having at least a lit- 
tle research data in order to give my 
theoretical formulations a preliminary 
test. 

We asked two expert interviewers, 
one in Portland, Maine, and one in To- 
peka, Kansas, each to conduct 15 inter- 
views. We selected these locations to 
avoid the largest metropolitan areas, to 
sample two sections of the country and, 
finally, to get into areas with limited 
television ownership. These two cities 
were estimated to have only about 50 
percent television ownership. 

Now to the first theoretical idea, 
namely, the intimate frame of reference 
in comparison with the distant frame of 
reference. 
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INTIMATE FRAME OF REFERENCE 


] ride a train to work and loud con- 
versation in the seat ahead is generally 
less than entertaining. Once in a while, 
however, I hear something that inter- 
ests me more than my newspaper does. 
Here is one particular bit that I over- 
heard. 

“Well, did you get your kid to drink 
his milk?” 

“Oh yeah, let me tell you about that. 
I took your advice. I appealed to his 
acquisitive instinct.” 

“What happened?” 

“He wasn’t touching his milk, so I 
just casually reached over and took his 
glass and started drinking it.” 

“Good.” 

“You know what he did? He looked 
at me kind of surprised and then he 
started snickering. All I got was a horse- 
laugh.” 

This incident will serve to introduce 
the intimate frame of reference. The 
interaction between the man and his 
son took place in the intimate frame of 
reference. There are three character- 
istics of the intimate frame of reference 
that I want to call to your attention. 

First, it involves the small segment of 
the world in which one is personally ac- 
quainted. Interactions with members of 
the family, with friends, neighbors or 
other people with whom one feels an 
easy informal personal relationship take 
place in the intimate frame of refer- 
ence. People and things perceived in 
the intimate frame of reference have an 
immediate impact on the senses. The 
intimate frame of reference involves in- 
formal, face-to-face relationships. 

The second thing about the intimate 
frame of reference is a vivid conscious- 
ness of a second responding human be- 
ing in the situation. The father, in my 
illustration, was conscious of behaving 
toward a very real, very individual, very 
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responsive person—his young son. The 
second characteristic of the intimate 
frame of reference, then, is what we 
will refer to as the consciousness of a 
“responsive other.” 

Finally, a third point. The father and 
son interacted with a keen understand- 
ing of the ethics for getting along with 
each other. I don’t refer here to ethics 
in the conscious moral sense, but rather 
to the practical “know-how” of how to 
get along in order to gain mutual satis- 
factions. There is a rather delicately bal- 
anced understanding of what one does 
and what one doesn’t do in interacting 
with the other person in the situation. 
It isn’t a legalistic, conscious business 
of conforming to rules or laws. It is in- 
tuitive. It is a highly developed sensi- 
tivity to what is good, what is allow- 
able, what is appropriate, what is bad, 
what is decent, what will probably 
work. The third characteristic of the 
intimate frame of reference, then, is the 
presence of a sensitive and rather intui- 
tive system of ethics which operates in 
earnest because you know that you'll 
have to live with the consequences. 


DISTANT FRAME OF REFERENCE 


I overheard another comment which 
will serve to introduce the second 
frame of reference that I want to talk 
about. It was this single statement: 
“These foreign countries always seem 
to want more money.” This statement 
was spoken in a distant frame of refer- 
ence. Now consider the three points 
that were just mentioned with reference 
to the intimate frame of reference, and 
contrast them with corresponding char- 
acteristics of the distant frame of refer- 
ence. 

Whereas the intimate frame of refer- 
ence involves informal, face-to-face re- 
lationships, the distant frame of refer- 
ence involves abstract concepts, or it 
involves faceless, anonymous people. 
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There is nothing informal or face-to- 
face about this commuter’s perception 
of “these foreign countries.” 


Whereas the intimate frame of refer- 
ence involves a “responsive-other,” the 
distant frame of reference involves no 
comparable sense of action and reac- 
tion, of cause and consequence. The 
father had a lively sense of what his 
son was going to do, and he was sure 
that he would do something—that he 
would respond. In contrast, the com- 
muter knew that “these foreign coun- 
tries” would not respond to his thoughts 
or words about them in any tangible, 
recognizable way. In the distant frame 
of reference, the “other” is not per- 
ceived as responsive. 

Finally, whereas the intimate frame 
of reference involves a sensitive and 
rather intuitive system of ethics, the dis- 
tant frame of reference tends to evoke a 
rather simple unilateral philosophy of 
self-interest. To cite a single example, 
there is probably not a fraction of one 
percent of the American people who 
could stand to actually see another per- 
son starve. But we live along quite hap- 
pily in spite of knowing that the con- 
cept “starvation” is a symbol for the 
real condition of thousands of flesh and 
blood people in the distant world. Our 
ethics, when we perceive things in a dis- 
tant frame of reference, tend to dwin- 
dle toward simple self-interest. We 
think something like—“Why not oper- 
ate in terms of self-interest so long as 
nobody gets hurt?” And it is in the na- 
ture of the distant frame of reference 
that the perceiver sees himself as the 
only flesh and blood person involved. 
He does not perceive a “responsive oth- 
er.” 

This discussion of the intimate and 
the distant frames of reference leads to 
the observation which, 1 am sure, has 
already occurred to you, namely, that 
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the most important part of a journal- 
ist’s work is the task of bringing current 
happenings in the distant world to the 
attention of people who are preoccupied 
with happenings in their intimate world. 
And I suppose that the more responsible 
journalists hope people will respond to 
these happenings in the distant world 
with the kind of interest, perceptiveness 
and responsibility that people generally 
show with regard to events that they 
perceive in the intimate frame of refer- 
ence. 


Journalists report events that occur in 
the distant world by use of the three 
great media: the press, radio and tele- 
vision. I want to turn now to the second 
theoretical formulation, namely, a dis- 
cussion of the role of symbolism in 
these three media. 


SYMBOLISM AND THE THREE MEDIA 


I want to illustrate three points on a 
continuum. Suppose that following this 
meeting, two of you go to a bar for a 
drink. At the next table in the bar, four 
men get into an argument that boils up 
into a fist fight. There is an overturned 
table, a flying glass. That’s point one on 
the continuum. Our two friends leave 
as quickly as possible, and return to 
their hotel where they recount the inci- 
dent in vivid detail to a number of their 
colleagues who are in the lobby. That’s 
point two. Tomorrow morning a num- 
ber of you who have heard nothing 
about the fracas, buy the local paper 
and notice, in passing, a small item 
about disorderly conduct in a local 
night spot. That’s point three. 


A single incident has been perceived 
at three levels of vividness. It was per- 
ceived most vividly by the men who 
were there, who saw, heard and prac- 
tically felt the fight. Their friends in the 
lobby heard the incident recounted in 
fresh and dramatic detail, but they per- 
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ceived it less vividly than those who 
saw it. Finally, those who read about it 
noted, with only mild interest, that 
there was a disturbance in a local night 
spot. 

Note the systems of symbolism at the 
three levels of vividness. A two-year-old 
child or a newly arrived native of Tas- 
mania would have experienced the inci- 
dent, felt it and responded to it if they 
had been at the adjoining table. 

In order to share the experience as 
recounted in the lobby, however, one 
must be able to handle a system of sym- 
bolism—spoken words. Spoken words 
are symbols—substitutes—for things 
immediately sensed. But this system of 
symbols is learned so early, and is so 
necessary for meeting one’s own needs, 
ard learning to cope with one’s intimate 
world, that by the age of 10 the use of 
spoken language symbols has become 
second nature. Hearing the incident re- 
counted, then, though less vivid than 
being on the spot, is still a vivid experi- 
ence, perceived via a single system of 
symbols: spoken words. 

Reading the newspaper account, how- 
ever, involves not one, but two symbol 
systems. A printed word is a symbol for 
a spoken word. And a spoken word is a 
symbol for an element of first hand, im- 
mediately perceived, reality. Reading is 
two degrees removed from reality. 

During the first half dozen, or 10, 
crucial years of life, reading and writ- 
ing are comparatively unimportant in 
the child’s attempts to satisfy his own 
needs, to manipulate his intimate world. 
And in addition to seeming unimpor- 
tant, reading and writing are hard work. 
This intellectual effort required in han- 
dling printed symbols tends to dull the 
perception of printed messages. A mes- 
sage communicated in spoken language 
is clearer. An immediately sensed ex- 
perience is the most clear. There is a 
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dulling down of experience as we pro- 
ceed from the immediately experienced 
to the spoken symbol, to the printed 
symbol. 


Among the mass media, television, 
with sight, sound and now color, ap- 
proaches the vividness of immediate 
reality. Radio, with its spoken language, 
while less vivid, still can create the illu- 
sion of experience within one’s intimate 
world. Print, with its double system of 
symbols, tends to be perceived in the 
distant frame of reference. 


Of course there are exceptions to this 
situation. The young man who gets 
printed “greetings” from Uncle Sam re- 
questing his presence at an induction 
center perceives this communication 
with a much greater sense of reality 
than he experiences in watching a Bul- 
ova time signal on television. The group 
of people known as intellectuals are, in 
general, so expert in reading, that the 
symbolism of print is probably a minor 
factor in the vividness of their percep- 
tions. But granting many exceptions, 
there do appear to be inherent differ- 
ences in the illusion of reality conveyed 
by the three media, and these differ- 
ences appear to stem, at least in part, 
from the amount and kind of symbol 
manipulation involved in perceiving tel- 
evision, radio and printed communica- 
tions. 


THE SURVEY 


A hint as to whether people actually 
experience this difference in vividness is 
available from our study of the Army- 
McCarthy hearings. You will remember 
that we penalized television somewhat 
by interviewing in towns where televi- 
sion ownership was estimated at 50 per- 
cent. Furthermore, we instructed the 
interviewers to go light on houses with 
TV aerials, for we hoped to get a sub- 
stantial proportion of non-television re- 
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sponses. In spite of these precautions, 
what we got was overwhelmingly a tele- 
vision story. At the close of the inter- 
views, we asked people which medium 
had impressed them the most. Regard- 
less of handicaps, television was a 
booming first. Radio was second, news- 
papers third. Although the sample is 
too small to interpret in terms of per- 
centages, our findings conform with ex- 
pectations here. 

The more interesting findings relate 
to the frame of reference in which the 
hearings were perceived. Our interviews 
took place some 60 days after the end 
of the hearings. You know how fresh 
two-month-old news is under ordinary 
circumstances. Yet people responded as 
if the hearings were last week’s fight in 
the local PTA. Before reporting some 
comments from our respondents, here 
are the questions that were asked, after 
ascertaining that the respondent had 
followed the hearings: 

1. Would you please think back to be- 

fore the Army-McCarthy hearings. 


How did you feel then about Sena- 
tor McCarthy and his work? 


2. How do you feel about Senator Mc- 
Carthy and his work now? 
If the respondent indicated a clear 
change in feeling, he was asked: 
3. As you think back to the hearings 


now, what comes to mind as the 
thing that changed your feelings? 


If he had not indicated a change in 
feeling, he was asked: 

4. As you think back to the hearings 

now, what comes to mind as the 


most outstanding thing or the most 
important thing that happened? 


After the respondent was talked out, 
the interviewer reviewed his responses 
to the last item, and asked in which me- 
dium each recollection or impression 
occurred. Here, too, television was by 
far the most frequently mentioned. 
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We mentioned three characteristics 
of the intimate frame of reference. The 
first was the sense of an informal, face- 
to-face relationship. Listen to what the 
owner of a shoe-repair shop said: 


There was nothing that I can remem- 
ber that had all the pecple talking and 
taking sides over so long a time as this. 
When they came into the shop 
didn’t discuss the weather like they do 
now till I wish they wouldn’t mention it 
again but they always had some angle 
to tell about and ask how you felt about 
it, you just had to take a stand and 
there was no way to say you didn’t care. 
That isn’t so good for business but it 
wasn’t like local politics where they 
wouldn’t come in and trade anymore, 
this seemed far away enough to make it 
exciting and very emotional for men 
and women and we surely listened and 
talked it and only way we got away 
from it was to get to bed. 


The close approach to the intimate 
frame of reference is clear. The per- 
sonal involvement even pushed aside 
the weather. 

The proprietor of a paint store spoke 
of the fellows on our side versus the 
guys on their side when he said: 

It seemed on TV that you could see 

McCarthy was surrounded by young 

men whispering and talking all the time 

while on the other side they were much 
older. 

A more general index to the illusion 
of face-to-face acquaintance that peo- 
ple experienced is the memory for 
names. Some 60 days after the hear- 
ings, here are the names that were spon- 
taneously mentioned among our 30 in- 
terviews: McCarthy, Schine, Stevens, 
Adams, Cohn, Mundt, Jenkins, Syming- 
ton, Eisenhower, J. Edgar Hoover, Nix- 
on, Flanders, Fisher, Welch, Brownell, 
Carr and General Laughton. 

Seventeen of them. 

The second characteristic of the inti- 
mate frame of reference is the sense of 
a “responsive other.” 
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A female office manager said: 


The arguments between McCarthy and 
Symington were exciting. Symington 
brought up all the old charges that Mc- 
Carthy had never answered, but Mc- 
Carthy parried them all. 


A filling station owner laughed as he 
said: 

The thing that impressed me was the 
time John Edgar Hoover told McCarthy 
that no one was going to tell him how 
to run his job, that he worked directly 
under the judicial body and was only re- 
sponsible to them and to the President, 
no one else. I got quite a kick out of 
that retort. 


Such references to the techniques of 
argument, skill in repartee, the personal 
talents of the antagonists repeatedly 
point up consciousness of, and interest 
in the “responsive other.” 

It is interesting to observe that when 
respondents were asked to think back 
to before the hearings and tell how they 
felt then about Senator McCarthy and 
his work, they spoke briefly, and often 
in terms of general concepts. “Some- 
body has got to clean up Washington,” 
“He was doing a good job of ferreting 
out Communists,” “They seem to be 
against him,” etc. “Washington,” “Com- 
munists,” “they,” general concepts—not 
flesh and blood human beings, not “re- 
sponsive others.” 

General Zwicker, who was certainly 
a key figure in the events that led up to 
the hearings, and whose name and situ- 
ation certainly were publicized, was 
mentioned only once in the 30 inter- 
views. Annie Lee Moss was not men- 
tioned. J. B. Matthews was not men- 
tioned. The responses about before the 
hearings featured collective nouns. But 
responses shifted from these basket 
terms, characteristic of a distant frame 
of reference, to specific names when 
people were asked to talk about the 
hearings. 


{ 
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Finally there is the matter of a sensi- 
tive, intuitive system of ethics that char- 
acterizes the intimate frame of refer- 
ence. 

An upper middle class housewife 
said: 

McCarthy didn’t care who he stepped 

on to get to the top. He may have 


known Fisher was OK now, but he tried 
to hurt him to save himself. 


A lower middle class sales clerk said: 


I felt that they both had something to 

hide for they worked at it so seriously. 

It wasn’t like people who were proud of 

their accomplishments. . . . 

A lower class housewife who turned 
against Senator McCarthy during the 
hearings said: 

I don’t know just what it could be that 

changed my feelings about him, I just 

started to know more about him really 

and saw him in action as a lawyer and I 

became afraid of such a man, that the 

power he had was terrible to make oth- 
er men feel uncomfortable. 


There was no talk here of commu- 
nists, who might well be made to feel 
uncomfortable. Although this woman 
indicated her anti-communism earlier in 
the interview, what she finally reacted 
to was an intuitive feeling in herself 
that this man is to be feared. The same 
woman showed her personal intuitive 
involvement at another point when she 
said: 

I think he is a son of a gun, not the 

other word for I wouldn’t say that about 

anyone’s mother, and I just bet that his 
mother and his poor wife are embar- 
rassed to be related to him. 

The responses add up to a dramatic 
illustration of mass communication on 
a national issue being perceived in an 
intimate frame of reference. 

Perhaps you have noticed that among 
these comments, none mentioned what 
are assumed to be the basic issues in the 
hearings. Although the hearings were 
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less than orderly, a number of issues 
were repeatedly stated in the hearings 
themselves, and in the reporting of the 
hearings. 


1. Did Stevens and Adams use improp- 
er means in trying to stop McCarthy 
from investigating the Army? 

. Did McCarthy and Cohn use im- 
proper means in trying to get pre- 
ferred treatment of Private Schine? 

. Was the President justified in refus- 
ing to divulge certain confidential ex- 
ecutive information to a legislative 
group? 

. Should a Senator encourage govern- 
ment employees to divulge classified 
information to persons unauthorized 
to receive it? 


There was very little mention of 
these issues. These are official types of 
issues, and people didn’t react in terms 
of a controversy taking place at a high 
official level. They reacted as if it took 
place at the neighborhood level. Their 
responses showed little concern with 


questions of policy. They were con- 
cerned about whether Senator McCar- 
thy won or lost. Incidentally, only one 
of our 30 respondents mentioned the 
fact that the report on the hearings had 
not yet been submitted at the time of 
the interviews. 


The gist of the pro-McCarthy point 
of view seems something like this: Yes, 
he’s a little rough, but some people are 
rough, and he means well. His objec- 
tives are good. Don’t you know some 
people who are brusque and stubborn? 
These people seem to say the ends jus- 
tify the means. They rationalize the 
means. 


The gist of the anti-McCarthy point 
of view seems something like this: He’s 
cruel, ill-bred, disrespectful, dangerous. 
As to his objectives (seldom men- 
tioned), we can have security measures 
without hooliganism. These people seem 
to focus on the means, and to say in ef- 
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fect, a man shouldn’t be allowed to be- 
have like that. 


DISCUSSION 


In both cases, it seems to me that I 
detect the kind of responses that are 
characteristic of people dealing with a 
hot local issue. Responses made under 
the assumption that the great human- 
istic legal structure of our government 
stands like an omnipotent parent, ready 
to stop the squabble if it goes too far. 
That’s the way it is in controversies that 
occur in the daily lives of people who 
live in the United States. The great fun- 
damental rights and privileges are as- 
sumed to stand impregnable. 

There is a very considerable differ- 
ence between a man talking his way out 
of a parking ticket and a man talking 
his way out of adventurism with the 
pillars of government. Regardless of 
whether Secretary Stevens or Senator 
McCarthy was perceived as “right,” 
however, respondents appeared to ex- 
press rather little concern with this kind 
of difference. 

Citizen participation is the life blood 
of democracy. The hearings certainly 
achieved participation in the sense of 
intense interest and personal involve- 
ment. But this achievement brings a 
challenge to the participants in its wake, 
the challenge to respond with the ma- 
turity, and in terms of the criteria, ap- 
propriate to issues of basic national 
importance. 

The findings of the present small 
study suggest that people responded, 
not in the sober sense of high responsi- 
bility appropriate for the issues at stake, 
but in the sense of a neighborhood 
squabble. People are not accustomed to 
participating intimately at the level of 
national policy where the basic privi- 
leges and guarantees of our government 
are put on trial. People responded to 
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personalities rather than to principles. 

By way of compounding the dilem- 
ma, consider the war in Indo-China. It 
was rather generally perceived in a dis- 
tant frame of reference. There was little 
sense of personal involvement or of a 
“responsive other.” Amorphous, anony- 
mous masses of troops were involved. 
People hoped, in a vague way, that our 
side would win. But they hardly knew 
which side was our side beyond the gen- 
eral feeling that the Communists are 
wrong, and the other side is right. 

When I wrote that last sentence, I 
realized that I had made a very broad 
statement without data. So I sent my 
secretary out to conduct a simple sur- 
vey. This one was conducted in New 
York, where the people are generally 
considered to be more concerned about 
international affairs than are the people 
of the country as a whole. 

She was instructed to interview some 
average respectable looking shoppers 


and business men, half in an upper mid- 
dle class suburban area, and half on 
Madison Avenue, around 52nd Street. 
She interviewed 48 women and 31 men. 
Here is her survey: 


She said: “We are interested in 
whether people remember names in the 
news. The two names Cohn and Schine 
—what do you associate these names 
with?” Eighty-four percent said Mc- 
Carthy, or something relating to the 
Senator. Those who answered in this 
fashion were then asked: “Which one 
was Senator McCarthy’s lawyer?” Sev- 
enty-one percent of the whole sample 
correctly named Mr. Cohn. 

Her next question was: “Now the 
two names, Viet Minh and Viet Nam— 
what do you associate these names 
with?” (Note that the armistice in the 
7% year war was signed July 21, 1954, 
less than a month before this question 
was asked.) Fifty-four percent an- 
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swered Indo-China, Asia, war, or gave 
some related answer. 

Those who answered in this manner 
were then asked: “Which was the Com- 
munist side?” Nineteen percent of the 
total sample correctly named the Viet 
Minh. 

True, the names are similar, but are 
they much more similar than McCarthy 
and McClellan? 

With regard to the Indo-China war 
there was little sense of personal in- 
volvement either in terms of personali- 
ties or principles. Opposition to com- 
munism certainly pre-dated the conflict 
in Indo-China. As for taking sides in 
terms of the rational examination of is- 
sues, our little study suggests that many 
people didn’t even know which side an 
anti-communist should be on. 

One controversy was perceived in a 
distant frame of reference, the other in 
an intimate frame of reference. In the 
distant frame of reference there was 
scarcely even a basis for participation. 
In the intimate frame of reference, 
abundant participation <ended toward 
personalities rather than principles. 

I want to pose some questions that 
seem to emerge from what has been 
said so far. 


The task of the journalist in the 
United States is unique in its impor- 
tance and heavy in its responsibility. 
One reason for this is the large measure 
cf freedom of the press that journalists 
enjoy here. But a second reason is our 
tradition of direct participation by citi- 
zens in the determination of govern- 
ment policy. This tradition is now car- 
rying over into a period when our gov- 
ernment is the greatest single factor in 
world politics. This means that some 50 
million American John Does exercise a 
major and perhaps a determining influ- 
ence on the major trends in world poli- 
tics. The votes of 50 million Americans 
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could, for example, determine the fate 
of NATO or of the United Nations. 
John Doe’s information on such sub- 
jects as these comes primarily from 
journalists. 

People say that the world is getting 
smaller. But in so far as journalism is 
concerned, it seems to me that the 
world is getting larger. As interdepen- 
dence among nations increases, the 
judgments and the behaviors of the av- 
erage American John Doe have increas- 
ing consequences in distant places. So 
far, the horizons of John Doe’s intimate 
frame of reference have not undergone 
a similar expansion. Such expansion as 
is illustrated by interest in the hearings 
raises questions about the maturity of 
our responses, and our perception of 
events in the distant frame of reference 
is deplorably dim. 

Now here is what seems to me to be 
the journalist’s dilemma: The most im- 
portant things the journalist has to re- 
port, in this age of world crisis, are 
among the least interesting things to 
John Doe. Such subjects as the UN, 
NATO, the Southeast Asian alliance, 
the political and economic status of for- 
eign nations, population trends, the re- 
serves of raw materials, such subjects 
as these are generally perceived in the 
distant frame of reference. They are 
only mildly interesting, they do not 
seem to involve “responsive others,” 
and so, they tend to be dimly perceived, 
and to invoke the unilateral ethics of 
simple self-interest. They are perceived 
in the distant frame of reference, and 
the extent of involvement in them can 
safely be characterized as ranging from 
mild interest to boredom. Newspaper 
men know from readership studies that 
such stories as those I have just men- 
tioned cannot compete with sex, scan- 
dal, crime or sports—subjects which, by 
their nature feature individual human 
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beings in dramatic interaction, and so, 
tend to invoke something approaching 
the intimate frame of reference in the 
reactions of the reader. 

Now suppose journalists were to take 
these remarks of mine to heart, and set 
about trying to get their readers and 
audience members to experience these 
distant, but crucial affairs more inti- 
mately. Suppose journalists and govern- 
ment officials deliberately set about at- 
tempting to present the problems of 
Trieste, Indonesia or the Suez as vividly 
as the Army-McCarthy problem was 
presented. Should such problems be 
evaluated in terms of the intuitive eth- 
ics of person-to-person relationships 
among the people of the United States, 
and would this be a proper basis for 
American foreign policy? 

The traditional answer to such ques- 
tions as these has been that a journalist 
has discharged his responsibility when 
he has reported the relevant facts objec- 
tively, that is, without propaganda. The 
choice of medium, format and style are 
simply not connected with broad issues 
involving the general welfare of the 
world. The reader is free to choose 
what he wants to read or hear, or 
watch, and to evaluate it. 

I believe that the Kefauver hearings 
and the Army-McCarthy hearings have 
shaken the validity of this point of view. 
It seems to me that they urge the jour- 
nalist to look beyond the problems of 
reporting per se, and to consider the 
degree to which he controls people’s 
perceptions. 

Should journalism be evaluated in 
terms of its stories? Or should it be 
evaluated by comparing the significance 
of an event with the way people per- 
ceive that event, having learned of it 
through the journalist’s story? 

What do we mean by relevant facts? 
By objectivity? And by propaganda? 
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The journalists involved in televising 
the hearings were relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of selecting the relevant 
facts. Substantially all the facts were 
presented. John Doe could see and 
hear, for practical purposes, everything 
that happened in the hearing room. 

And what did people retain and re- 
port as most important and outstand- 
ing? The small group of Americans that 
we interviewed were not much inter- 
ested in what experts would consider to 
be the relevant facts and the basic is- 
sues. They perceived the essence of 
things to lie in feelings, personalities, 
mannerisms, the nuances of personal 
interaction. Are these to be considered 
the relevant facts? They appear to be 
basic in John Doe’s decision making. 
Who defines the word relevant? The 
reporters or the consumers? 

If a report of an incident is objective, 
we mean by that, that if a number of 
independent and competent observers 
had been present at the incident, they 
would agree that the incident was as it 
was reported to be. If the television ver- 
sion of the hearings were objective, was 
the coverage of the Indo-China war by 
the three great media objective too? 
Can any reporting that is perceived in 
the distant frame of reference be called 


We refer here to the televising of the com- 


plete proceedings. The summaries, consisting of 
film clips, present additional problems. 
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objective? Is objectivity an attribute of 
the reporting, or of the perception of 
the report? 


Suppose we define propaganda as 
presenting, emphasizing, diminishing or 
withholding information for the pur- 
pose of inclining the recipient toward a 
particular conclusion. Are not the de- 
cisions to publish or not publish, to 
broadcast or not broadcast, to telecast 
or not telecast in themselves propa- 
ganda? And does not the evidence con- 
cerning the Army-McCarthy hearings 
suggest that the very manner, style and 
format of release is a matter of propa- 
ganda? Is not the decision to get people 
to consider an issue in an intimate 
frame of reference, or in a distant 
frame of reference, a propaganda de- 
cision? 

Are journalists coming into an era 
where they must, if they are candid, be- 
come conscious, responsible propagan- 
dists, choosing what shall excite, what 
shall be remembered, what shall be 
passed over, what shall be perceived 
vividly and what vaguely? Is it accep- 
table to say that although we may do 
all of these things, we do them by acci- 
dent, and so, are not responsible? 

These are not rhetorical questions. 
They are, it seems to me, deeply per- 
plexing questions that responsible jour- 
nalists must answer. 





“It is a commentary on the continuing character of all fights for freedom 
that, after 178 years, assaults continue to be made, even in this country, at 
almost every point in the long defense perimeter of our press freedom. No 


point seems to be immune to attack. 


“The most unremitting and unrelenting attack of our time, in my own 
view, is upon the first of these fronts—the right to get the facts. It seems 
to me that in the last 50 years of our history there has developed in gov- 
ernment at every level an increasing disposition to withhold information 
from the people.”—J. R. WiGcIns, managing editor, Washington Post and 
Times Herald, at the 1954 AEJ convention, Albuquerque. 














Changes in Reader Attitudes 
Toward Daily Newspapers 


BY RAYMOND B. 


NIXON* 


Analysis reveals an increasing tendency for each paper to be 
judged upon its merits, regardless of whether ownership is com- 
petitive or non-competitive, local or absentee. Possible effects of 
television upon attitudes also are discussed in this second of a 
three-article series by the QUARTERLY editor. 





> IN AN ARTICLE IN THE WINTER 1954 
issue on “Trends in Daily Newspaper 
Ownership since 1945,” the author 
sought to determine whether there had 
been any changes in the tendencies to- 
ward fewer competitive dailies de- 
scribed in his 1945 and 1948 studies.* 
Two important developments were 
noted: (1) New dailies established in 
the faster-growing small communities 
have offset the number of daily suspen- 
sions and mergers, in the period since 
World War II, and (2) there has been 
a rise in both the total number and the 
average size of cities where the ten- 
dency is toward only one daily, because 
of higher costs. These two trends, to- 
gether with the long-term movement to- 
ward stabilization in the daily field, are 
revealed graphically on the next two 
pages by Charts A and B. 

The principal developments in 1954 
have been the merger of the Washing- 


*Research for the three articles in this series 
has been supported by grants from the Graduate 
School of the University of Minnesota, where the 
author is professor of journalism. 

*“Concentration and Absenteeism in Daily 
Newspaper Ownership,” in JOURNALISM Quar- 
TERLY, 22:97-114 (June 1945); “Implications of 
the Decreasing Numbers of Competitive Papers,” 
in Wilbur Schramm (ed.), Communications in 
Modern Society (University of Illinois Press, 
1948). 


ton (D. C.) Times-Herald, formerly an 
“all-day” paper, with the morning 
Post,? and the suspension by the Inter- 
national Typographical Union of its 
News-Digest tabloids in six of the seven 
cities where it had general dailies re- 
maining.* These two events are in line 
with previously observed tendencies. As 
indicated by population analyses, the 
number of competitive papers in Wash- 
ington was high for a city of its size; 
consequently, the sale or merger of the 
Times-Herald was almost inevitable 
once it began to lose circulation-adver- 
tising revenue and its ailing publisher 
lost the will to fight. The I.T.U. papers, 
on the other hand, had been losing 
money steadily since their founding in 
1951-52 and would have gone under 
much sooner but for the estimated $7,- 
000,000 poured into them by their 
sponsor.* 

Since the six discontinued I.T.U. dai- 
lies all were started to compete with 
local newspaper “monopolies,” their re- 
moval temporarily pushed the number 
of one-combination cities back up to 
approximately the same point as in 

? Editor & Publisher, March 20, 1954, pp. 9-10; 
March 27, 1954, pp. 9-10. 


* Editor & Publisher, April 24, 1954, p. 16. 
* Ibid. 
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1945. It still remains true, however, that 
the steady rise in both the number and 
the proportion of non-competitive cit- 
ies, as shown by Chart B, has been due 
since 1945 to the increase in places hav- 
ing only one daily or a joint-printing 
arrangement, rather than to any net 
gain in single-ownership combinations.* 
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5The number of new combinations formed in 
the last 10 years has been offset the number 
of combinations becoming single mostly 
in cities under 100,000 population. In the 100,000 
to 500,000 class, however, the morning-evening- 
Sunday combination under either single owner- 
ship or printing apparently continues to be 
the most profitable arrangement. An insurance 
company “which helps finance 23 papers all over 
the U. S. reports that the profit margin of its 
papers competitive cities has slipped to less 
than 5%, while in monopoly cities it is nearly 
18%.” See Time, June 21, 1954, p. 79. 
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While the total number of general 
dailies probably will decline this year 
by the number of I.T.U. suspensions cr 
slightly more, there is nothing in the 
elimination of such artificial competi- 
tion to alter the author’s statement that 
the daily newspaper publishing industry 
“has attained the highest degree of sta- 
bility in its history.” On the contrary, 
this opinion has been strengthened by 
reports that in 1953 the revenues of 
U. S. dailies, except in the smallest and 
largest circulation groups, increased at 
a higher rate than expenses for the first 
year since 1946.° Except for a relative- 
ly few papers in the less thriving small 


* Editor & Publisher, April 10, 1954, pp. 7-8. 


CHART A 


Trend toward Equilibrium between Dailies Suspended or Merged and 
New Dailies Started in the United States, 1930-1954 
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*SOURCES: Same as for Table 1 in Raymond B. Nixon, “Trends in 
since 1945,” JOURNALISM QuaARTERLY, 31:5 (Winter 1954). The key at the 


Daily Newspaper Ownership 
top indicates the relation of 


war and depression to the number of starts and stops in each calendar year. 
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CHART B 


Trend toward Stabilization of the Daily Newspaper Publishing Industry 
as Indicated by Growth in Proportion of Non-Competitive Papers 
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*SOURCES: Same as for Table 3 in Raymond B. Nixon, “Trends in Daily Newspaper Ownership 
since 1945,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 31:7 (Winter 1954), with addition of total number of general 
dailies at end of each calendar year since 1918 from Editor & Publisher International Year Book for 
the year following. If Editor & Publisher’s figures are corrected to eliminate certain specialized dailies 
and a number of duplications, as explained on pages 9 and 10 of the previous article, the total in each 
recent year would be about 25 less. In other words, the number of al dailies at the end of 1953 
was 1,760, instead of 1,785, and the total at the end of 1954 will be about 1,750. 

It should be emphasized that this chart represents numbers of papers in different kinds of local 
ownership situations. In the one-daily cities, the number of dailies (1,188 in 1954) is the same as the 
number of cities, but the 154 one-combination cities in 1954 had 308 papers and the 19 joint-printing 


cities had 38. The remaining dailies were in the 87 competitive cities. 


cities and in the highly competitive met- 
ropolitan areas, there is new evidence 
that daily newspaper earnings today are 
“reasonable and healthy.”* 

But even economic stability, in a dy- 
namic society, has its dangers. One is 


‘Ibid., Feb. 20, 1954, p. 7; also April 17, 
1954, p. 19, ‘50,000-Circulation Daily Has Same 
Net Profit as ’45,” and June 12, 1954, p. 40, 
“Average Weekly’s Net Same in °53 as 1952.” 
In this QuarTeRLy (p. 459) Prof. Thomas F. 
Barnhart points out that the weekly field, like 
the daily, has been strengthened by a reduction 
in the number of papers. 


the danger that the growing concentra- 
tion in press ownership, such as that 
indicated today by the absence of com- 
peting dailies in 94 percent of daily 
newspaper cities, may cause the public 
to demand or to accept types of govern- 
ment control that would restrict demo- 
cratic freedom of discussion. Another 
danger is that the natural desire of 
newspaper publishers and editors to 
maintain their traditional position of 
dominance may result in a “rigidity and 
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sterility” of editorial content and tech- 
niques that could cause the reader to 
turn to some more virile medium of 
news and comment. 

The purpose of the present article is 
to examine evidence as to the attitudes 
of daily newspaper readers and their 
government in an effort to ascertain 
whether these changes, or any others, 
actually are taking place. 
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V> PEOPLE’s ATTITUDES TOWARD SOCIAL 
institutions do change. Some of these 
changes find expression in new laws, or 
in new judicial interpretations of old 
constitutional provisions. Before look- 
ing at more direct evidence as to how 
the reader feels, therefore, perhaps we 
should ask: What kind of change in 
public attitudes toward newspapers is 
reflected in recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, in acts 
of federal administrative agencies, and 
in new and proposed legislation on the 
state level? 

The “positive” concept of press free- 
dom, as followed by the Supreme Court 
beginning with its 1945 decision in the 
Associated Press case,* has been de- 


*The AP case is discussed in detail by J. Ed- 
ward Gerald, The Press and the Constitution 
1931-1947 (University of Minnesota Press, 1948), 
and Zechariah Chafee Jr., Government and Mass 
Communications, 2 volumes (University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1947). In this decision the Supreme 
Court forced the AP to eliminate discriminatory 
admissions requirements imposed on publisher- 
applicants competing with member dailies. It ap- 
parently has had none of the dire co ences 
predicted by AP lawyers at the time; however, 
neither did it enable the Chicago Sun to avoid 
a merger with the Times in 1947, nor has it 
stopped the trend toward fewer competitive pa- 

rs. 

Two more recent decisions involving newspa- 
pers under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act also 
should be mentioned. In Lorain Journal v. 
United States, 342 U.S. 143 (1951), the Court up- 
held a decree enjoining an Ohio daily from re- 
fusing to sell advertising space to local merchants 
who bought advertising on a competing radio 
station. Although “nearly all publishers deplored 
the conditions cited” (Editor & Publisher, Aug. 
16, 1952, p. 28), they fought the decision be- 
cause it established newspaper advertising as a 
commodity in interstate commerce. In Times- 
Picayune Publishing Co. v. United States, 345 
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fined as meaning that the First Amend- 
ment guarantees “freedom from what- 
ever prevents the press from giving to 
society the mass communication of 
news and ideas which society needs 
now.” ® 

This theory of the right of federal 
intervention “to assure freedom or in- 
creased social utility”*° has been her- 
alded in widely different ways. A grow- 
ing group of social philosophers, in- 
cluding Hocking, Jensen and Lieber- 
man," holds that the new concept of 
press freedom springs from the neces- 
sary and inevitable adaptation of a con- 
stitutional provision, written in an age 
of laissez-faire economics, to modern 
conditions. Another school of thought, 
represented by Harold L. Cross, regards 
recent decisions of the Court and acts 
of certain federal agencies as “an un- 
precedented series of punitive expedi- 
tions against the newspapers,” presum- 
ably in retaliation for the opposition of 
so many papers “to the elections and 
many of the measures of Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman.” ?? Whether an 
individual inclines toward one or the 
other of these views seems to hinge 
largely upon his own political philoso- 
phy. 

Regardless of the motives that one 
may ascribe to certain political leaders, 
it is not necessary to assume that the 
public’s willingness for newspapers to 


U.S. 594 (1953), the Court upheld the legality 
of the unit advertising rate as practiced by a 
morning-evening combination in New Orleans, 
but left open the question of its legality in other 
circumstances. 

* Chafee, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 545. 

% Gerald, op. cit., p. 125. 

“William E. Hocking, Freedom of the Press: 
A Framework of Principle (University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1947); Jay W. Jensen, “Toward a 
Solution of the Problem of Freedom of the 
Press,” in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 27:399-—408 
(March 1950); J. Ben Lieberman, “Restating the 
Concept of Freedom of the Press,” in JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, 30:131-8 (Spring 1953). 

"Harold L. Cross, “Where Stands the Battle 
Line on Press Freedom?” in Nieman Reports, 
Oct. 1954, p. 41. 
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be subjected to general social and eco- 
nomic legislation implies any special 
hostility toward the press. It appears 
more likely to this writer that the aver- 
age layman simply does not see the 
same possibility of some future abuse 
of governmental power that the news- 
paper man or student of history is in- 
clined to see. The public’s thinking 
along this line probably has been 
blurred, too, by the fact that broadcast- 
ing, because of its physical limitations, 
must be regulated by law. 

As for recent decisions in which the 
Federal Communications Commission 
has favored non-newspaper applicants 
over newspapers for television licenses, 
the press obviously faces a dilemma. 
For years publishers in single-ownership 
cities have contended that there is no 
such thing today as a “local newspaper 
monopoly.” The main basis of their 
contention has been that radio, televi- 
sion, news magazines, specialized pa- 
pers and other independent media now 
provide a far greater diversity of news 
and ideas than competing newspapers 
ever provided. The argument is con- 
vincing—so convincing that newspapers 
now find it turned against them in the 
FCC’s policy of promoting ownership 
diversification among the media. The 
Commission may have been inconsistent 
in applying the policy, and some pub- 
lishers may have suffered losses as a 
result, but the reasoning behind the 
policy has not always been used to the 
disadvantage of the press.'* 

% Editor & Publisher editorials of May 29, 
Oct. 9 and Nov. 6, 1954, discuss the “confused 
and tortuous’’ application of the FCC’s diversifi- 
cation policy, as seen by that publication. For a 
full review, see Earl B. Abrams, “Diversification: 
Its Case History,” in Broadcasting-Telecasting, 


Nov. 1, 1954, pp. 86-92. 

Harvey J. Levin, in “Economies in Cross 
Channel Affiliation of Media,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 31:167-74 (Spring 1954) presents 
evidence that the chief advantages to a news- 
paper in owning a radio or TV station are de- 
rived from (a) promotion value and (b) having 
a “hedge against the unknown,” rather than from 
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Against such losses and possible fu- 
ture dangers must be weighed the very 
real gains that have accrued to the 
press as a whole through a long line of 
Supreme Court decisions protecting 
newspapers and other mass media from 
unfavorable state and local legislation.** 
As the result of this continuing and 
pervasive influence, newspapers today 
appear to be more secure than ever in 
their rights “to gather, publish and 
comment on the news.” 


Y> TO TEST THE HYPOTHESIS THAT AT- 
titudes toward newspapers at the “grass 
roots” level actually have improved, de- 
spite scattered claims to the contrary, 
the writer in the spring of 1954 sur- 
veyed the managers of state press asso- 
ciations. In a few states where there is 
no full-time manager, the inquiry was 
addressed to the association’s president, 
or to the legislative committee chair- 
man. Since one of the main responsibil- 
ities of these officials is to be on the 
lookout for proposed legislation affect- 
ing newspapers, they should know how 
the people and their representatives feel 
about the press. 

The first question was: “So far as the 
general public in your association’s 
state or region is concerned, would you 
say that the ‘climate of opinion’ regard- 
ing newspapers since 1945 has (a) be- 
come more favorable, (b) remained 
about the same, or (c) become less fa- 
vorable?” 

In the replies received from 43 key 
officials, representing 48 states,!° only 


ition 


savings in operating costs. In “ 
Among the Mass Media and the Public Interest,” 


Public Opinion Quarterly, 18:62-79 (Spring 
1954), he develops the further idea that the 
FCC’s policy of discouraging cross-channel own- 
ership or affiliation “may actually have hastened 
the day when publishers would meet radio’s 
threat squarely by developing their own strong 
points, rather than by buying stations as a 
hedge.” 

4 Gerald, op. cit., pp. 2-3. 

4% The New England Weekly Press Association 
includes six states. 
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three indicated that public opinion to- 
ward newspapers had “become less fa- 
vorable.” Eighteen said it had “re- 
mained about the same.” One refused 
to express an opinion. But 21 respon- 
dents, covering 26 states, thought the 
“climate” surrounding the press in their 
particular part of the country had “be- 
come more favorable.” 

Asked specifically whether any “anti- 
newspaper bills” had been introduced in 
their state legislatures during the last 
two sessions, the press executives for 28 
states said “no.” One failed to answer, 
and 18 said “yes.” But of the 18 reply- 
ing “yes,” 16 reported that the pro- 
posed legislation either had died in 
committee or had been defeated. In 
other words, only two out of 47 state 
legislatures had passed a bill that was 
regarded as antagonistic. 

One of the two states reporting such 
legislation is North Carolina, where a 
provision for secret executive sessions 
was passed “in a spirit of anger and re- 
taliation” by the 1953 General Assem- 
bly. Now that the press and public 
opinion have become aroused, it ap- 
pears probable that the law will be re- 
pealed.’® The other state is New Jersey, 
where a new law makes it illegal for 
opticians, optometrists and chiropodists 
to advertise their services through news- 
papers, radio or other public media. 
The majority of the defeated “anti- 
newspaper” bills were of this latter 
type, and would have affected only 
certain small classes of advertising. 

In only three states—Georgia, Indi- 
ana and Minnesota—were there bills or 
resolutions directed at local newspaper 
“monopolies,” and all such proposals 
were defeated. In each case the animus 
behind the move could be explained by 
the opposition of one or more newspa- 
per combinations in the state to the ac- 


48 Ameriean Publisher, Nov. 1954, p. 2. 
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tivities of a particular politician or po- 
litical faction. There was a complete 
lack of proposed legislation against 
newspaper “chains” as such.** 

Along with the general defeat of un- 
favorable legislation, 11 respondents re- 
ported the passage of bills sponsored by 
the organized press. For example, the 
legislatures of seven states—California, 
Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Ohio and Washington—during the last 
two years have adopted laws “forbid- 
ding their public servants to hold secret 
executive meetings.” 

Although 11 respondents reported 
court decisions which they regarded as 
“indicating a change toward newspa- 
pers,” these were described as “unfa- 
vorable” in only four states. Two were 
instances of judges barring the press or 
sealing records in certain cases, while 
the others related to libel verdicts. In 
contrast, a number of notable judicial 
victories were mentioned. These in- 
cluded, among others, a ruling by the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey in favor 
of a publisher who refused to pay a 
municipal license tax, and overthrow of 
the “gag rule” of the Supreme Bench of 
Baltimore as unconstitutional. 

If this record of recent legislation 
and judicial decisions on the state level 
may be taken as an indication, the peo- 
ple of the United States today, like the 
residents of “Midcity” in 1948,1* be- 
lieve by a large majority that the con- 
tent of a newspaper should be deter- 
mined by public opinion and editorial 
judgment, rather than by government 
or the courts. 


For a possible explanation, see author’s arti- 
cle in the Winter 1954 issue, which shows that 
the trend for some time has been away from large 
national chains and toward smaller state or re- 
gional groups. Moreover, the degree of absentee 
control, particularly on the editorial side, has 
continued to decline. 

18 Charles E. Swanson, “‘Midcity Daily: What 
the People Think a Newspaper Should Be,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 26:178 (June 1949). 
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VW) EVIDENCE AS TO CERTAIN CHANGES 
in the attitudes of readers toward their 
local daily newspapers is contained in 
two sets of comparable studies made 
during the last five years in four one- 
combination or “single-ownership” cit- 
ies—Atlanta, Des Moines, Louisville 
and Minneapolis. 

Simultaneous local attitude surveys 
were sponsored in May 1949, and again 
in May 1953, by the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune, the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal and Times and the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune. The question- 
naires used in the three cities on both 
Occasions were identical, except for 
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control-data questions and minor 
changes due to differences in time or 
locale. Since detailed information was 
sought on advertising and circulation 
performance and policies, as well as 
news and editorial, the interviewing 
time was approximately 20 minutes. 
With the permission of the papers in 
the first three cities, the writer used the 
same general questions about news and 
editorial performance and policies in 
studying attitudes of readers of the At- 
lanta Journal and Constitution in Janu- 
ary-February 1951 and July 1953. Be- 
cause of financial limitations, the sam- 
ple size in Atlanta was 300, as com- 


TABLE | 


Comparison of Reader Attitudes toward Morning-Evening-Sunday 
Combinations in Four Single-Ownership Cities, 1949* and 1953 





Questions Asked of 


City I 
Paper's Readers 49 ‘ 


53 


City U City II City IV 
"49 "53 "49 "53 49 “33 





1. In general, do you think 
the (papers) try to be fair 
by presenting all sides of 
the news to the public? 
71% 
19 
Don’t know, or qualified 10 


. Do the papers seem will- 
ing to correct mistakes 
when they find they have 
made one? 


Don’t know, or qualified 


. Taking the whole paper 
into account, do you 
think the —-———- is an 
EXCELLENT, a GOOD, 
a FAIR, or a POOR 
newspaper? 

Excellent 


24% 16% 17% 
51 51 54 
22 5 20 12 
1 1 a 1 _ 
2 1 1 1 12 17 


*In one city the earlier survey was made in 1951 instead of 1949, but the same year is given for all 
four places to maintain anonymity. Because of rounded percentages in the data reported from another 
city, the figures under each question do not always add up to exactly 100 percent. 
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pared with samples of 624 to 1,020 in 
the other cities.*® 

Table 1 compares the answers of 
readers in the four cities to three gen- 
eral questions asked in both surveys. 
While the earlier studies disclosed a 
generally high level of public accep- 
tance for the eight dailies involved, the 
1953 figures reveal an even higher pro- 
portion of favorable responses. This is 
true in all four cities and with respect 
to many other qualities besides the 
three editorial attributes reported here 
—fairness, willingness to correct mis- 
takes, and general excellence. 

The remarkably similar gains made 
by these particular combinations do not 
warrant any generalizations about one- 
ownership dailies in other cities. What 
they do demonstrate is that a socially 
responsible publisher, with a competent 
staff, can win increasing public accep- 
tance, even though his papers have a 
local “monopoly” and even though, as 
in three of these cities, they also are 
part of a “chain” or group. 

That knowledge of a paper’s affilia- 
tions does affect reader attitudes is in- 
dicated by the analysis of certain spe- 
cial data obtained in the 1953 Atlanta 
study. Here the consolidation of the 
long-competitive Journal and Constitu- 
tion had taken place less than a year 
before the first survey was made. 
Moreover, former Governor James M. 
Cox, who now owns 70 percent of the 
stock in both papers, also owns dailies 
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1” Additional information about the earlier stud- 
ies is given by Raymond F. Stewart in “Surveys 
of Reader Attitudes toward Newspaper Combina- 
tions,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 30: 315-20 
(Summer 1953). Mr. Stewart supervised the field 
work for both Atlanta surveys, with the tabu- 
lating being done in 1953 by the Research Divi- 
sion of the University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism. In Minneapolis and Des Moines the 
surveys were conducted by the newspapers’ own 
research departments; in Louisville the work was 
done by an outside research agency. The writer is 
indebted to the papers in these cities for permis- 
sion to use data from their studies. 
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in three other cities and is a resident of 
Ohio. 

While 81.6 percent of Atlanta read- 
ers who knew about the joint owner- 
ship at the time of the study also be- 
lieved the papers “try to be fair,” this 
proportion rose to 86.5 percent among 
those who were under the impression 
that the papers were still independent 
of each other. Among readers who 
thought that the principal owner lived 
“in Georgia or the South,” rather than 
“in Ohio or the North,” the proportion 
who believed the papers “try to be fair” 
jumped to 92.8 percent. In this instance 
absentee ownership appears to have 
been more prejudicial than affiliation 
with either a local combination or a 
newspaper group, although there may 
be other variables more important than 
either of these. Even so, the proportion 
of Atlanta readers revealing a generally 
favorable attitude toward their two 
combined dailies was well within the 
range of the proportions in the other 
three cities. 


Initial hostility to a local newspaper 
merger or consolidation tends to dimin- 
ish after a period of time,”° if the per- 
formance and policies of the combined 
paper or papers are such as to gain the 
confidence of readers. For example, in 
the earlier surveys an average of 21.8 
percent of the readers in these four 
one-ownership cities thought the papers 
were “too big for the best interests of 
the city.” In 1953—four years after the 
first three surveys and two years after 
the other—the average percentage feel- 
ing this way had dropped to 16.4. 


* That 36 percent of Washington, D. C., re- 
spondents disapproved the merger of the Post 
and Times-Herald, in a survey made only six 
months afterward, refiects this initial hostility. 
While only 14 percent actually approved the 
merger, 50 percent expressed “no opinion.” This 
suggests that most readers have an open mind on 
the question. See Editor & Publisher, Nov. 20, 
1954, p. 13. 
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> AS THE RESULT OF A SURVEY MADE 
last December in Boston,” the attitudes 
of readers in that highly competitive 
newspaper city now may be compared 
with each other and with the attitudes 
of readers in Atlanta, Des Moines, 
Louisville and Minneapolis. While Bos- 
ton is a somewhat larger city, the aver- 
age circulation (205,042) of i ight 


dailies in 1953 was almost the sa..ie as 
the average (205,621) for the eight pa- 
pers in the other four cities. 

The eight Boston dailies were classi- 
fied according to ownership. Thus, each 
of the three combinations—the morn- 


21 The Boston survey was made possible through 
the financial support of a local publisher, with 
the field work being supervised by Dr. David M. 
White of Boston University. The results were tab- 
ulated and analyzed in the Research Division of 
the University of Minnesota School of Journal- 
ism. 
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ing and evening Globe, the Herald and 
Traveler, and the Hearst Record and 
American—was treated as one paper, 
with the Post and the Christian Science 
Monitor bringing the total number of 
ownerships to five. Since the Monitor is 
primarily a national daily, with a rela- 
tively small local circulation, it was 
omitted from the four competitive own- 
erships whose readers’ attitudes are 
compared in Table 2. 


Because of the large number of com- 
muters, the locale of the survey was 
extended to include the entire standard 
Boston ABC City Zone. To insure that 
readers in each ownership group would 
be adequately represented, a sample of 
1,616 was used. The percentages in 
Tables 2, 3 and 4 refer to the propor- 
tions of those who previously had indi- 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of Reader Attitudes toward Four Competitive Dailies or Daily 
Combinations in Boston, Massachusetts, 1953 





Questions Asked of 
Paper’s Readers 


Ownership Ownership Ownership Ownership 
A B Cc D 





1. In general, do you think the 


tries to be fair by presenting all sides of 


the news to the public? 


. Does the 


seem willing to cor- 


rect mistakes when it finds it has made 


one? 
Yes 


. Taking the whole paper into account, do 


you think the 


is an EXCEL- 


LENT, a GOOD, a FAIR, or a POOR 


newspaper? 
Excellent 
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cated that they were regular readers of 
the paper or papers in question. Since 
some read more than one paper, the 
proportions in the last two columns of 
Table 3 are based upon total frequen- 
cies of more than 1,616. 

Table 3 shows that the total propor- 
tion of all Boston readers revealing a 
favorable attitude toward the local pa- 
pers they read is significantly lower 
than that for readers in the four single- 
ownership cities on the questions re- 
garding “fairness” and “willingness to 
correct mistakes.” This is true even 
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when the readers of the highly respect- 
ed Christian Science Monitor were in- 
cluded in the calculations. However, a 
higher percentage of Boston readers 
tended to rate their papers as “excel- 
lent” than did readers in the non-com- 
petitive cities, even though one Boston 
ownership rated much lower on this 
score than did any of the others in Bos- 
ton or any of the combinations (Tables 
1 and 2). When “good” and “excellent” 
ratings are combined (Table 3), the 
four combinations average 83.1 percent 
above “fair,” against Boston’s 80.9. 


TABLE 3 


Comparison of Reader Attitudes in Four Single-Ownership Cities, 1949* and 
1953, with Those in Boston, 1953 





Questions Asked of 
Paper’s Readers 


Average, 4 
1-Owner 
Cities, 1949 


Boston 
with CSM, 
1953 


7 Boston 
Dailies, 
1953 


Average, 4 
1-Owner 
Cities, 1953 





1. In general, do you think the 
(papers) try to be fair by 
presenting all sides of the 
news to the public? 


. Does the 
be willing to correct mis- 
takes when they find they 
have made one? 
Yes 


Don’t know 
Qualified 


. Taking the whole paper into 
account, do you think the 
is an EXCELLENT 
a GOOD, a FAIR, or a 
POOR newspaper? 
Excellent 


(25.9% 
83.1( 
(57.2 
9.8 
0.9 
6.2 


(33.1% 
80.3( 
(47.2 
16.7 
2.1 
0.9 


(34.9% 
80.9( 
(46.0 
16.2 
2.0 
0.9 


*In one of the single-ownership cities the earlier survey was made in 1951 instead of 1949, but the 
same year is given for all four places to maintain anonymity. 








TABLE 4 
Comparison of Reader Attitudes Toward Reporting of Different Types of 
News by Combination Dailies in Four Single-Ownership Cities, 
1949 and 1953, and by a Competitive Daily in Boston* 


Questions Asked of City I City U City Hl City IV Boston 
Paper’s Readers "49 53 "49 53 "49 53 "49 ’53 53 








In general, do you think the 
(papers) do a GOOD, a 
AIR, or a POOR job of 
reporting: 

a. News of city and local 


2 
Don’t know, or qualified 3 
. Sports news? 
ood 





1 
Don’t know, or qualified 26 
. Political news? 
Good 


6 
Don’t know, or qualified 21 
. Business and market 


12 22 
2 ~ 2 
Don’t know, or qualified 42 34 22 
. News of rest of state? 


60% 
25 25 
2 4 2 
Don’t know, or qualified 9 14 13 
News of labor union 
activities? : 
33% 54% 
23 23 +10 
8 7 6 2 2 
Don’t know, or qualified 26 37 21 47 
. News of national affairs? 
65% 65% 75% 
20 15 7 4 24 9 
3 2 - 1 1 
Don’t know, or qualified 9 12 20 4 10 15 
. Foreign news? 
Good 63% 60% 89% 63% 73% 
BD 7 4 22 8 
3 1 1 - 2 1 
7 13. 18 


3 
Don’t know, or qualified 11 13 24 10 
Society and women’s 


53% 50% 44% 62% 62% 66% 71% 
5 8 8 7 3 16 8 


2 1 1 6 3 1 2 2 2 
Don’t know, or qualified 43 41 41 42 28 34 16 19 46 


*The Boston daily was chosen from Ownerships A, C and D (Table 2). In one of the single-owner- 


ship cities the earlier survey was made in 1951 instead of 1949, but the same year is given for all four 
places to maintain anonymity. 
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Since three of the Boston ownerships 
ranked close together in the estimation 
of their readers (Table 2), one of these 
is used in Table 4 for a comparison of 
attitudes toward the reporting of spe- 
cific kinds of news. The proportion of 
readers ranking this particular Boston 
ownership’s reporting as “good” not 
only was below the average but was 
outside the range of the 1953 “good” 
scores of the non-competitive papers on 
four types of news—business, state, for- 
eign and society. In two categories— 
local and national—the “good” rating 
in Boston was within the range but be- 
low the average. In sports, labor and 
political reporting, the Boston score 
was within the range and above the 
average. 

Since one item on which the Boston 
ownership scored significantly higher 
than the average for the non-competi- 
tive dailies is political reporting, it 
seems reasonable to assume that where 
readers have a choice among newspa- 
pers of even slightly different editorial 
views, they are inclined to be less criti- 
cal than where there are no competing 
papers. This is in line with Swanson’s 
findings in a one-daily city.?* 

Perhaps the most significant finding 
in Table 3 is that an average of 90.4 
percent of readers in the single-owner- 
ship cities, as compared with 73.3 per- 
cent of Boston readers (including those 
of the Monitor), regarded their papers 
in 1953 as “willing to correct mistakes 
when they find they have made one.” 
This appears to support the view that 
the possession of a newspaper “monop- 
oly” tends to develop in some individ- 
uals, at least, a deeper sense of social 
responsibility. Whether this is generally 
true remains to be determined. 


2 Charles E. Swanson, “Midcity Daily: The 
Newspaper as It Appeared to Be,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 26: 304-10 (Sept. 1949). 
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> SINCE TOTAL DAILY NEWSPAPER CIR- 
culation in the United States increased 
only 1.2 percent between 1950 and 
1953, while population was growing by 
an estimated 5.1 percent,?* there is good 
reason for asking how television is af- 
fecting reader attitudes. 

Pointing out that daily and Sunday 
circulation in the five largest cities ac- 
tually was less in 1954 than in 1949, 
Paul T. Scott in his recent study* gave 
three principal reasons: (1) higher 
prices for the papers, (2) less time for 
reading because of viewing TV, and 
(3) the movement to the suburbs, 
which causes many readers to b« satis- 
fied with only one metropolitan daily, 
along with a more localized community 
paper. He found that the papers losing 
most heavily were those that stress en- 
tertainment. 

A more recent analysis revealed by 
John Cowles, president and publisher of 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
shows that 11 of the largest Sunday pa- 
pers lost a combined total of more than 
3,000,000 circulation between 1947 and 
1954: 


With a single exception, those news- 
papers that have had the heaviest circu- 
lation losses are not papers that regard 
full and fair news presentation as their 
primary function and reason for exist- 
ence. Ten of the 11 larger circulation 
losers are publications which have de- 
pended primarily upon entertainment 
features or sex and crime sensationalism 
to attract readers, or are papers which 
frequently editorialize in and slant their 
news columns to present their publish- 
ers’ prejudices and opinions. .. . 

During this same seven-year period, 
other Sunday papers have gained more 
circulation than the 11 .. . just men- 
tioned have lost. [These] are with only 


23 Editor & Publisher, Aug. 7, $954, p. 20. 

*% “The Mass Media in Los Angeles since the 
Rise of Television,”” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 31: 
161-66 (Spring 1954). 

In address at national convention of Sigma 
Delta Chi, Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 11, 1954. 
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minor exceptions publications that re- 

gard full and fair presentation of the 

news as their primary function. . . 

An analysis of daily circulation gains 
and losses over this same seven-year pe- 
riod . . . reveals the same thing as is 
true of Sunday papers. 

Mr. Cowles cited other studies which 
indicate that persons in television homes 
are not spending less time on either 
newspaper advertising or “solid news 
reports and comment,” but only on 
“relatively mediocre newspaper fea- 
tures.” He offered this explanation: 


1. Television . . . satisfies enough of 
the entertainment appetite of the aver- 
age person so that he or she is less in- 
terested in reading entertainment fea- 
tures in newspapers unless they are of 
exceptional quality... . 

2. Because of the rapidly rising edu- 
cational level of the American public 
and its steadily widening range of inter- 
ests, those newspapers that were built 
largely on the formula of sex and crime 
sensationalism plus entertainment fea- 
tures no longer satisfy all the interests 
which the reader wants satisfied... . 
Similarly, as people have become better 
educated and better informed they have 
increasingly come to sense that certain 
newspapers tend to color or slant the 
news, and many of them resent it. 


What are the interests which the 
reader wants satisfied by his newspaper, 
in this age of television competition? 

The 1953 attitude surveys in Minne- 
apolis and Des Moines suggest some of 
the answers. In these two cities, readers 
were asked whether they thought tele- 
vision ever would “take the place of 
daily newspapers.” An average of 88 
percent replied “no.” These then were 
asked to specify “what you get out of 
newspapers that you don’t get out of 
television.” An average of 60.7 percent 
said “more news and more detailed 
coverage” or “more local and regional 
news.” An average of 18.5 percent spe- 
cified “more time for reflection” or 
“time to re-read,” 8.4 percent named 
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“advertising,” and 4.8 percent “edito- 
rials.” But an average of only 2.3 per- 
cent made any reference to “funnies” 
or “comic strips”! 

Since readership studies in pre-tele- 
vision days showed such non-news fea- 
tures to be much more important to 
readers than they apparently are today, 
new types of research obviously are 
needed to assist newspapers in adjust- 
ing to changed conditions. 


V> WHILE ANY GENERALIZATIONS ABOUT 
either newspapers or reader attitudes 
must be made with caution, the follow- 
ing conclusions seem to be justified: 

1. Although the Supreme Court re- 
peatedly has held that newspapers are 
subject to general business legislation, 
there is no indication that either the 
present Court or the American public 
would tolerate the abuse of economic 
regulation as a device for restricting 
freedom of discussion. On the contrary, 
the Court’s positive concept of press 
freedom probably has led to improved 
conditions for newspapers at the state 
and local level. 

2. Since single-ownership dailies in 
four cities stood even higher in their 
readers’ esteem in 1953 than in studies 
made two to four years earlier, and 
generally higher than newspapers in a 
competitive city, there evidently is a 
growing tendency for papers to be 
judged upon their merits, rather than 
upon the basis of less relevant factors. 

3. The decline of entertainment and 
sensationalism as a “sure-fire” formula 
for attracting and holding readers in the 
larger cities points to the need for much 
further research into ways of adapting 
newspaper content and techniques in 
all cities to changing patterns of reader 
interest. 

The final article in this series will 


deal with the content of competitive 
vs. non-competitive daily newspapers. 











Content and Flow of AP News— 
From Trunk to TTS to Reader 


BY SCOTT M. CUTLIP 


Dailies studied in Wisconsin, as well as in Indiana, show a tend- 
ency to use more wire news and less local copy since the advent 
of the Teletypesetter. This raises the question whether some 
papers are “trimming the edges off their product” enough to be 
harmful. Mr. Cutlip is an associate professor at Wisconsin. 





tf WHAT CHANGES, IF ANY, TAKE PLACE 
in wire content and newspaper content 
when a press service wire shifts from 
the all-cap teleprinter wire to the tight- 
er, slower TTS wire report? What was 
the effect, if any, of the transfer of the 
Associated Press’s Wisconsin wirehead 
from Chicago to Milwaukee in the 
shiftover to a TTS wire in Wisconsin? 
What changes in content, if any, have 
been made in the AP news report as a 
consequence of the continuing efforts of 
the Associated Press Managing Editors 
to broaden and balance the AP report 
over the past few years? 

To answer these and other questions, 
this study was undertaken. In the two 
years intervening between this research 
and a comparable study made by Ge- 
orge Van Horn in 1950-51, the Associ- 
ated Press started a TTS wire report for 
its Wisconsin members and control of 
the wire shifted from the Chicago bu- 
reau to the Milwaukee bureau. 

This research is a follow-through on 
studies started in 1949 by the APME’s 
Content Study Committee, then headed 
by Wallace Lomoe, managing editor of 
the Milwaukee Journal and retiring AP- 
ME president. Spurred by “the dream 
of a perfect wire report,” Lomoe’s com- 


mittee sponsored a content study of the 
AP trunk wires for six days around the 
clock. Relman Morin, AP staffer, made 
a qualitative and statistical analysis of 
the AAA wire report for three consecu- 
tive days and three other days picked at 
random.' His report barely scratched 
the surface and was followed by a study 
of the Wisconsin AP wire report in Oc- 
tober 1950 as a joint seminar project 
in the Wisconsin School of Journalism. 


Stimulated by the questions raised 
but not answered in these two explora- 
tory studies, Van Horn, then a Wiscon- 
sin graduate student, undertook a more 
comprehensive study to analyze and 
trace the content of the AP trunk wires 
to the Wisconsin day wire to four re- 
presentative small dailies in Wisconsin. 
Van Horn studied the content and 
source of AP news for a six-day period 
from December 18, 1950 to March 3, 
1951. He measured and analyzed the 
AP trunk wires AAA, BBB, sports, fi- 
nancial, for the PMs cycle; the Wiscon- 
sin AP day wire, then a split all-cap 
teleprinter wire controlled in Chicago, 
for the same dates; and the usage of 
AP copy in four newspapers: Superior 


1Reported in APME Redbook for 1950, pp. 
176-201. 
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Telegram, Marinette Eagle-Star, Wis- 
consin Rapids Daily Tribune, and the 
Oshkosh Northwestern, which also uses 
the United Press news report.? 


This study was patterned after Van 
Horn’s 1950-1951 study to provide an 
accurate basis of comparison and to see 
what changes, if any, had taken place 
in the two year interval. This study 
covers the AP trunks for the PM cycle, 
the Wisconsin TTS day wire, and the 
same four newspapers for the dates of 
Monday, December 15, 1952, Tuesday, 
January 6, Thursday, February 5, Fri- 
day, February 20, and Saturday, March 
7, 1953. These dates are comparable to 
those Van Horn used, selected to mini- 
mize seasonal and day variations. The 
sixth day, Wednesday, January 21, was 
omitted in parts of this study because 
the AP trunk report file for this daie 
was unobtainable. The Wisconsin TTS 
wire for January 21 was measured and 
included in the analysis and compari- 
sons on the state wire. Stories in each 
of these wire reports and newspapers 
were coded and counted by dateline 
and by category. 

Both studies used identical content 
categories—the 62-category list worked 
out some years ago by Prof. Ralph O. 
Nafziger.* In applying this category list 
the principle of “classifying by the pri- 
mary element” established by Morin 
was followed. For example, news of 
Stalin’s death and Malenkov’s succes- 
sion to power was classified under for- 
eign relations rather than under internal 


2 George Van Horn, “Analysis of AP News on 
Trunk and Wisconsin State Wires,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 29:426 (Fall 1952). 

* This category list may be found in Content of 
Selected U. S. Dailies, Bulletin 16, Department 
of Agricultural Journalism, University of Wis- 
consin (October 1949). The lack of a uniform 
list of categories has been a real problem in 
comparing the many studies made of wire con- 
tent. The 1951 APME Content Study Committee 
said: “The most urgent task ahead . . . would 
be to agree upon a table of categories.” In this 
writer’s opinion the Nafziger list meets this need. 
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foreign news. Similarly, the news of 
actress June Haver’s entry into a con- 
vent was put under movies rather than 
under religion. Nearly every news story 
has more than one element and at times 
this classification becomes subjective 
and perplexing. 


An overall look at the flow of news 
from the many world-wide points of 
origin to the newspaper reader in, say 
Wisconsin Rapids, underlines anew the 
tremendous difficulties and barriers in- 
volved in getting a full, balanced, 
authentic picture of the world’s compli- 
cated happenings to Mr. Average Read- 
er. An unestimated number of words 
(estimates vary from 100,000 to 125,- 
000) of news pours into the large open- 
mouthed funnel of the Associated Press 
from its staffers, stringers, member pa- 
pers and other sources. This flood of 
news wordage is culled and compressed 
until some 74 items and 12,000 words 
of straight news reaches the reader’s 
doorstep in Smalltown, Wisconsin. This 
news flow, as recorded in this study, is 
shown in Chart A. 


Thoughtful study of this chart points 
up, dramatically, the importance of the 
gatekeeper—at London, New York, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and at Wisconsin 
Rapids—and the need to understand 
more fully what takes place along the 
news transmission belt from a big pow- 
er conference in Geneva to Mr. Aver- 
age Reader in Wisconsin Rapids. What 
news falls off where? What happens to 
the essential truth in this constant pro- 
cess of revision and compression all 
along the line? Would the reader have 
read news he didn’t get because it was 
sidetracked along the way? These are 
things we need to know, but don’t.‘ 


*These questions point up the need for more 
Bong md studies.” See David M. White, “The 
‘Gate Keeper,’’’ JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 27:383 
(Fall 1950), and The Flow of the News (Zurich: 
International Press Institute, 1953). 
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Whence comes the news transmitted that a fifth is filed from overseas, a fifth 
by the Associated Press? A study of the is filed from the AP hub in New York, 
AP trunks of stories by dateline shows more than a fifth from the nation’s 


CHART A 








The News Flow 


newscopy flows tito. Se AF” tom ‘staflers j 

n lows ers, 

stringers, member p publicists, etc. for NEWS FLOWS 
each news cycle, The exact amount of copy . INTO THE AP 
processed Is not known, AND THEN GOES~ 








Out of this glut of copy, the AP editors select 

of 263. Items. wtaling nearly "57,000, words, : 

C) s ne ; 

This big volume of queen walle canes Oo 8 FROM AP BUREAUS TO 
on its A, B, D and Sports wires each news cycle. TRUNK WIRES 








Items and 13,352 words for re-transmission 
to Wisconsin’s non-me' litan AP dailies, 
This is a carryover of 27.2% Items, 23.5% words 
from the trunks, To these, Wisconsin adds 
some 45 stories and 6,000 words of Wisconsin 
news so that Wisconsin’s dailies receive 122 
Items totaling 19,423 words as an average. 


FRONW TRUNKS TO 


From the mass of AP trunk news, Wisconsin’s | 
AP bureau selects, as a average, some 77 
WISCONSIN TTS WIRE 








From this reduced, revised news report, 

typical Wisconsin dailies select and use as 

average 74 items and 12,848 words of wi FROM WISCONSIN TTS 
copy. The a some studied used from 5 WIRE TO DAILY NEWS- 
to 87% of the Wisconsin AP TTS wire. PAPERS 





other reader-in es show that the 
average reader reads a fourth to a fifth of the FROM NEWSPAPERS TO 
stories printed in his paper. READERS (7) 
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CHART B 
Dropdown in Amount of News, by Dateline—Trunk to TTS, to Papers 


10% 


OTHER FOREIGN 


NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO 


OTHER U.S. 


UNITED NATIONS 


MILWAUKEE 
MADISON 


OTHER WIS. 


capital, and the other near two-fifths 
from various points in the U.S. 

What news, classified by dateline, car- 
ries over into the Wisconsin TTS wire? 
Chart B shows the dropdown by date- 
line from trunk to state TTS wire to 
the four newspapers. This chart shows 
that foreign news takes the biggest cut 
as Milwaukee editors hack out room 


20% 30% 


KEY 
TRUNK 


WIS. TTS 
“cd NPRS, 


for Wisconsin news. While there was 
virtually no drop-off in Korean news 
(stabilized during this period of study), 
news from other foreign places was cut 
in half in both words and items at Mil- 
waukee. By contrast, the nearly equal 
carry-over from Chicago indicates the 
AP’s stress on regional coverage. Most 
of the Chicago-filed items are market 
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reports and Big Ten sports. New York 
datelined news fell about a third in the 
carry-over, somewhat less than Wash- 
ington-filed stories. The latter drop, rel- 
atively slight, shows the strong domi- 
nance of government news in the AP 
wire report. This dominance shows up 
consistently in each analysis of wire 
content made in this study. 

In view of the heavy slashing of for- 
eign news in Milwaukee, it is worth 
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noting that, in the four papers studied, 
news under foreign datelines which per- 
tained to U.S. foreign relations was 
heavily used. Strictly local internal 
news from foreign countries took up 
only .9 per cent of the TTS wire vol- 
ume. The four papers used a large per- 
centage of the Korean War dispatches. 


@ TABLE I AND CHART C SHOW THE 
flow of news from trunk to Wisconsin 


CHART C 
Flow of News from Trunk to TTS, by Content 
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TTS wire to the four newspapers by U.S. politics, government, foreign af- 
content with the 62 categories of stories fairs, foreign news, war; Class II— 
grouped into six classes, which sub- labor, agriculture, markets, general busi- 
divide as follows: Class I—state and ness news; Class III—crime-vice, acci- 


TABLE | 


Content and Flow of AP Wire News from Trunk to Wisconsin TTS to 
Newspapers by Category 





Content by Category of AP Trunks for PMS for 5-Day Period: 





Category Items % Total Words % Total 





Class I (Govt. Pol. Foreign) 36% 114,499 40% 
Class II (Econ. Business) 20% 51,080 18% 
Class III (General News) 18% 45,910 16% 
Class IV (Soc. Family Ind.)............ 6% 13,440 8% 
Class V (Sports) 15% 50,206 18% 
Class VI (HI and Weather) 4% 8,082 3% 





Content by Category of Wisconsin TTS Wire for PMS Same 5-Day Period: 


Class 28% 39,119 39.9% 
Class 12. 10,115 10. 
Class 21. 17,063 17.5 
Class $. 3,400 3.2 
Class 25. 21,346 22. 
Class 8. 6,075 6. 


Newspapers’ Use of Wisconsin TTS Wire for 5-Day Period by Content: 











Pet. Pet. Pet. 
Newspaper Class I Usd Class II Usd Class Ill Usd 


. E-Star 81% 47 65% 98 75% 
93% 8,450 75% 14,495 85% 

WRTrib 58% 37% 56% 
16% ; 46% 64% 

Teleg. 16% 69% 55% 
61% 18% 48% 

Northwtn 52% 51% 39% 
62% 55% 42% 


Pet. Pet. Pet. 
Newspaper Usd Usd Usd 











E-Star stad 88% 79% 
wiht 87% 77% 

WRTrib 27% 32% 40% 
47% 50% 52% 

Teleg. 73% 66% 53% 
90% 58% 37% 

Northwtn 58% 54% 40% 
49% 12,660 59% 42% 


Four Newspaper Average for 5-Day Period: 60% Items Used; 66% Volume Used 





**Indicates that newspaper carried more AP wire items this day than appeared on wire for date 
studied. 
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TABLE 2 


Content of Associated Press Trunks (AAA, BBB, D, Sp) by Category 
Total for 5-Days Dec. 15, 52, Jan. 6, Feb. 5, 20, March 7, ’53 





Category Items 


Words 


Pct. Total Trunk 





Wisconsin Politics 

U. S. Politics 

NonMil Government 
State-Local Government 
National Defense 
Foreign Relations 
Foreign News 

Acts of War 

Organized Labor 
Agriculture 

Commodity Markets 
Produce Markets 
Stocks and Bonds 
General Economic Activity 
Crime and Vice 
Accidents, Fires, Disasters 
Safety and Health 
Religion, Church 
Education 

Science, Invention 
Philanthropy 

Books 

Radio, Television 
Movies 

Drama-Stage 

Music 

Painting, Arts 

Leisure Activities 

Vital Statistics 
Personality Sketches 
Society 

Personal Achievements 
Organizations, Clubs, etc 
Civic Entertainment, Holidays 
Obituaries 

Items about People 
Homemaking, Fashions 
Basketball 

Boxing 

Hockey 

Wrestling 

Baseball 

Golf 

Tennis 

Fishing 

Horse Racing 

Football 

Bowling 

Dog Shows 

Hunting 

Miscellaneous Sports-Hash 


200 
8,440 
42,145 
2,430 
7,990 
33,546 
11,913 
7,835 
5,025 
3,810 
12,305 
5,700 
8,190 
16,050 
16,600 
10,415 
1,430 
2,415 
2,720 
2,655 
1,075 
50 
4,185 
3,455 
250 
360 


300 
1,055 
1,160 

505 
1,475 

530 


1,820 
4,935 
1,960 
10,921 
4,770 
1,685 
275 
9,810 
2,920 
1,685 


4,765 
6,830 
940 
170 


1,875 


.07 
2.9 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 





Category 


Items Words Pct. Total Trunk 





Winter Sports 

Track 

Billiards 

Swimming 

Yachting, Sailboating 
Olympics 

Polo 

Human Interest 
Weather 


600 
1,580 
310 
620 


450 


4,637 
3,445 





dents-disasters, fires, safety-health, re- 
ligion, education, science, philanthropy, 
books, radio, movies, the arts; Class IV 
—vital statistics, obituaries, personali- 
ties, organizations, society, homemak- 
ing; Class V—sports; Class VI—human 
interest items and weather. 

Reflecting the intense world-wide 
struggle for peace and power and the 
all-pervasive force of government in 
our lives today, news of politics and 
government, domestic and foreign, 
clearly dominates the news flow from 
wire service to reader. News of govern- 
ment, foreign relations and war repre- 
sents 40 percent of the trunk volume 
and virtually 40 percent of the Wiscon- 
sin TTS wire content. This was the most 
heavily used class of news in three out 
of the four papers surveyed. On the 
trunk wires economic news and sports 
news are given an even volume, but in 
the revision of the Wisconsin wire at 
Milwaukee economic news takes a sharp 
cut while the volume allotted sports 
jumps. Strong sports coverage has been 
a characteristic of the Wisconsin wire 
for many years. This is in response to 
editor demand. The Wisconsin APME 
made a wastebasket survey early in 
1954 and found little sports news being 
spiked. In three different studies of the 
Wisconsin wire, sports was first or sec- 
ond in all categories, taking up from 21 
to 23 percent of the total wordage. 

Table 2 shows the breakdown in the 


content of the AP trunks for the five- 
day period of this study. Again the 
dominance of government and foreign 
affairs stands out; these two categories 
alone account for nearly 25 percent of 
the total news volume for the PM cycle. 
A study of Table 2 indicates that, de- 
spite much discussion within the APME 
on the need to broaden news coverage 
to give readers more news of religion, 
education, health and the cultural arts, 
there is still scanty coverage of these 
news areas. In pondering these figures, 
it should be remembered that consider- 
able material on health, religion, the 
arts and the like is supplied in the AP’s 
feature service and by syndicates. Even 
so, these figures suggest there is still a 
big gap between wire content and the 
interests and lives of newspaper readers. 
Consider two examples: 

In this five-day period the AP trunk 
wires carried one item of 360 words 
about music. In 1953, approximately 
125 million dollars was spent by news- 
paper readers on classical music and 
concerts. This was more than three 
times the 40 million dollars business 
done by professional baseball. It is esti- 
mated that 35 million people attended 
concerts in some 2,100 American com- 
munities in 1953—almost as many as 
went to major and minor league base- 
ball games. This healthy balance doesn’t 
prevail in our news values. 

In this five-day period the AP trunks 
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TABLE 3 


Percentage Comparison of Each Type of News on Trunk and State Wires 
(Volume in Words) 





Gain 


CATEGORY Loss 


50-51 


Pct. Wis. Origin on 
Wisconsin Wire Gain 
1952-53 Loss 


Gain 
Loss 


STATE 


52-53 1950-51 





++ 


Foreign Relations. 
Market Reports .. 
Non-Mil. Govt.... 
Economic Activity . 


© 
Ps 


Crime and Vice. 
Human Interest... 
Foreign News ... 
Organized Labor . 
U. S. Politics 
National Defense . 
Accidents, Fires, 
Arts., Lit., Movies 
and Radio 
Weather 
Science-Invent. ... 
Agriculture 
Misc. Items People 1. 
Religion-Church .. 
Personal Achmnts. 
Soc. Frat. Holidays 
Personality Sketches 
Obituaries 
Safety and Health. 
Education 
Vital Statistics ... 
Homemaking ... 
Phil., Charity .... 
Leisure Time .... 
Wisconsin Politics. 
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Totals 99.9 99.1 


*Five-day Sample only. 
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***Since the a in this State Origin Column are carried to nearest whole number, the 


totals exceed 100% 





carried not a single line on hunting and 
fishing. True, this period, December to 
March, is an off period for these out- 
door sports. Yet these omissions are 
startling when placed alongside these 
figures: in 1952, according to the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, more than 16 
million persons spent 33 million dollars 
for fishing licenses in the U.S. and 
nearly 14 million persons spent 37 mil- 


lion dollars for hunting licenses. It is 
often claimed that more people hunt 
and fish than attend all spectator sports. 
Yet the spectator sports dominate sports 
coverage by the press services and news- 
papers. The AP’s general sports editor, 
Ted Smits, argues, with point, that hunt- 
ing and fishing are primarily local items 
and must be covered at the local or 
regional level. 
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Table 2 indicates, to this writer at 
least, that our wire services and news- 
papers still have “a fur piece to go” in 
bringing balance and breadth to today’s 
news coverage by more emphasis on 
the topics the newsmagazines have ex- 
ploited so successfully in their “back of 
the book” sections. Progress toward the 
“more balanced news and feature con- 
tent” APME President Lee Hills called 
for in 1950 comes slowly. As Wallace 
Lomoe has said, “these are matters of 
growth” all along the news assembly 
line. 

Y@ TABLES 3 THROUGH 6 PRESENT A 
comparison of the findings of the 1952- 
53 study with those of Van Horn’s 
1950-51 survey. At the outset it should 
be noted that this 1952-53 trunk wire 
study covered only five days as against 
the six measured by Van Horn. The 
state wire figures are comparable. Be- 
cause of this trunk sample differential 
and the smallness of the total sample, 
only tentative observations can be made 
on the basis of these figures. Yet, be- 
cause of the high degree of standardi- 
zation in our news values, wire prac- 
tices, and news judgments, even a five 
or six day sample has considerable va- 
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lidity. At any rate, it seemed useful to 
place the two sets of findings side by 
side to see what indications of change 
in wire flow and wire use might appear. 


To determine what impact the TTS 
wire had on content of daily newspapers 
the four papers used in Van Horn’s 
sample were measured for wire and 
local news for both periods of study. 
Classified as local news were all staff- 
written and correspondent-written local 
and regional stories and local or region- 
al staff photographs. Sports and society 
news were included in the local mea- 
surements. Local-area news showed a 
decrease in three of the four papers 
studied. In two, the Wisconsin Rapids 
Daily Tribune and the Superior Tele- 
gram, this drop was relatively slight. 
Neither of these newspapers uses the 
wire tape, instead choosing to edit and 
process the monitor copy as they for- 
merly handled the all-cap teletype copy. 
The third paper, the Marinette Eagle- 
Star, showed a drop of 16.6 percent in 
amount of space given to local-area 
news in 1950-51. The Eagle-Star uses 
the tape with only minor editing. 

The fourth paper, the Oshkosh North- 
western, which also uses United Press, 


TABLE 4 
Comparison of Words by Dateline—Grand Totals (In Percentages) 





Trunkwire 


Dateline 1950-51 


Statewire 


1952-53* 1950-51 1952-53 





Other Foreign 

Washington 

New York 

Chicago 

EMS i 5. se bo-ase eke waar 
DED: cs otc soo deatee s 
Madison 

Milwaukee 


MIE <. \ nip Soo hw -acarern wate otek 100.00 


4.8 2.2 
4.8 
16.7 
19.2 
9.7 
21.4 
1.3 
9.0 
7.2 
5.9 


99.8 100.0 


*These 1952-53 Trunk Wire figures based on Five-day Sample only. 
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uses both tape wire news and edited 
wire news. This paper showed a sharp 
increase in amount of space given to 


QUARTERLY 


amount of wire news is apt to inc1ease 
at the expense of local news. Compari- 
son of space allotted to local-area news 


local and area news. This is due to a 
change in management and subsequent 
changes in policy which took place in 
the interval between the two studies. 
The Oshkosh managing editor has been 
given much more news space in that 
paper since the ownership changed 
hands. The Eagle-Star was the heaviest 
user of wire copy thus correlating with 
its decrease in local news. This indicates 
a trend that was feared when TTS was 
introduced—where a paper goes over 
completely to use of wire tape the 


and pictures is given in Table 7. 

There is further evidence that the 
predicted effect of TTS to increase wire 
use and decrease local news is proving 
true on many newspapers. In a some- 
what comparable study just completed 
by the Indiana University Department 
of Journalism comparing wire news use 
before and after TTS, it was found 
that: ° 


5 The Impact of TTS, preliminary report (mim- 
eographed), Bureau of Media Research, Indiana 
University (March 1954). 


TABLE 5 


Percentage Comparison of Carryover by Category from Trunk to 
Wisconsin AP Wire 


1956-51 Study 
Stories Words 


38% 





Inc./ Dec. 
Stories 


1952-53 Study 
Stories Words 


14% 
60 
60 


Category 





7.0% 
18. 
21.9 
56.5 
17.1 
32.6 
35. 


Agriculture 
Radio and TV 52 
Golf 35 
Football 38 76 

Safety and Health 26 27 

Basketball 43 61 

Sports Variety 25 35.7 
Non-Military Government .. 28 34 31.3 
Crime and Vice 26 24.7 18.7 
Science-Invention 10 9. 3. 

Accidents, Fires, etc 36 19.2 20.5 
U. S. Politics 22 41. 41. 
Miscellaneous Items People. 31 19 $. 4. 
Obituaries 23 33.3 25.2 
Produce Markets 35 36. 29.7 
Foreign Relations 15 18.7 23.7 
Stocks and Bonds 35 15.7 11.5 
Baseball 46 72. 39. 

Boxing 27 70. 29.3 
Human Interest 23 48.4 41. 

Acts of War 14 22.5 30.5 
National Defense 20 31.5 33.6 
Organized Labor 18 6.6 3.5 
Foreign Pol. Govt 12 8.2 9.3 
Horse Racing 13 0 0 

Religion Church 10 
General Economic Activity. 19 16 
Hockey 19 
Commodity Markets 13 


30. 7.4 
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TABLE 6 


Breakdown in Content of Associated Press Wire for Wisconsin, Based on 
Analysis of Wire for Three Six-Day Periods 


1950 1950-51 
Category Seminar Study* Van Horn Study 1952-53 Study 


22.9% 21.0% 
Non-Military Government k 14.6 22. 
Economic News z 19.7 10.1 
Foreign Relations J 5.6 7.9 
Crime and Vice ’ 4.7 6.7 
Accidents, Disasters, Fires t 3.7 
Weather A 3.7 
Foreign News k 1.5 
Politics-Elections ; 2.8 
Acts of War a 5.8 
Human Interest , 4.4 
National Defense 
Arts, Literature, Movies, Radio 
Science and Invention 
Miscellaneous Items About People... 
Religion, Church News 
Personal Achievements 
Social, Fraternal, Holidays 
Personality Sketches 
Obituaries 
Safety and Health 
Educational News 
Vital Statistics 
Homemaking — 
Philanthropy, Charity 2 
Leisure Time Activities 4 
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*Seminar Study made during period of 1950 off-year election campaign. 





TABLE 7 


Comparison in Amounts of Local-Regional Non-Wire News and Pictures 
in Four Papers 





Newspaper Mon. Tues. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Total Avg. Pct. Chg. 





Daily Tribune 308” 295” 377” 400” 376” 1756” 351” 
326 312 309 319% 326 1594 319” —9.1 


Telegram 421 265 451 571 777 4.2485 £497” 
357 3534 5504 551 6234 24354 487” 2. 


Eagle Star 491 334 288 320 449 1891 378” 
385 342 2814 2914 2644 1565 315” 


Northwestern 533 578 480 522 586 2699 540” 
661 609 6614 663 6444 3239 648” 


Figures are given in column inches. 
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TTS carried a fewer number of items 
than did all-cap wire. 

The newspapers took a larger number 
of items from TTS wire. 

TTS carried a fewer number of para- 
graphs—less volume. 

The newspapers using TTS in 1953 
gave more space (volume) to AP news 
items. 

In general, more AP copy was used 
by more newspapers. TTS had an im- 
pact on Indiana afternoon AP papers. 
This, too, may be a straw in the 

wind. Editor & Publisher's 50,000 cir- 
culation “typical daily” produced 33,- 
265 columns of reading matter in 1954 
compared to 33,047 in 1952. And yet 
the editorial expense was reduced by 
1.08 percent. With Editor Robert U. 
Brown we ask: Are newspapers trim- 
ming edges off their product enough to 
be harmful? He says “We know for a 
fact that other papers around the coun- 
try have trimmed their local news cov- 
erage to the bone relying heavily on 
Teletypesetter wire copy.” If this trend 
becomes widespread fact, it has serious 
implications for newspapers as they 
face increased competition from televi- 
sion and other media. The reach of this 
possible trend is indicated in the fact 
that today, 1954, there are nearly 1,000 
newspapers receiving AP, UP or INS 
news on TTS wires. Not all, however, 
are using TTS tape straight with only 
minor correcting. Many newspapers 
still edit their wire news. A 1954 survey 
of Inland Daily Press Association mem- 
ber papers showed 54 percent were set- 
ting wire news with TTS tape. 


¥@ THESE, THEN, ARE OUR TENTATIVE 
answers to the questions raised at the 
outset: 

There is increased use of AP wire 
news by at least four newspapers de- 
spite a reduction in number of items 
and words on the Wisconsin state wire. 
A category by category check shows 
that the four newspapers increased the 
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use of wire news in 69 categories and 
used less wire news in 29 categories. 
This conclusion is backed by the Indi- 
ana findings. (The reduction in volume 
on TTS wires appears to be only a tem- 
porary situation in view of recent tech- 
nical developments.) 

There was a corresponding decrease 
in the amount of local news used by 
three of the four daily newspapers 
measured. In one case where TTS tape 
is used straight this drop was sharp— 
nearly 17 percent. 

The shift in the wirehead from Chi- 
cago to Milwaukee has resulted in 
more news of Wisconsin origin being 
fed into the state wire. Since the shift- 
over, as shown by this study there have 
been gains in news of foreign relations, 
government (heavy), crime-vice, U. S. 
politics, national defense, accidents, 
education and homemaking; drops in 
sports (slight), market reports (sharp), 
economic activity, Korean war (ex- 
plainable), human interest items, for- 
eign news, labor, agriculture, science- 
invention, and miscellaneous items 
about people. The drop in news of agri- 
culture on both trunk and state wires is 
difficult to explain—and to defend—in 
agricultural Wisconsin. In the main, 
however, the content of the state wire 
still follows the pattern of trunk wires 
from which comes 69 percent of its 
content. 

There has been relatively little change 
in the news patterns and news values, 
as reflected in AP wire content, despite 
the strong demands within APME for a 
broader, more constructive coverage in 
the areas of health, music, labor, reli- 
gion, education, medicine and conserva- 
tion. In many instances the lives of the 
readers and AP content are still miles 
apart. But the vital concerns of today’s 
citizen—-government, war and the quest 
for peace—are more adequately report- 
ed than ever before. 











A Method for Analyzing 
Newspaper Campaign Coverage 


BY GRANVILLE PRICE 


The new chairman for courses in journalism at the University 
of Idaho reports on a plan for measuring the intensity of a 
paper’s political leanings in several areas of news performance. 
Done as research for his Ph.D. thesis at Missouri, Dr. Price's 
work is a pilot study for a large-scale analysis of election news. 





@> WHEN CRITICS TALK OF “BIAS” IN 
the press coverage of a presidential 
election, they usually have in mind 
some specific examples of what they 
call prejudiced reporting or they are 
thinking of certain newspapers which 
habitually treat news in a way contrary 
to the critics’ values. 

Neither of these judgments can be de- 
fended as objective. The specific exam- 
ples may not be typical or usual; the 
estimate of the newspaper as a whole is 
usually not a systematic summary of all 
aspects of its coverage in the context of 
the news of the day. Neither is based on 
a method that should yield the same re- 
sults whoever the analyst is. 

That is not to say there is no differ- 
ence in newspapers’ coverage of elec- 
tion news or that no objective methods 
can be devised for measuring some of 
these differences. Some very pertinent 
studies have been made and reported in 
the literature of content analysis.1 But 


1Cf. R. O. Stene, “Newspapers in the Cam- 
paign,” Social Forces, 12:213-15 (April 1937); 
R. O. Stene, “Newspapers in Presidential Cam- 
paigns,” Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 
25:258-64 (April 1945); Martin Méillspaugh, 
“Baltimore Newspapers and the Presidential Elec- 
tion,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 13:122 (Spring 
1949); Galen R. Rarick, California Daily News- 
paper Reporting of the 1950 U. S. Senatorial 
Campaign—A Content Analysis (Unpublished 


difficulties arise (1) in defining political 
direction of content in such terms that 
analysts can quantify it meaningfully, 
(2) in selecting measuring tools that 
would be economical to apply to a 
large-scale study and still represent the 
total newspaper product, and (3) in 
avoiding the fallacious assumption that 
the only fair and representative news 
coverage of a two-party presidential 
election is equal treatment. 


A content analysis project was set up 
to tackle these difficulties and to serve 
as pilot research in preparation for a 
large-scale study of election news. It 
sought to segregate several areas of 
news coverage of the 1952 election in 
which differences in leanings toward the 
Democratic or Republican side could 
be defined and measured. It sought to 
compare the results obtained by mea- 
suring the same data with different yard- 
sticks to see whether refined measures 
gave results significantly different from 


M.A. thesis, Stanford University, 1951); Sidney 
Kobre, “How Florida Dailies Handled the 1952 


Presidential Election Campaign,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 30:163-69 (Spring 1953); Malcolm 
W. Klein and Nathan Maccoby, “Newspaper Ob- 
jectivity in the 1952 Campaign,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 31:285-96 (Summer 1954);. Robert 
Batlin, “San Francisco Newspapers’ Campaign 
Coverage: 1896, 1952,’’ JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
31:297-303 (Summer 1954). 
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crude and less tedious methods. And it 
sought a way of visualizing a newspa- 
per’s performance in the matrix of the 
whole press product without commit- 
ting the error of trying to merge mea- 
sures of a newspaper’s performance in 
various areas of news coverage into one 
index. 


It was hoped that a scheme for show- 
ing the directional intensity of a news- 
paper’s political leanings in each of sev- 
eral areas of news performance, and in 
relation to the directional leanings of 
other newspapers, would have meaning 
and usefulness for both editors and 
consumers of news. Such a scheme 
would avoid use of the term “bias.” It 
would merely show a relative position, 
leaving it to the editor and the reader 
to apply the limits of “right” and 
“wrong” to the scales. 


The end product of the project is 
shown in Figure A. Each column in this 
figure is a scale representing one of the 
selected areas of news performance: 
(1) reporting or non-reporting of sig- 
nificant events, (2) headline display, 
(3) news story content and (4) illus- 
trations. Other areas or sub-areas or 
combinations could well have been rep- 
resented by similar columns. 


On each scale, each of the eight 
newspapers analyzed is given a score 
that represents the deviation it showed 
in a Democratic or Republican direc- 
tion from the mean or average of the 
eight newspapers. For the figure, the 
mean was arbitrarily set at 50 and one 
standard deviation was made to equal 
10 to make the four areas comparable. 
Democratic leanings were shown by 
positions above 50, Republican leanings 
by positions below 50. These numbers 
express no value judgments; an extreme- 
ly small number merely says that the 
paper was one of the most Republican 
in treatment of this part of the news 
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product and an extremely large number 
says the paper was one of the most 
Democratic by comparison with what 
the other papers did. 

It will be seen readily that the mean 
of 50 is not the point denoting parity of 
news treatment. Parity as the ideal must 
be rejected because newsmen must be 
free to report events in such propor- 
tions as their skill and training in ob- 
jective reporting impel them. That other 
forces also impel newsmen is readily 
admitted, but this study did not seek to 
identify them. It was decided that a 
measure related to the whole press 
product would have more meaning than 
a measure related to artificial equality. 

One of the measures, that for illustra- 
tions, showed all but one of the newspa- 
pers carrying more Republican than 
Democratic pictures. If such a dispro- 
portion has meaning in the final judg- 
ment, it will be discovered and shown 
in the mathematical operations leading 
to Figure A. 


A glance at Figure A shows how 
newspapers varied in their treatment of 
the different areas of news. Paper No. 1 
carried all of the significant events 
checked, was third most Democratic of 
the eight in display, and was very near 
the mean in story content and pictures. 
No. 3 likewise reported most of the sto- 
ries on both sides, but was at the ex- 
treme of the Republican side on the 
cther three measures. Paper No. 7 
omitted more of the Republican news 
than it did Democratic and gave Demo- 
cratic display and volume to what it 
carried, but in use of pictures it was 
slightly on the Republican side. 

Obviously it would be impossible to 
display scores for a large number of 
newspapers on a chart like Figure A. 
But a smaller circulation or regional 
group could be shown, and it would 
even be informative to the publishers 
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and readers of a single newspaper to see the performance of the newspapers with 
its “profile” alone on a chart based on which it is to be compared. 


FIGURE A 


Differences among Eight Newspapers in Political Content Treatment by Four 
Measures in Z Scores (Mean 50, SD 10), Showing Changes 
in Relative Positions of the Newspapers 
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Following is an explanation of the 
way the data that went into Figure A 
were selected and derived. 


SAMPLE AND METHOD 

Eight daily newspapers were chosen 
to represent a range of directional treat- 
ment of news. The analyst’s estimate of 
a paper’s position on a range from 
strongly Republican to strongly Demo- 
cratic was supported by opinions ob- 
tained from readers in each paper’s 
community. It was not hypothesized, 
however, that results in each of the four 
areas would agree with the analyst’s or 
the panels’ estimates, because only a 
part of the campaign period was ana- 
lyzed and no claim was made that the 
panels were representative of the read- 
ers. The aim was merely to obtain news- 
papers that would be expected to show 
a range of differences in political direc- 
tion of news treatment. In the panels’ 
judgment, one of the papers was strong- 
ly Republican in news treatment, two 
were mildly Republican, three were bal- 
anced, and two were mildly Demo- 
cratic. No files were available for a pa- 
per judged strongly Democratic. To 
avoid the implication that individual 
newspapers were being studied, the pa- 
pers of the sample were referred to by 
number throughout. A period of two 
weeks with no outstandingly sensational 
event was selected so that the measures 
might have the maximum test of sensi- 
tivity. 

The basic pattern of differentiation 
which this study set out to test made 
use of a “difference of percentages” for 
each of the newspapers in each news 
area. The formula for a difference of 
percentages follows: 

a—b 

at+b 
In the formula a is the frequency of 
content units favorable to the Demo- 
cratic side and 5 is the frequency of Re- 
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publican units. The formula gives a pos- 
itive sign for a preponderance of Dem- 
ocratic units, and a negative sign for 
Republican, but the sign conveys no 
connotation of bias. 

Through extensive pre-testing, a code 
sheet was developed to record necessary 
objective data about each news story, 
together with judgments as to direction 
of headlines and news stories as a whole 
and of “statements” within headlines 
and stories made according to rigid 
rules. To facilitate comparison of re- 
sults using the difference of percentage 
method with results from other meth- 
ods, the coders ascribed one of five di- 
rections to each headline and story and 
to each statement within them, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Pro-Democratic 

(2) Anti-Republican 

(3) Neutral or balanced 

(4) Anti-Democratic 

(5) Pro-Republican 
But for the main difference of percent- 
age calculations, the pro-Democratic 
units were combined with the anti-Re- 
publican, the anti-Democratic with the 
pro-Republican. Definitions of direc- 
tions, statements, referents and themes 
were somewhat like those used by Rar- 
ick.? This study counted not only state- 
ments about candidates, but also con- 
tentions promulgated by candidates or 
parties. This was done to make use of 
the large volume of speech texts pub- 
lished. The test of direction was the 
question: “Does the statement accord 
with or oppose the view of the issues 
the candidate is trying to promulgate?” 
Thus Stevenson’s contention that Eisen- 
hower was a captive of Taft was coded 
as unfavorable to the Republicans; his 
contention that the press was against 
Democrats was coded as favorable to 
the Democrats because that was the 
contention that Stevenson wished to 


? Rarick, op. cit., pp. 3-8. 
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TABLE | 
Measures of Reliability 0: Coders’ Judgments 





Judgments Compared 


Maxirnzum 
Score Possible 


Critical 
Device 


Agreement 
Score 





Headline direction 

News story direction 

Political party of referent in headline 
statements 

Direction of statements on which coders 
agreed as to referent in heads 

Political party of referent in news story 
statements 

Direction of statements on which coders 
agreed as to referent in stories 


894 
894 


880 
877 


97.0 100 
803 
96.7 100 


754 816 





place before the public. The total of 
statements counted was 23,970. 

High scores on reliability tesis were 
taken to mean both success of coding 
definitions and susceptibility of presi- 
dential campaign news to directional 
designation. Table 1 summarizes the 
comparison of coders’ judgments. 


NON-REPORTING OF SIGNIFICANT EVENTS 
A list of 79 news events of the period 


York Times and Facts on File. A panel 
of newspapermen, journalism teachers 
and teachers of social sciences ranked 
these events as to significance and as- 
signed a political direction to each. The 
35 events ranking highest in significance 
made up a list against which the con- 
tent of each newspaper was checked. 
Eleven of the events were termed Dem- 
ocratic, 24 Republican. One newspaper 


under study was drawn from the New carried news of all 35 events; the few- 


TABLE 2 


Differences of Percentages of Reporting of Significant Democratic and 
Republican Events in Eight Newspapers 





Pet. 
Dem. 


Pet. 
Rep. 


Events 
Dem. _ Rep. 


Dif. of 
Pet. 





24 

0 

15 

8 

21 

3 

23 

1 

18 

6 

12 

11 

16 

Omitted 7 

Reported 22 
Omitted 


100.0 100.0 0.0 


54.5 65.2 —10.7 


81.8 87.5 —5.7 


90.9 95.8 —49 


81.8 75.0 6.8 
52.2 
69.6 


91.7 
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est stories carried by one newspaper 
was 16. Two carried a higher propor- 
tion of the Democratic events than of 
Republican; five carried more of the 
Republican. Table 2 shows the method 
of calculating differences of percentages 
for the newspapers. The range of dif- 
ferences is not great, indicating little 
deviation from the proportions of the 
35 events checked. When the papers’ 
totals of events reported were tested 
against the a priori hypothesis that the 
proportions should equal the propor- 
tions of events available to them, Chi- 
squares were low enough to suggest that 
the deviations could have been attribu- 
table to chance. A check on events of 
the entire campaign should give more 
stable results. But the papers simply did 
not go to extremes in omitting news. 
At the same time the array of differ- 
ences had a correlation of .689 with 
differences in column inches and a cor- 
relation of .744 with differences in 
statements in news stories. 


WEIGHTING FOR DISPLAY 

In measuring differences among 
newspapers quantitatively, the content 
analyst must decide whether (a) to ad- 
here strictly to the assumption of equal 
value of all statements, items or other 
units of measurement, or (b) to accord 
different values to units because of dif- 
ferences in prominence of display posi- 
tion, size of type, etc. 

Can one devise a scale with values 
for various degrees of prominence in 
position and type size that will hold 
true from day to day with the same 
newspaper? Can such a scale be made 
to apply to a number of newspapers, or 
to all newspapers? Several content anal- 
yses have given weights to position, 
usually on the basis of arbitrary deci- 
sions.® 


*Cf. R. O. Stene, op. cit., 1937, 1945; Ralph 
O. Nafziger, “The Reading Audience,” in W. L. 
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Much as one may wish for a single 
composite display weight or index, there 
is logic in the separate reporting of the 
various display factors. There is wide 
variety of styles of makeup, and the 
newspapers are full of examples of re- 
versals of display position for specific 
purposes. Some styles of makeup stress 
ingenuity and variety above adherence 
to a conventional code of values. 

Length or number of statements in a 
news story increases its weight in a tra- 
ditional space-counting method, but 
there is no clear relationship between 
length and readership. Neither is there 
a proved relationship between reader- 
ship and potential impact of a news 
item on reader attitudes. But logically a 
case can be made for the assumption 
that increased readership is increased 
exposure and therefore increased poten- 
tial influence. On that assumption, read- 
ership figures provide the key to valida- 
tion of a display scale. Obviously one 
could not expect the same scale to work 
for all kinds of news or all formats of 
newspapers, but if the scale is created 
for standard format newspapers and 
one kind of news, such as politics, the 
error should be lessened and there can 
be more confidence in the validity of 
the device. 

In the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion’s Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading, 17 studies were made during 
six election campaigns in the 1940s, 
and in these studies there were 80 sto- 
ries of election campaign news. For 


Schramm, ed., Communications in Modern So- 
clety, pp. 101-15 (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1948); Milton D. Stewart, “Importance in 
Content Analysis,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 20: 
286-94 (Dec. 1943); W. L. Schramm, “Measur- 
ing Another Dimension of Newspaper Reader- 
ship,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 24:293-306 (Dec. 
1947); Huntington Harris and Paul M. Lewis, 
“The Press, Public Behavior, and Public Opin- 
ion,”’ Public Opinion Quarterly, 12:220—-26 (Sum- 
mer 1948); Sidney Kobre, op. cit.; Charles E. 
Higbie, “Wisconsin Dailies in the 1952 Cam- 
paign: Space Vs. Display,” JOURNALISM QuaR- 
YERLY, 31:56-60 (Winter 1954). 
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each of these stories the male reader- 
ship percentage was related by multiple 
correlation to five quantitative measures 
of display: 
1. Position in the newspaper on a 3- 
point scale: 
(1) 1 to 6 inches high on p. 1; 1 to 
16 inches high inside. 
(2) 7 to 16 inches high on p. 1; 17 
inches to top of inside page. 
(3) 17 inches to top of page, p. 1. 
. Height of headline from bottom of 
page in inches. 
. Width of headline in number of col- 
umns. 
. Size of type of main deck of head- 
line in points. 
. Number of lines of main deck of 
headline. 


Multiple correlation gave the follow- 
ing results: 


Ti 2s4se = .5476 
T, os4se == .7401 
SID, sscse = .0845 


In tests of the prediction equation de- 
rived from the data, two of the vari- 
ables proved small and tended to bal- 
ance, and these were omitted in the 
rounded equation. The revised, rounded 
equation for predicting readership from 
display factors follows: X’ = 15 X, — 
X, + .5X, 

In other words, to obtain the pre- 
dicted readership of a political news 
story, multiply the “position” index by 
15, subtract the height of the headline 
on the page in inches, and add one-half 
the size of the type in the main deck in 
points. 

The “display index” derived from the 
experiment was considered to be an ap- 
propriate weighting device, an index of 
the prominence of display correspond- 
ing closely to reader interpretation of 
the display designed by news editors of 
standard format newspapers. Since no 
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tabloids and no newspapers of unusual 
makeup style were in the data, it is not 
known how the index would operate 
with them. Further experiments would 
be required if it became desirable to ap- 
ply the index to such styles. 


MEASURES OF HEADLINE DIFFERENCES 


The data on headlines were tabulated 
by four different measures of differences 
in political direction: (1) average width 
of headlines, suggested by the Kobre 
study,* (2) display index totals, (3) 
totals of raw headline statements and 
(4) totals of headline statements 
weighted for display. 


Average Width—This measure proved 
inadequate and was discarded. Frequen- 
cies of Democratic and Republican 
headlines were multiplied by width and 
divided by number of headlines. Sub- 
tracting the Republican average from 
the Democratic gave each newspaper a 
Democratic or Republican score, and 
the array of these scores was compared 
by correlation with the arrays of differ- 
ences of percentages for headlines. The 
coefficients were uniformly low. A fur- 
ther indication of the weakness of the 
measure was revealed in an examina- 
tion of specific papers. Paper No. 5 
showed highest on the Democratic side 
although other measures marked it as 
leaning slightly to the Republican side. 
For this paper, four-column and wider 
heads numbered the same for the two 
directions. The difference was merely in 
the greater number of small Republican 
headlines. By any standard this is Re- 
publican predominance, but the mea- 
sure records the reverse. 


Display Index Totals—A display in- 
dex was calculated by the equation de- 
veloped above for each headline on a 
news story about the presidential cam- 
paign. When the Democratic and Re- 


*Kobre, op. cit., p. 165. 
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TABLE 3 


Totals of Display Indexes for Eight Newspapers by Two Directions and 
Differences of Percentages for the Eight Newspapers 





Diff. of 
Pcts. 


Republican 
Indexes Pct. 


48.2 3.6 
51.2 —2.4 
71.0 —42.0 
49.2 1.6 
60.4 —20.8 
61.5 —23.0 
45.6 8.8 
47.4 5.2 


Democratic 


Total Indexes Pct. 





1689 
752 
909 

1844 

1260 
362 
753 
998 


51.8 
48.8 
29.0 
50.8 
39.6 
38.5 
54.4 
52.6 


1574 
788 
2223 
1782 
1921 
578 
631 
893 





publican totals of these display indexes 
are computed for each newspaper, an 
array of differences of percentages is 
possible. (Table 3) Three papers showed 
a strong Republican leaning; five were 
near a balance in proportion. No paper 
in the sample went nearly as far to the 
Democratic extreme as Paper No. 3 did 
to the Republican. 


Headline Statements—Totals of state- 
ments in headlines for two directions, 
both raw and multiplied by the display 
index for the headline containing the 
Statement, made possible two more ar- 
rays of differences of percentages for 
the eight papers. In these arrays, rela- 
tive positions of the papers changed 
very little from those for display in- 
dexes. 


Headline Measures Compared—The 
arrays of differences were correlated 
among themselves and with ratings 


which readers gave the papers. The cor- 
relation coefficients are shown in Table 
4. Average width had little if any rela- 
tion to the other measures of differ- 
ence in direction of headlines. The 
three differences of percentages seem 
closely related. It appears that differ- 
ences stated in terms of the display in- 
dexes would be as valid as differences 
in terms of raw or weighted statements. 
Clearly, little is gained by weighting 
statements. the most tedious process. 
The display index method involves a 
coder judgment as to direction of a 
headline as a whole rather than in idea 
units, but the demonstrated high relia- 
bility with carefully defined criteria min- 
imizes error. For a large-scale study of 
differences among many newspapers, on 
political campaign news, there does not 
seem to be much point in showing sepa- 
rate scores for display and content of 
headlines. 


TABLE 4 


Intercorrelation of Measures of Headline Differences 





Reader 
Rating 


Width 
Average 


Weighted 
State- 
ments 


Raw 
State- 
ments 


Display 
Index 





Reader Rating 

Width Average 

Display Index 

Raw Statements 
Weighted Statements ... 


11 


811 .791 
.257 .220 114 
> 4 .990 929 
Xx .970 

x 


861 
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TABLE 5 
Totals of Column Inches by Direction and Differences of Percentages in 


Eac 


of Eight Newspapers 





Democratic 
Pct. 


Inches 


Diff. of 
Pets. 


Republican 
Inches Pct. 





2014 
403 
840 

2080 

1191 


319 
534 


48.1 
43.1 
30.6 
53.1 
48.1 
97 35.7 
55.1 
53.5 


51.9 
56.9 
69.4 
46.9 
51.9 
64.3 
44.9 
46.5 


—3.8 
—13.8 
— 38.8 

6.2 

—3.8 

—28.6 
10.2 
7.0 


2171 
531 
1907 
1839 
1285 
175 
260 
464 





NEWS STORY DIFFERENCES 

In news story content as in headline 
display, refined and _ tedious-to-apply 
measures gave virtually the same re- 
sults as simple measures. 

A Lasswell study has compared re- 
sults obtained by coding units of differ- 
ent sizes.° The present study therefore 
concentrated on two units—the whole 
item or story and the “statement”— 
and on the effects of weighting both for 
display. The whole items, classified as 
Democratic or Republican by coding 
definitions, were measured in column 
inches. Differences of percentages were 
obtained by the four methods, and in 
addition a comparison was made with 
the results obtained by using the Rarick 
“favorable index” method. An example 
of these arrays of differences is shown 


5A. Geller, D. Kaplan, and Harold D. Lass- 


well, “An Experimental Comparison of Four 
Ways of Coding Editorial Content,” JourNALIsM 
QUARTERLY, 19:368 (Dec. 1942). 


in Table 5, which gives the totals of 
column inches by two directions and 
differences of percentages for each of 
the eight newspapers. 

Intercorrelation of the arrays gave 
the results in Table 6. As was the case 
with headlines, the measures agreed bet- 
ter among themselves than they did 
with the reader ratings. This was not 
seen as weakening the validity of the 
measures, because (1) the short-period 
studies may not have been a fair sample 
of the newspapers’ treatment of the 
whole campaign, (2) no claim is made 
that the judgment of a few readers rep- 
resents that of the whole circulation, 
and (3) news story content may not 
have been the exclusive factor influen- 
cing reader judgments. One paper, the 
chief cause of the low correlations on 
the reader rating line, had been called 
balanced but actually showed a Repub- 
lican content on every measure used. It 


TABLE 6 
Intercorrelation of Measures of News Story Differences 





Reader 
Rating 


Fav. Ind. 
Inches 


D. of Pet. 
Inches 


Fav. Index 
Statements 


D. of Pct. 
Statements 





Reader Rating 
Fav. Index Inches xX 
D. of Pct. Inches 

Fav. Index Statements. . . 

D. of Pct. Statements... 


842 


.776 682 
975 908 856 
4 .946 932 
X .987 

x 


.604 
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probably was edited during the two 
weeks in a manner not representative of 
its performance during the campaign as 
a whole. 

The crucial matter was agreement of 
the measures with each other, and these 
correlations were high. The differentia- 
tion exhibited by measuring the differ- 
ences of percentages of column-inch 
totals was closely parallel to the differ- 
entiation produced by the fa: more te- 
dious method of counting statements. 
In view of the high degree of agreement 
of coders in judgments as to the direc- 
tion of news story units, it was con- 
cluded that serious error was not likely 
if, in analyzing newspaper news of a 
two-party presidential campaign, news 
story units are counted rather than 
statements. However, this short-cut pre- 
cluded contrasting favorable and un- 
favorable news about the separate can- 
didacies, a contrast that may be desired 
in some kinds of analysis. 

Weighting for Display—If it is de- 
cided to measure news story units by 
column inches, should the units be 
weighted for display? As in the case of 
headline statements, it was found that 
little was gained by weighting. Parallel 
columns of raw and weighted column 
inch totals for eight newspapers by five 
political directions yielded near-perfect 
correlation, both for direction and for 
newspapers. The same was true for raw 
and weighted statements. The conclu- 
sion was that for two-party political 
campaign news the weighting of item 
or statement totals would be unneces- 
sarily tedious. 


Item units which had been coded as 
neutral contained stories that were bal- 
anced in direction, items that were 
mere announcements, and also items 
that presented a difficulty in deciding 
direction. The question arose whether 
the method of coding which eliminated 
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this material from the directional totals 
might have caused serious error. The 
answer was sought by comparing the 
division within the stories that were 
coded neutral with the division in sto- 
ries assigned a direction and measured 
in column inches. 


The correlation coefficients of .832 
between Democratic inches and Demo- 
cratic statements in neutral stories and 
.770 for the corresponding Republican 
columns were fairly high. But they were 
not high enough to indicate absence of 
danger of error. The error was greater 
in some newspapers than in others. 


If the identification and reporting of 
individual newspapers’ performance is 
to be a part of a comprehensive study 
using the column-inch measure, the in- 
dication is that a score on statement 
content of “neutral” stories would be a 
useful check. 


DIFFERENCES IN ILLUSTRATIONS 


Pictures were measured in units of 
single items, area in column inches, and 
area weighted for display. No attempt 
was made to analyze their symbolic 
content; they were coded as Democrat- 
ic, Republican or neutral according to 
the affiliation of the principal referent 
or referents pictured, and the coders 
had near-perfect agreement on this ba- 
sis. Partisan direction was assigned to 
247 pictures: 93 Democratic and 154 
Republican. This was a heavier Repub- 
lican proportion than was found in 
news stories. Only one paper carried 
more Democratic than Republican pic- 
tures. The paper which readers had 
called strongly Republican had nearly 
four times as many Republican pictures 
as it did Democratic. 

When the arrays of differences of 
percentages for the several ways of 
measuring pictures were intercorrelated 
and compared with reader ratings, the 
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TABLE 7 


Intercorrelation of Measures of Illustrations 





Reader 


Rating 


D. of Pct. 
Number 


D. of Pct. 
Inches 


D. of Pct. 
Weighted 





Reader Rating 

D. of Pct. Number 
D. of Pct. Inches 
D. of Pct. Weighted 


693 804 822 
X 954 972 
Xx 982 

xX 





results in Table 7 were obtained. Count- 
ing mere numbers of pictures correlated 
more than .95 with the two weighted 
measures. But the area and weighted 
measures agreed even more closely. It 
was concluded that a crude count of 
numbers of pictures by direction care- 
fully defined would give a stable set of 
differences, and that measuring by area 
in column inches would give a set of 
differences that would be little altered 
by the tedious application of weights 
for position. 
Z SCORES FOR MEASURES OF DIFFERENCE 
This study rejected the idea of com- 
bining the scores from four areas of 
news content into a composite score for 
each newspaper, because no way ap- 
peared to validate the weight to be giv- 
en each of the four areas. Rather, it 
sought to report the four areas on com- 


parable scales, with the position of each 
newspaper stated in terms of the rela- 
tion of its performance to that of the 
others. The method of Z scores offered 
this solution. A newspaper’s Z score in 
one of the four areas is its deviation 
from the mean of the distribution di- 
vided by the standard deviation. Z 
scores can be given any mean and the 
standard deviation set to any scale that 
suits the convenience of presentation, 
and this makes possible the assembling 
of measures from the four areas on one 
chart. Furthermore, they avoid the trou- 
blesome assumption that a parity of the 
two sides is the “ideal” treatment. 
Newspapers are shown on one side or 
the other of the mean rather than on 
one side or the other of the point of 
equal treatment. 

Table 8 shows the transformation to 
Z scores (with a mean of 50 and stand- 


TABLE 8 


Differences of Percentages by Direction for Eight Newspapers in Four Areas of 
News Treatment, Converted to Z Scores with a Mean of 50 and 
Standard Deviation of 10 





Reporting 


Pictures 
Col. In. 


Stories 
Col. In. 


Display 
Index 





65.39 
57.83 

7.96 
62.87 
34.66 
31.89 
71.94 
67.41 


52.63 
46.60 
31.53 
58.67 
52.64 
37.68 
61.08 
59.15 


50.16 
40.13 
26.57 
57.14 
47.50 
58.02 
47.21 
73.25 
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ard deviation equal to 10) of four of 
the arrays of differences that were con- 
sidered acceptable on the basis of re- 
sults of this study. Figure A is the 
graphic representation of the same data. 


SUMMARY 


1. The difference-of-percentage pat- 
tern for displaying variations among 
newspapers in direction of content 
about a two-party presidential campaign 
is simple to apply. In comparable areas 
it corresponds closely in results to the 
Rarick “favorable index” scores. 


2. Rules for coding can be prepared 
that will obtain highly reliable results 
on two-party presidential campaign 
news, using as a unit either statements 
or whole news stories measured in col- 
umn inches. 

3. An objective formula for weight- 
ing of political campaign news in pro- 
portion to display in standard format 
newspapers was created, based on the 


relationship of readership and manifest 
content. 


4. High correlations of arrays 
weighted by this display index with ar- 
rays from crude measures tended to val- 
idate the display index but indicated 
that it wes superfluous in measuring po- 
litical campaign news by statements or 
column inches. 

5. Headline differences obtained by 
assigning a direction to each headline 
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as a whole and totaling display indexes 
for them by direction were consistent 
with differences obtained from counting 
statements. 

6. No justification was found for 
weighting news story content for dis- 
play. 

7. If the identification and reporting 
of individual newspapers’ performanie 
is to be part of a comprehensive study 
using the column-inch method, a sepa- 
rate score on the statement content of 
stories coded “neutral” may be desir- 
able. 

8. Counting mere numbers of pic- 
tures gave differences of percentages 
that correlated highly with other differ- 
ences, but counting area in column 
inches correlated even more highly with 
a measure weighted for display. 

9. Transformation of arrays of dif- 
ferences to Z scores permits their col- 
lection in a single graph and helps dis- 
pose of the erroneous assumption that 
parity is the ideal and deviation from 
parity is bias. 

10. While these four area measures 
reveal much about newspaper perform- 
ance, no claim is made that they are 
all-inclusive. Other measures of other 
aspects of news treatment would be 
useful. But it is felt that these measures 
apply to the significant areas of news 
treatment and that they give a good in- 
dication of newspaper performance. 





“We have gone a long way, as you know, toward improvement in the 
reporting of facts. But I question whether we have made comparable prog- 
ress in the authoritative interpretation of news, in the frank expression of 
disc; ning editorial opinion on the news, and in timely and learned critical 
writing about the arts and sciences. Who will train the men to do that job? 
How well will they be trained? That depends largely upon your depart- 
ments and schools. There is no other division in the colleges really equipped 
to do the job. The political scientists and sociologists, perhaps the more 
likely candidates, are not prepared to accomplish adequately such a task, 
nor are they interested primarily in that problem.”—GeEorGE E. SIMMONS, 


at AEJ convention, Albuquerque. 











Recent Trends in the 
Weekly Newspaper Field” 


BY THOMAS F. 


Despite a decline in the number of papers, the weekly field is 
stronger than ever before. This conclusion is based on a study of 
trends and on personal visits to more than 450 weekly news- 
paper offices. The author is professor of journalism at Minne- 
sota and author of three books on weekly journalism. 


BARNHART 





@ IF ONE WERE INCLINED TO JUDGE 
the relative position of the weekly 
newspaper field of 1954 with 1930 in 
terms of the number of weekly news- 
papers published, it would be a tempta- 
tion to conclude that the field “has 
gone to the dogs.” Certainly, figures for 
the last quarter century seemingly sup- 
ply raw data for such a conclusion. As 
evidence, the 1954 edition of N. W. 
Ayer & Sons annual Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals lists the total of 
weeklies, semi-weeklies, and tri-week- 
lies as 9,527—a figure that represents a 
loss of 2,162 since 1930, when there 
were 11,689 such newspapers in this 
country. 

Though the trend in numbers of 
weeklies is unmistakably down, let's 
not use the total figure to jump to the 
conclusion that the weekly field is with- 
ering away. Far, far from that. 


As one who has taught courses in 
weekly journalism for a quarter of a 
century, who has written three books 
on the subject, who has compiled a 


*Credit is due to The Inland Printer for per- 
mission to use material by the same author, pub- 
lished in the issue of February 1954. Parts of 
this article were contained in an address by the 
author before a journalism student convocation 
at University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., on 
May 13, 1954. 
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comprehensive bibliography of the 
field’s literature, who has spoken before 
scores of district, state, regional and na- 
tional meetings on aspects of the sub- 
ject, who has counseled hundreds of 
newspaper buyers and sellers, the writer 
believes he is in a position to point out 
that there are several offsetting factors 
which indicate that the weekly field, in- 
stead of being weakened, has been 
strengthened. 

Before tackling these offsetting fac- 
tors, it should be pointed out that there 
has been a dearth of major research on 
trends in weekly journalism since the 
end of World War II, except on costs, 
income and expenditures and advertis- 
ing rates—all on the cash register side. 
Nor, during the same period, has there 
been more than a score of noteworthy 
articles that touch even single aspects of 
the matter, such as mechanical prob- 
lems, printing prices and the like— 
again, with management's interests in 
the foreground. The approach taken in 
this article reflects management’s view- 
points, too; yet it is intended to be on a 
broader plane. Moreover, it is but- 
tressed with a minimum of figures and 
documentation, but with a maximum of 
observation, including points and point- 
ers picked up on personal visits to more 
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than 450 weekly newspaper publishing 
plants from June 1952 through July 
1954. 


PATTERN OF DECLINE IN NUMBERS, 
AND RESULT 


A study of the year-by-year fluctua- 
tions in the number of weekly newspa- 
pers published since 1930 shows that 
major declines occurred during two try- 
ing periods of historic importance in 
our country: one in the years 1930-35, 
during the widespread drouths and 
world-wide depression, and the other 
during the years of World War II. 
Each of these periods caused hundreds 
of weeklies to expire. 

The downward trend in numbers did 
not apply uniformly to the country as a 
whole. Examination of consolidated ta- 
bles for the 25-year period shows that 
many states felt sharp declines, others 
only moderate declines, others held 
about even and a few show actual gains 
in numbers. The large declines occurred 
mainly in the Midwest and South, in 
agricultural states peppered with hun- 
dreds of weekly newspapers in commu- 
nities of 500 to 1,000 population and 
other hundreds of papers in villages un- 
der 500 in population. 

Further study shows that states in 
which gains are reflected, or where 
numbers seem stabilized, are situated in 
the upper Atlantic coast region, and in 
some Western and Pacific coast sec- 
tions. Specifically, most of the gains are 
in suburban areas surrounding metro- 
politan cities, or in communities within 
large cities, or in new communities 
built at or near government- or indus- 
try-sponsored projects. 

Whatever may be thought disagree- 
able as a consequence of hundreds of 
newspaper expirations since 1930, the 
decline has had a bright side, for it was 
accompanied by a helpful corrective ad- 
justment: namely, the growth and great- 
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ly strengthened condition of weekly 
newspapers which survived. On the 
whole they are improved newspapers as 
well as more successful business prop- 
erties. They serve larger areas, have 
more readers and supply more complete 
news coverage of life in their communi- 
ties and surrounding areas. A further 
consequence is that the larger and more 
successful an individual newspaper be- 
comes, the greater the likelihood is that 
it will establish and maintain an editor- 
written editorial column of merit. 

What is the outlook ahead—in terms 
of numbers of newspapers? Judging by 
what has happened in the past, supple- 
mented by knowledge of what has tak- 
en place this year (1954), it seems safe 
to predict that the total number will 
continue to decline. The bulk of expira- 
tions will be in communities of under 
1,000 population; other losses will oc- 
cur in larger communities where it will 
be deemed prudent to consolidate three 
papers to two, or two to one, chiefly be- 
cause of high costs of production. 
Though this trend has somber overtones 
and dispiriting implications for individ- 
ual communities, there is, nevertheless, 
a heartening side in the long run, for, 
as exceedingly marginal newspapers ex- 
pire, newspapers remaining in those 
areas become better products—through 
bigger fields, expanded news coverage, 
increased circulations, more advertising 
and more money to spend for improve- 
ments of all kinds. 

To sum up, the number of weekly 
newspapers has declined over a long pe- 
riod and will continue to do so in the 
immediate future, but those that remain 
are generally stronger and better. 


FACTORS THAT STRENGTHEN 
WEEKLY FIELD 
What is happening to values of news- 
paper properties? Newspaper buyers 
continue to show a keen interest in ac- 
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quiring medium- and large-size weekly 
properties that earn an adequate profit 
under present business conditions. On 
the other hand, buyers show only slight 
interest in mewspaper properties in 
towns under 1,000 population, unless 
they are proved buying centers of ex- 
cellent trading areas. 


What tends to keep medium- and 
large-size weekly newspaper values 


firm? The factors are not far to seek 
nor difficult to evaluate. They are: 


1. Demand for good properties exceeds 
supply; in other words, more persons 
are willing to buy than there are 
publishers willing to sell. 

. Land values occupied by plants in- 
creased in value with inflation in re- 
cent years. 

. In the same period hundreds of pub- 
lishers erected new publishing and 
printing plants. 

. Other thousands of publishers built 
additions to plants; or put in new 
heating, lighting, or air-conditioning 
equipment. 

. Thousands of small towns had sub- 
stantial additions in population, thus 
increasing opportunities for added 
advertising and circulation. 

. Advertising volume and rates moved 
to or near the highest point in the 
history of American journalism; so, 
too, did commercial printing volume 
and prices. 

. Total circulation of weeklies reached 
an all-time high, and so did sub- 
scription prices of most newspapers. 

. Nearly every publisher added to his 
plant investment in terms of modern 
equipment, including typesetting ma- 
chine, casting box, miterer, metal 
saw, platen or cylinder press for 
commercial printing, or possibly a 
larger press for printing the news- 
paper. 

. The dollar-volume of gross business 
of most small-town newspapers is at 
or near the peak reached in the his- 
tory of each publication. 


Thus, newspaper values are firm be- 
cause properties have increased in val- 
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ue, and business in all aspects of pub- 
lishing and printing is at or near its 
all-time peak. 

Why, specifically, did publishers in- 
crease their investments in buildings 
and equipment? There are two answers. 
First, as the small towns grew in popu- 
lation and business during the last dec- 
ade or more, there were corresponding 
increases in demand for newspapers, 
advertising and printing. Second, pub- 
lishers’ experiences during the years of 
World War II, which were character- 
ized by drastic shortages of manpower, 
equipment and newsprint, taught most 
of them that production at postwar high 
wages, coupled with dependence on ob- 
solete equipment, would not enable 
them to compete for long on a profit- 
able basis. So they met their problems 
by adding floor space and equipment to 
make their shops more productive at 
each production center. Thus it was 
that the postwar years unleashed a vast 
program of building activity, coupled 
with a collective urge to buy newer, 
usually automatic, equipment. The goal, 
of course, was to make each worker 
more productive and thereby reduce 
costs. 


What is happening in terms of net 
profits? Financial statements of many 
medium- and large-size weekly newspa- 
pers show a range of from 15 percent 
to 42 percent profit before taxes for the 
years 1950, 1951 and 1952. Statements 
for 1953 revealed that papers’ staffs had 
to work harder for an increase in busi- 
ness to attain the same dollar profit, at 
a lowered percentage-of-business ratio. 


WORKING CONDITIONS HAVE IMPROVED 


The period since the end of World 
War II has been marked by a wide- 
spread improvement in working condi- 
tions for publishers and employees 
alike. Here is some of the evidence: 
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More publishers are getting away 
from energy-draining 70-hour weeks on 
the job. More of them find (or take) 
time to act as other humans act; they 
spend more time with their wives and 
children, more time fishing, more time 
golfing, more time in just plain visiting. 

More staff members work shorter 
weeks. They, too, get more opportuni- 
ties to behave like human beings; they 
take auto trips to distant places, they go 
hunting, they enjoy flowers and gar- 
dens, they paint their own houses, they 
frolic with their children. 

More publishers and staff members 
now get bona fide vacations—thanks to 
pre-print issues, i.e., issues assembled 
and printed in advance of the week that 
both publisher and staff “lock up the 
plant and leave town for a week.” 

With more attention given to work- 
flow and plant layout, employees are 
happier over arrangements of equip- 
ment that save time, save steps and 
save on costs of production. 

Morale-builders are on the increase. 
Now, when you drop into a weekly 
newspaper Office to “talk shop” with the 
publisher you may hear a radio going. 
Coffee “breaks” are standard proce- 
dures in northern-tier states, especially 
at mid-morning, and perhaps after- 
noons, too. Even old-fashioned staff 
picnics and fishing trips are being re- 
vived. And many weeklies now have a 
telephone in the back-shop as well as in 
the front-office—to handle family and 
advertiser calls to individuals. 
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PROGRESS IN APPEARANCE AND CONTENT 


Another encouraging trend, given 
new and greater impetus since the end 
of the World War II, is that of general 
progress, but mixed with some mea- 
sures of retreat, in both the appearance 
and content of weekly newspapers. The 
truth of this statement is obvious to 
everyone who knows the weekly field. 
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As it did to other aspects of weekly 
publishing, World War II caused a tem- 
porary setback in picture-taking and the 
use of halftones. As the manpower 
problem eased, and as shortages ended 
in films, flash bulbs and other essential 
equipment, a resurgence of interest in 
news photography and halftone-making 
followed. Cameras and equipment were 
improved apace by suppliers. But it was 
the Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Company’s Scan-a-graver, electronic en- 
graving machine that makes halftones 
ty boring holes in plastic sheets, intro- 
duced in 1948, that ushered in a new 
era for the weekly as well as the small 
daily press of the nation. (Other mod- 
els have been developed since: the Ca- 
det in 1952, and the Scan-a-sizer in 
1954.) Hundreds of weeklies now lease 
one or the other of the machines. Some 
publishers confine output of plastic 
printing plates to their own news, ad- 
vertising and commercial printing 
needs, but most do work for neighbor- 
ing plants as well. One Minnesota plant, 
with three machines, including a recent 
model Engrav-a-plate (Klischograph in 
Germany), turns out orders each week 
for approximately 150 newspapers in 
the Upper Midwest region. The greatly 
expanded use of pictures, at nominal 
cost, stands foremost as the outstanding 
trend in both appearance and content in 
the weekly press since World War II 
ended. 

Next, appearance-wise, one must turn 
to progress in page design, particularly 
to makeup of front pages and editorial- 
and-feature pages. Many experimenters, 
following the footsteps of early Euro- 
pean functionalists, have turned to all- 
out horizontal makeup; others strive for 
effective page patterns by using strong 
rectangles, jogs, change-of-plane and 
structural freedom. Planned spontane- 
ity is the keynote. Credit for a part of 
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this progress in design must be attrib- 
uted to the now-plentiful supply of 
news pictures. 


The trends in typography since 
World War II are mixed and seemingly 
run at cross-purposes. On the clear side 
—the side of progress—it can be said 
that the number of editors who have 
embraced modern, easy-to-set and easy- 
to-read headlines represents a definite 
gain. A tremendous gain may be re- 
ported, too, in the number of newspa- 
pers that replaced old fonts of worn, 
dog-eared matrices used for setting 
body type with new fonts of more leg- 
ible design. But, in this writer’s view, 
the small-town papers that narrowed 
column widths to 11% or, even worse, 
to 11 picas, have taken a backward 
step that is difficult to justify on the ba- 
sis of economy, for the economy argu- 
ment does not apply to small-town 
newspapers, with relatively small circu- 
lations, as it does to large newspapers 
which find newsprint claiming 25 per- 
cent to 40 percent of their costs of pro- 
duction. Fortunately, as this is written, 
not many weeklies have collapsed their 
column widths. 


Noticeable trends in improved news 
coverage and content in the largest seg- 
ment of the weekly press, the smali- 
town newspapers, since World War II 
are: (a) intensified news-picture cov- 
erage, a subject touched upon earlier; 
(b) amplified coverage of school news, 
particularly on such topics as enrollment 
increases, teacher shortages, building 
needs, additions to plants, locations for 
new schools, consolidations of schools, 
bond issues and school recreation 


areas; (c) increase in number of his- 
torical articles pegged to local commu- 
nities, most of which are tied in with 
hundreds of centennial and other anni- 
versary observances; and (d) the slow 
increase in the number of columns and 
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departments for teen-agers, that all-but- 
overlooked age-group in small towns. 
That summarizes the main areas of im- 
provement. 


Let’s now, for a moment, note the 
areas of news coverage and content that 
need improving, either because the sub- 
jects are not covered, or covered spas- 
modically, or thinly. A few examples 
here are: the entire area of government 
news; background stories of interest and 
importance in present-day living, such 
as business, industry, trade, housing, 
transportation; resource-type stories, 
such as agriculture, forestry, mining 
and the like. And most small-town 
weeklies continue to overlook local cov- 
erage of retail price levels and employ- 
ment; so, too, for local developments in 
health and welfare, at both individual 
and group levels. 


By and large, the leading community 
weeklies, located in homogenous sec- 
tions of large cities, and suburban 
weeklies, located in the outskirts of met- 
ropolitan cities, have been the pace- 
makers in the parade of progress in 
weekly journalism since the end of 
World War II. Many are now so well 
packaged in terms of design and typog- 
raphy that even a professional typogra- 
pher would be hard put to it to suggest 
other than picayunish changes. They 
stand out for freshness and attractive- 
ness. They stand out so much so, in 
fact, that they “cry to be picked up.” 
And, once picked up, they hold readers’ 
attention by top-notch headline writing. 
by fast-moving news stories, by both 
short and long feature stories, by story- 
telling pictures, by a wide variety of 
news and information departments, by 
take-a-stand editorials and by staff writ- 
ten columns. 


Do they have a secret for enlisting 
interest? No, they don’t. They are just 
more willing to experiment in an effort 
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to bring to light new interests of read- 
ers, and to give them what subscribers 
are wont to call “good reading” on sub- 
jects that tap home, hobby and recrea- 
tional interests of the entire family. In 
a nubbin, these papers strive for good 
design and typography, for complete 
news and editorial coverage, and add 
big jiggers of local features that readers 
enjoy. 
IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, 
GRADUATES AND OTHERS 


How does the weekly field add up for 
journalism teachers, graduates and oth- 
ers with special interests in the future 
the field holds? 

Teachers should encourage interested 
journalism students to work as report- 
ers, reporter-photographers, reporter-ad 
salesmen, or at other jobs that open up 
on weekly newspapers. The chief val- 
ues of joining a weekly staff are that 
the weekly provides a closer contact 
with all aspects of publishing, as well as 
a greater variety of experiences in any 
given day, week, month or year, than 
can be had on other publications. 
Where else but on a weekly would a 
staff member on one day write from six 
to a dozen news stories and headlines, 
take news pictures, perhaps make the 
cuts himself, write cut captions and leg- 
ends, prepare subscription receipts and 
ring up the money, interview the may- 
or, pick up a few classified ads, select 
illustrations and prepare ad layouts for 
a few retail stores, edit correspondence, 
plan page makeup and read proofs! 
These jobs are all in a day’s work for 
thousands of persons every work day 
on weeklies. By doing them one soon 
learns the importance of inter-relation- 
ships of departments on newspapers, 
and also sees the over-all picture in a 
way that cannot be duplicated on any 
other type of publication. In time, too, 
a beginner learns to his own satisfac- 
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tion what kinds of work on a newspa- 
per he likes better than others, and 
what kinds he does better. These dis- 
coveries enable him to make early de- 
cisions about his future. 

Teachers should point out that the 
size of the weekly community is one of 
its chief attractions for learning how a 
community functions in terms of gov- 
ernment units, industry, business, trade, 
education, agriculture, labor, churches 
and so on. Everything that makes a 
community tick is at one’s finger tips. 
Whatever one does for a weekly, he 
meets the leaders and emergent leaders 
in every sphere of community life and 
activity. Odds are, too, within a few 
weeks or months he’ll be established in 
his own pattern for leadership—in 
sports, church activities, Boy Scouts, 
education, politics, business promotion 
or something else. 

Teachers also can justifiably point out 
that it is in the small-town newspaper 
field that a graduate learns quickly of 
the fundamentals of the newspaper’s 
real role and relationships in all aspects 
of community life. 

Fortunately, many universities and 
colleges teaching journalism have staff 
members who are sufficiently familiar 
with the weekly field to call it to the 
attention of students; many offer one or 
more courses to acquaint students with 
it. Yet, the sad fact is that not enough 
journalism students are exposed to the 
opportunities in weekly journalism to 
enable our schools to fill even half of 
the good jobs the field offers. 

How does the present condition add 
up for journalism graduates of our col- 
leges and universities and for others in- 
terested in weekly newspapering? 

The weekly newspaper field in all its 
branches—small-town, community and 
suburban—is actually more attractive 
than ever before. The field beckons to 
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beginners and experienced alike be- 
cause it offers opportunities for the 
highest grade of professional skill; indi- 
viduality in newspapermaking; intelli- 
gent business management; investment 
in, and ownership of, newspaper prop- 
erties by persons of limited capital; and 
opportunities for thousands of persons 
to assert their right, as individuals, to 
work for themselves and to build their 
own futures. 

College and university records show 
that the small-town weekly newspapers 
of the nation are staffed with thousands 
of men and women who took majors in 
schools and departments of journalism. 
Most were happy to begin their careers 
by working for others; many remain 
with the paper on which they started; 
many worked for a few years and 
moved to a larger newspaper. Fortu- 
nately, other hundreds of them, usually 
after a learning period on a weekly, 
purchased newspapers of their own. 
Today, many hundreds of weekly as 
well as small daily newspapers are 
owned and operated by these college- 
and university-trained men and women 
who wanted a paper and a business of 
of their own. 
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Whether one is a staffer or a pub- 
lisher, the small-town newspaper field 
offers immense satisfactions in terms of 
power, influence, comfortable living, 
respect of fellow citizens and, finally, a 
good financial return for effort expend- 
ed and capital invested. 

Nor is that the end of the story about 
opportunities. We know from the rec- 
ords of colleges and universities, and 
from articles in newspapers and the 
professional press, that many graduates 
and former students who started on 
staffs of small-town newspapers and 
moved out of the field after a few years 
are now in positions of great impor- 
tance and responsibility. They lead use- 
ful and purposeful lives in government 
service, politics, business, education, 
public relations, metropolitan city news- 
papers and magazines, advertising. cir- 
culation, news services, radio, television 
and scores of other fields of opportu- 
nity. 

Though many persons have entered 
and left the small-town journalism field, 
I have yet to meet one who does not 
both boast of the experience and place 
an extremely high value on the over- 
view gained from it. 








“U. S. newspapers last year consumed about six million tons of news- 
print, costing more than 750 million dollars. 

“Of this total at least 60 percent, or 450 million dollars worth of news- 
print, was used for advertising space to support about the same or a re- 
duced news content. 

“In New York City alone eight newspapers had an estimated total adver- 
tising revenue in 1953 of 180 million dollars. No figures are available on 
total circulation revenues, but assuming circulation revenue was at least 
one-third of advertising revenue, we have an indicated total revenue from 
advertising and circulation of close to 250 million dollars. 

“I will venture the guess that these eight newspapers with total revenues 
of about 250 million dollars did not have combined net earnings of as much 
as two percent or five million dollars."—F. M. FLYNN, president, New 
York Daily News, speaking at the AEJ convention, Albuquerque. 











British Television 
And lts Viewers 


BY JOHN T. SUCHY* 


A picture of British television as it has developed prior to the 
scheduled introduction of commercial TV in 1955 is given in 
this summary of an M.A. thesis written at the State University 
of lowa. The author was in London during the summer of 1953 
to conduct his content analysis of BBC programs. 





> TELEVISION WITH HIGH DEFINITION 
professional quality pictures on a regu- 
lar schedule was a reality in Great Brit- 
ain years before the United States had 
it. The British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion inaugurated its television service in 
1936, a service that was technically 
much the same as the TV we know to- 
day. There was a wartime lapse of pro- 
grams for nearly seven years, but Brit- 
ish television took up where it left off, 
on a single channel,’ in 1946. A new 
chapter will be added to its history 
when commercial video begins operat- 
ing on a second channel sometime in 
1955. 


*The National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, Urbana, Ill., is mimeographing and 
binding portions of the M.A. thesis upon which 
this article is based, under the title, Some Com- 
parisons Between British and American Televi- 
sion. The NAEB publication will include sum- 
maries of statistical material mostly covering the 
kinds of programs available to British viewers. 
The thesis, “British Television, August 12-25, 
1953, a Content Analysis of Programs,” was di- 
rected by Prof. Arthur M. Barnes of the Iowa 
journalism staff. 


1 British television does not actually operate on 
only one channel, as there are several transmit- 
ters blanketing approximately 90 percent of the 
people, and the transmitters must use a number 
of channels so as not to interfere with each 
other. However, with very rare exceptions, all 
transmitters broadcast the same program at the 
same time. 
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The present non-commercial televi- 
sion service operated under the BBC is 
part of a broadcasting system that has 
set a pattern of management entirely 
different from our own, public instead 
of private ownership. BBC sound and 
television programs for the people in 
the United Kingdom are non-commer- 
cial, financed through license fees paid 
by owners of receiving sets and through 
revenue from publications.” 

By the end of 1953 television in Brit- 
ain had reached a crossroads. One road 
meant continuing the then current an- 
nual low license fees for operating re- 
ceiving sets ($5.60 for sound and tele- 
vision combined) and keeping programs 
much as they were, for a little over five 
hours a day on one channel; there could 
be some future expansion, but this 
would have to be limited because of 
low finances. The second choice, a vari- 
ation of the first one, also meant stick- 
ing with the BBC. Great Britain could 
have an expanded non-commercial tele- 
vision service within the next few years, 


2? The magazines The Listener and Radio Times 
published by the BBC pay about 10 percent of 
broadcasting’s costs from advertising and circu- 
lation revenues. 
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but the annual license fee would have 
to be higher (perhaps $8.40 or $11.20 
per set). The alternative to these 
choices meant at least a partial element 
of commercial competition in television 
under a new corporation, though the 
BBC’s non-commercial TV _ service 
could be retained also. 


The Conservative Government chose 
this last alternative, against the wishes 
of the Labor Party and some of its own 
party members.’ On July 1, 1954 the 
Government added a portion of the 
second alterrative to its proposals by 
raising television license charges to 
$8.40 per year. (The license fee for 
sound radio alone remains at $2.80.) 
Some funds from this increase will give 
the commercial television service (to be 
known as the Independent Television 
Authority) some income not dependent 
on advertising revenue. 


This increase in license charges had 
little affected British TV programs 
through the 1954 summer. The British 
Broadcasting Corporation made ar- 
rangements to use some American pro- 
grams such as “Amos ’n Andy,” and 
adaptations from the series “You Are 
There,” using British actors to portray 
moments in British history. In July 
1954 a five-a-week motion picture film 
television newsreel was expanded to 
seven nights a week, with the addition 
of still pictures. Great Britain played a 
major part in the summer 1954 open- 
ing of “Eurovision,” the European tele- 
vision network. BBC television contin- 
ued to operate for less than five and 
one-half hours daily. 


*The Government compelled dissenting Con- 
servatives to support commercial TV on the basis 
of party loyalty. Laborite Herbert Morrison re- 
peatedly stated his party would reject commercial 
TV should it regain the Government. Debate in 
parliament and press continued over two years, 
even after approval of the service. 
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(> WHAT IS THE CHARACTER OF BBC 
television? The writer, in analyzing Brit- 
ish programs for the period August 
12-25, 1953, used analysis categories 
adopted by Prof. Dallas W. Smythe of 
the University of Illinois for studies of 
New York City television.* Comparison 
shows that a slightly larger percentage 
of 1953 New York programs was pure- 
ly entertainment than was true of the 
BBC. And, by contrast, somewhat larg- 
er percentages of British than New 
York programs were of information or 
orientation (not entertainment) type 
content. 


British television directs its programs 
specifically to three types of viewers: 
housewives, children and the general 
adult public. There is a transmission 
period for each audience: housewives, 
approximately 3 to 4 p.m.; children, 
about 5 to 6 p.m.; and the general adult 
public, 7:30 to 10:30 or 11 p.m. Be- 
tween transmission periods the service 
signs off. Television times are varied fre- 
quently to suit day-to-day circumstances 
and to allow for special events and 
sports programs. In the year ending 
March 31, 1953, sports occupied 13.6 
percent of all British television time. 


BBC television programs witnessed 
vy the writer sometimes were longer 
than times listed in schedules published 
by the corporation. There were no time 
limits rigid to the second, particularly 
for dramatic productions. “Public ser- 
vice announcements” as well as com- 
mercials are still entirely lacking from 
British TV. Announcements between 
programs vary considerably in length, 
but such announcements are always 
concerned only with the television pro- 
grams themselves. Women do a greater 


* Dallas W. Smythe, Three Years of New York 
Television, 1951-1953, January 4-10 (Urbana: 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
1953). 
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share of television announcing in Brit- 
ain than in the United States. 

A full-length play of an hour and a 
half to two hours is presented each 
Sunday. Until the autumn of 1954 this 
play was always repeated for additional 
viewers the following Thursday. Each 
repeat performance is live, not a kine- 
scope recording, due to union restric- 
tions on the use of actors. Variety of 
the “music hall” type is a popular eve- 
ning feature and often originates from 
outside the London BBC television stu- 
dios. Panel-type quiz shows such as an 
adaptation of America’s “What’s My 
Line?” also are popular entertainment. 
An American western film is televised 
for children one afternoon a week. 


Four times during two weeks of 
programs in August 1953 the writer 
watched a British TV announcer re- 
quest that parents not allow their chil- 
dren to view an “unsuitable” program. 
Three of these warnings were extended 
regarding the final two weekly evening 
episodes of a science-fiction thriller 
drama.° The fourth was given before an 
afternoon showing of the American mo- 
tion picture, “Topper.” A British an- 
nouncer during the two week period 
also warned adult viewers who tend to 
become excited not to watch another 
evening drama production.°® 


Turning from warnings against vio- 
lence to acts and threats of violence as 
they could be counted, the writer found 
that New York television when studied 
by Professor Smythe in January 1953 
had nearly twice as many acts and 
threats of violence per hour as did the 
BBC during August 12-25 of that year. 
Drama programs had more violence 
than all other kinds of programs on 
both television systems, and it was of 
interest to note that children’s drama 


5“The Quatermass Experiment,” Aug. 15, 22. 
*“Mr. Betts Runs Away,” Aug. 19. 
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programs were the most violent kind of 
drama on both New York and British 
television. There was more violence per 
hour in the children’s hours than during 
the evening adult or afternoon house- 
wives’ time segments on both television 
systems. But New York children’s hour 
programs remained more violent than 
their British counterparts.’ 

Perhaps indicative of a culture trait 
is the fact that the gun was less than 
half as popular as a means of commit- 
ting violence on BBC programs as it 
was on New York television. The club 
or stick and the whip (on animals) 
were used more often than the gun for 
committing BBC acts and threats of 
violence. 

British television can, and does, de- 
vote a greater proportion of its time 
than New York TV to special programs 
for groups of viewers, often groups who 
are minorities of the potential viewing 
audience. This is especially true with 
regard to programs for children. Chil- 
dren’s television is always at 5 o’clock, 
Sunday through Saturday. There is a 
special weekly children’s newsreel, re- 
peated for those who do not see it the 
first time. A 15-minute story or playlet 
“for the very young” appears frequent- 
ly weekday afternoons as a program 
titled “Watch With Mother.” 

Because the BBC does not sell its pro- 
grams to advertisers who need guaran- 
teed audiences for their commercial 
messages, it can experiment with pro- 
grams that might have limited appeal. 
Offerings may be like those of “Omni- 
bus” on U. S. television: documentary 


™There were 9.6 acts and threats per hour dur- 
ing New York children’s hours, 6.1 per hour dur- 
ing BBC children’s hours. Acts and threats for 
al! television time other than the children’s hours 
were: New York, 4.4 per hour; BBC, 2.0 per 
hour. A short American western drama film epi- 
sode during BBC children’s hours contained far 
more violence than any other British television 
program of comparable length, 12 acts and 
threats in 16.5 minutes. 
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films, fine arts, ballet, classical music 
and drama. British television in 1952 
experimented with educational class- 
room television and planned a large 
scale trial run involving 300 to 500 
schools; this was put off for lack of 
funds. 

Taboos against things that might of- 
fend some viewers are less apparent on 
British than American television drama. 
Thus, with appropriate warnings to par- 
ents, “The Quatermass Experiment,” a 
thrilling but grotesque science-fiction 
serial was successfully televised. The 
serial in some respects resembled the 
Orson Welles “War of the Worlds” 
broadcast of the 1930s that raised ha- 
voc among some U.S. radio listeners.® 


V¥> sINCE THE 1930s THE BRITISH 
Broadcasting Corporation has used sam- 
pling techniques to determine the size 
of its audience. A cross section of the 
United Kingdom adult population is in- 
terviewed daily on what programs they 
listened to or viewed the preceding day; 
this results in a “barometer” or box of- 
fice measure of television or radio pro- 
grams.® TV results are tabulated both 
as percentages of set owners and as per- 
centages of the total adult British popu- 
lation.?° Interviewers polled 2,500 per- 
sons daily for radio and television list- 
ings in 1953. 

This “barometer” does not tell the 
whole story, especially for BBC televi- 
sion. Three British radio sound services 
plus radio stations on the European 
continent compete with each other for 
listeners; but until the commercial ser- 
vice is started the British TV viewer 


8 There were apparently no unfavorable reac- 
tions to the serial from British viewers. 

*See Robert Silvey, “Methods of Viewer Re- 
search Employed by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Spring 
1951, pp. 89-104. 

%” British television set ownership was said to 
have exceeded the 3 million mark in mid-1954, 
with an estimated four viewers per set. 
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still can watch only one program, 
whether he likes it or not. An audience 
reaction “thermometer” or panel of set 
owning families instructed to report 
their reactions to programs was set up 
for BBC radio in 1941 and expanded 
to television after World War II. The 
viewing panel in 1953 consisted of 600 
families stratified to resemble as closely 
as possible the television public. Panel 
members are asked to rate only those 
programs they would normally see. 


Reactions of the panel are coded by 
the BBC. Programs are assigned grades 
of A-plus, A, B, C, and C-minus, ac- 
cording to the reaction of each panel 
member submitting a report. These 
grades are changed to numerical ratings 
of 4, 3, 2, 1 and 0. Then the BBC com- 
piles a “reaction index” for each pro- 
gram." The maximum index possible 
is 100, the minimum possible, zero. In- 
dex figures have nothing whatsoever to 
do with audience sizes. A small number 


of persons submitting favorable reports 
on a program might give it a high “re- 
action index” rating, while the actual 
audience for that program would give it 
a very low box office or “barometer” 
figure. 


Viewer research statistics are not 
widely circulated in Britain as they are 
in the United States. “Thermometer” 
and “barometer” figures are confiden- 
tial, intended for use within the Corpo- 
ration. Findings are not allowed to rule 
the composition of future television 
programs, but are “considered with the 
utmost care” and weighed with other 
relevant considerations.’* It is difficult 


™ The “reaction index” is computed using this 
formula: Index equals total points scored times 
100 divided by the total number of votes or re- 
ports received times 4 


100P 
oe Ss 
aQ= v7 


2 See Report of the Broadcasting Committee, 
1949 (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Of- 
fice, 1951), pp. 55-60. 
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TABLE | 


Programs Other Than the Cricket Test Match Liked Most by Those Members 
of BBC Panel of Viewers Who Returned Questionnaires 
(Having the Highest Reaction Indices} 





Reaction 


Index Program and Date 





81 Sounding Brass (repeat of full-length play), Thurs., Aug. 13 
81 Today at the Oval (summary of cricket test match with cricket news), 


Wed., Aug. 19 


Last Over of Fifth Test (television recording of last test match plays for 
evening rebroadcast), Wed., Aug. 19 

Today at the Oval, Tues., Aug. 18 

Prudence Kitten (children’s variety with puppets), Wed., Aug. 19 

London Laughs (portion of London variety stage show), Mon., Aug. 17 

Where the Heart Is (repeat of full-length play), Thurs., Aug. 20 

The Appleyards-6 (one of series of family dramas), Sat., Aug. 22 

Toppers by the Sea (variety acts), Fri, Aug. 14 

International Swimming, Britain vs. Holland, Sat., Aug. 22 





to determine just how important audi- 
ence research is in determining BBC 
television program content, but pro- 
grams are not governed automatically 
by regard to what will please the 
most common denominator of viewer 
interest. 


Y> BRITISH TELEVISION’S RELATIVELY 
large percentage of sports programming 
finds justification in “thermometer” fig- 
ures for August 12-25, 1953. Cricket 
is Britain’s national sport most like 
baseball, and cricket’s “world series” 
that summer was a series of three test 
matches between England and Austra- 
lia. Television covered the final match 
(which England won) during the con- 
tent analysis period. The result: the 10 
television programs with the highest 
“thermometer” readings were portions 
of that test match (which took four 
days). As England’s chances of winning 
improved, the popularity among panel 
members went up, going from a reac- 
tion index of 82 to one of 91. The 
match was played entirely during the 
morning and afternoon hours, so it did 


not place among the most seen pro- 
grams. 

A listing of the 10 programs other 
than live telecasts of the test match 
most popular with the viewer panel 
(Table I) further illustrates the popu- 
larity of sports. The table also shows 
that repeat versions of two full-length 
plays were popular with viewers who 
saw them, apparently more popular 
than the original showings of the plays. 
All 20 programs with the highest re- 
action indices were intended to enter- 
tain, and all were of popular appeal, 
not “highbrow.” 

Seven of the 10 programs with the 
lowest reaction indices (Table 2) were 
definitely “highbrow.” Three of them 
were the only three BBC programs dur- 
ing August 12-25, 1953 devoted to the 
dance as an art. The others were an art 
film, a recital by a Negro singer, a rath- 
er formal discussion on violence in 
comic books, and an adaptation of a 
Dutch drama classic. 

Liked in some cases, disliked in oth- 
ers, music hall type variety ranked with 
drama as one of the most watched kinds 
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TABLE 2 


Programs Liked Least by Those Members of BBC Panel of Viewers Who 
Returned Questionnaires (Having the Lowest Reaction Indices) 





Reaction 


Index Program and Date 





36 Life, Death (story in modern dance), Tues., Aug. 25 

39 The Broken Jug (adaptation of old Dutch play), Mon., Aug. 24 

41 The Comics (discussion on comic books), Mon., Aug. 17 

42 Paul Draper (modern dance recital), Tues., Aug. 18 

43 Starlight (Gordon Heath, Negro singer), Fri., Aug. 21 

47 Summer Follies (variety acts), Thurs., Aug. 20 

52 King in Motley (children’s play), Thurs., Aug. 20 

53 Painting in Pakistan (art film), Fri., Aug. 14 

53 Variety Express (variety acts), Wed., Aug. 19 

53 The Princess and the Rose (story for children told in dance), Mon., 


Aug. 24 





of programs on BBC television. Table 
3 shows that variety programs scored 
five times among the 10 most watched 
programs during the analysis period. 
The last episode of “The Quatermass 
Experiment” was the most watched 
single drama program. All 10 most-seen 
programs were shown in the evenings; 
five, on Saturday night, by reputation 
British television’s “biggest” night. 

By contrast, all 10 programs seen by 
the fewest viewers (Table 4) were 


shown on weekday afternoons, when 
the television audience would be as- 
sumed naturally to be the smallest. 
However, none of these programs was 
among the 10 with the lowest reaction 
indices. Among programs with very 
limited (but apparently constant) audi- 
ences were those intended for pre- 
school children. 

“Thermometer” and “barometer 
readings considered together show un- 
mistakable British viewer preference for 
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TABLE 3 


Programs Seen by the Most Adult Viewers as Proportions of (A) Population of 
Great Britain, and (B) the Television Public 





Audience % 
A-Pop. B-TV Pub. 


Program and Date 





14.0 68 
12.4 67 
13.6 66 

Sat., Aug. 22 
13.0 66 
14.3 65 


Music Hall (variety acts), Sat., Aug. 22 
A Little of What You Fancy (variety acts), Sat., Aug. 15 
The Quatermass Experiment, No. 6 (last episode of thriller), 


Carroll Levis and His Discoveries (variety acts), Wed., Aug. 12 
London Laughs (portion of stage show from London variety 


theater), Mon., Aug. 17 


14.1 65 
Aug. 25 

13.7 63 

12.7 

11.3 61 

12.3 60 


Edinburgh Tattoo (military drill and public ceremony), Tues., 


The Centre Show (variety acts), Tues., Aug. 25 

Black on Magenta (comedy drama), Tues., Aug. 18 

The Quatermass Experiment, No. 5, Sat., Aug. 15 
International Swimming, Britain vs. Holland, Sat., Aug. 22 
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TABLE 4 


Programs Seen by the Fewest Adult Viewers as Proportions of (A) Population of 
Great Britain, and (B) the Television Public , 





Audience % 
A-Pop. B-TV Pub. 


Program and Date 





0.1 
0.2 
0.4 
0.5 
0.5 

Aug. 13 
0.6 
0.6 
0.6 
0.7 
0.7 

Mon., Aug. 17 


Science in the Orchestra (instructional film), Mon., Aug. 17 
Men Against the Sea (travelogue film), Wed., Aug. 12 
Historic Houses of England (travelogue film), Fri., Aug. 14 
Newsreels (repeat showing), Wed., Aug. 12 

About the Home (homemaking hints, shopping), Thurs., 


Flowerpot Men (pre-school playlet), Wed., Aug. 12 

Andy Pandy (pre-school playlet), Tues., Aug. 18 

Andy Pandy (a different playlet), Tues., Aug. 25 

Butter Making in New Zealand (film), Fri., Aug. 14 
Greensleeves (recruiting film for women in armed services), 





variety, drama and sports offerings. A 
distaste for the “highbrow” is appar- 
ent, and viewership in the afternoons is 
far behind that for the evenings. That 
British television continues to broadcast 
some (though not a large amount of) 
“high brow” material is indicative of its 
efforts to please minority groups of 
viewers. 

“Barometer” readings of 60 and 
above for the 10 most-seen British TV 
programs far outdistance Nielsen rat- 
ings for even such American favorites 


as “Dragnet” and “I Love Lucy.” A 
fairer comparison will be achieved 
when commercial television gives Unit- 
ed Kingdom viewers an_ alternative 
channel. 

Will the non-commercial BBC cater 
less to minorities and more to mass 
viewer appeal in order to compete with 
commercial television? Or will it sched- 
ule just as many or more programs for 
minorities, since it will be under no 
obligation to guarantee a maximum of 
viewers for a sponsor’s advertising? 





“While fair reporting now dominates the writing of domestic news, it has 
not spread as yet anything like so fully into the field of international af- 
fairs. The basic reason for this is, I think, the almost unconscious operation 
of nationalism. We interpret news in terms of conflict; and this is, of 
course, particularly easy to do under the pressure of the cold war when 
almost the whole world, with one or two notable exceptions, is lined up 
with the United States or with the Soviet Union, more or less like the 
crowd at a football game. In such circumstances it is almost inevitable that 
a good deal of the reporting follows the line of the sports pages which so 
often explain that, while the home team lost, the score did not fairly repre- 
sent the real quality of the teams. 

“This is a dangerous extension of a sports page tendency for if there is 
ever to be a positive improvement in world affairs, it will have to be by 
some process of negotiation and compromise, and a tie-game is never very 
interesting or satisfying.”—-GEORGE V. FERGUSON, editor, Montreal Star, 
in Guild Memorial Lecture, University of Minnesota. 











FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


The Influence of Italy's 
Communist-Bloc Dailies 


BY WILLIAM E. PORTER 


Contributing to the strength of the Communist movement in 
Italy are party and fellow-traveling daily newspapers, which are 
described in the article below. The author, an assistant professor 
in the School of Journalism, State University of lowa, was a 
Fulbright lecturer at the Istituto di Pubblicismo in Rome. 





@ ITALY’s COMMUNIST PARTY IS THE 
second largest in Europe, second only 
to that of the Soviet Union. Its candi- 
dates polled some 6,100,000 votes in 
the national elections of 1953, out of a 
total vote of 27,000,000; those of its 
close ally, the Italian Socialist party, 
polled another 3,500,000." 

The aggregate vote for the extreme 
Left rose from 31 percent in the elec- 
tions of 1948 to 38 percent in 1953. 
During a period when the organized po- 
litical strength of Communism was de- 
clining in the rest of western Europe, 
Italy’s Communists and filo-Commu- 
nists grew in strength. 

In today’s Italy, many factors have 
gone into building the strength of the 
extreme Left, including such national 
afflictions as chronic hunger, unemploy- 
ment and overpopulation; such histor- 
ical distortions as the carefully-nurtured 
impression that the Communist party 
was totally responsible for the heroic 
record of the partisan underground dur- 
ing the last war; and even such trivia as 
the fact that Garibaldi’s men, the first 
great heroes of unified Italy, wore red 
shirts. There is no way of accurately 


1 Corriere della Sera, Milan, June 15, 1953. At 
the time of this writing, May 1954, the final offi- 
cial totals have not yet been announced. 
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measuring the part played in this proc- 
ess by the vigorous and remarkably va- 
riegated Communist-bloc press, but it 
unquestionably has been great. 


Aside from the period of the Musso- 
lini dictatorship, the Italian press has 
been relatively free since 1870—the 
year in which unification was complet- 
ed. Until the advent of the Fascist re- 
gime, the main political currents felt 
elsewhere in Europe also were felt in 
Italy. This meant that, from the time of 
the nation’s beginning, a certain num- 
ber of publications represented the ex- 
treme Left. Indeed, the tradition of 
such publications might be said to have 
begun with Mikhael Bakunin, whose 
evangelism for international anarchism 
is still noted with approval in Italian 
Communist publications. Bakunin was 
in Naples for two years, 1865-1867, 
and during that time published some 
newspapers.” 

The Italian Socialist party established 
its first organ of importance in 1892 
when the weekly Lotta di Classe (The 
Class Struggle) was founded in Milan. 
Its first great daily, Avanti! (Forward), 
was established four years later. Avan- 
ti!, which still thrives, is one of the old- 


2 Benedetto Croce, Storia d'Italia dal 1871 al 
1915, p. 40. 
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est newspapers in Italy, and one of the 
most important publications of the 
Communist-Socialist alliance. Another 
Socialist daily, /] Lavoro (Labor), was 
founded in Genoa in 1903 and quickly 
gained both influence and reputation. 

Although such publications give the 
far-Left press a traceable continuity in 
modern Italian history, the current 
strong position of that press derives 
very little from tradition. A strong radi- 
cal tradition, in the broad sense of the 
phrase, never really developed in the 
period between 1870 and the first 
World War. The long struggle for unity, 
against foreign foes as well as the tem- 
poral power of the Popes, gave the new 
nation a fierce nationalism and made 
most Italians, from the beginning, Italy- 
Firsters. The pattern of international 
politics—first the Franco-Prussian War 
and then the Triple Entente and the 
Triple Alliance—gave the new nation a 
place alongside the greatest nations in 
Europe immediately. A desire to keep 
up with this powerful company pushed 
her into building her armed forces, and 
sent her into minor wars and colonial 
adventures—all in the 19th century tra- 
dition of European powers. 


In this somewhat synthetic develop- 
ment, the pressures which traditionally 
produce radicalism simply did not de- 
velop to any great extent. True, there 
was a “Left” in the Italian parliament 
throughout the period, but it evolved 
steadily toward the center. J] Lavoro, 
the Socialist daily, typified this trend; it 
moved sharply toward the center in 
1912 (or, as the current official Com- 
munist description has it, became “bour- 
geoise-democratic”) .* 

The Italian Socialist party itself, like 
its equivalent in other countries, foun- 
dered on the issue of participation in 
the first World War. Out of that split 
came, a few years later, a one-time So- 
cialist leader named Benito Mussolini 
and his Fascist dictatorship. 


® Trevisani, Piccola Enciclopedia del Socialismo 
e del Communismo, p. 352. 
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The first World War and the begin- 
ning of the Fascist era, for all practical 
purposes, cut the thread of continuity 
between the old far-Left and the cur- 
rent model, in the sense of the general 
political tradition as well as any press 
tradition. 


Y THE ACTUAL BEGINNING OF TODAY'S 
Communist-bloc press can be dated 
1924, the year in which L’Unita (Uni- 
ty) was founded. L’Unita, which today 
has the second-largest circulation of 
any Italian daily, was originally a joint 
publication of the Communist and So- 
cialist parties. It was published openly 
for two years. In 1926, when Musso- 
lini’s restrictive press laws came into 
full force, it went underground. It was 
published irregularly and distributed 
clandestinely until 1943, when the Mus- 
solini government fell. 

Legal editions of L’Unita, along with 
other papers sympathetic to the Left, 
began to appear as allied armies in Italy 
ground north in the slow offensive 
against the Germans in 1943-45. Allied 
press control was in the hands of the 
Psychological Warfare Branch of the 
Allied Military Government. General 
procedure was to permit publication of 
one newspaper for each major party in 
each city or given area as, zone by 
zone, the liberation progressed. Com- 
munist party strength had grown in the 
partisan organizations from the very 
beginning, and the party was recognized 
by Allied authorities as being of major 
importance. Hence Communist and 
Communist-bloc newspapers were 
among the first to re-appear. 

By the time of the first nation-wide 
postwar elections in 1948, the present 
pattern of the Communist-bloc press in 
Italy had emerged. Fourteen established 
dailies (plus several short-lived dailies 
which were created primarily for the 
campaign) supported the Communist- 
Socialist Popular Front in that cam- 


paign.* 


*For a detailed examination of the part of the 
press in the Italian election of 1948, see William 
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Today Italy has 11 dailies which sup- 
port the general politics of the Commu- 
nist-Socialist bloc. Three of these are 
official party organs, and label them- 
selves as such: L’Unitd, of the PCI, or 
Partito Communista Italiano, and 
Avanti!, of the PSI or Partito Socialista 
Italiano, both of which are major dail- 
ies of national circulation; and the local 
Il Lavoro Nuovo, the PSI daily pub- 
lished in Genoa. Two more, both local 
papers, list themselves as “independent 
left”; three more, including the impor- 
tant and influential Paese papers of 
Rome, list themselves simply 23 “demo- 
cratico,” a word without specific party 
implications in Italian; while one lists 
itself as “independent.”* 


There are now about 110 daily news- 
papers in Italy, which means that about 
10 percent are Communist or fellow- 
traveling. This is a very modest propor- 
tion of the number of titles. The Italian 
press yearbook listing indicates that the 
number of Catholic Action papers is 
considerably greater than the total far- 
Left listing. But the number of titles 
means little. The mere fact that an Ital- 
ian newspaper exists indicates nothing 
about its importance, influence or finan- 
cial position. Almost all Italian dailies 
are subsidized and published for a pur- 
pose. In many cases, the fact that a 
newspaper appears regularly means 
only that somebody feels it is worth the 
time and money necessary to put it out. 
It would be a safe estimate that the to- 
tal circulation of all titles within the 
Catholic Action group, for example, 
does not equal that of L’Unitd, the 
Communist daily, alone. 


It must also be considered that a list- 
ing by title does not include the region- 
al editions of various publications: 
L’Unita, the official Communist daily, 
for example, has 34 editions, which 


Caldwell, “The Press and Propaganda in the 
1948 Italian Election Campaign,” JOURNALISM 
QuarTeERLy, 30:208 (Spring 1953). 

5 From Panorama della Stampa Italiana, the 
Italian press yearbook, 1953 edition. 
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constitute, in a sense, 34 different local 
papers. 
¥ CIRCULATION CLAIMS ARE OF DOUBT- 
ful value. Italian newspapers, like most 
of those of other European countries, 
never issue official circulation figures, 
nor is there any outside agency whose 
chief business it is to do such account- 
ing.® 

Estimates are available, of course; 
usually a newsman is happy to make 
guesses about both his own publication 
and the opposition. Even if it were pos- 
sible to discount mathematically the 
factors of human frailty involved in 
such figures, the corrected figures would 
not mean a great deal. Significantly, 
there is no word in Italian which has 
the same meaning as the American 
word “circulation”; the standard ex- 
pression is /a tiratura, the English equiv- 
alent of which is “the draw.” The avail- 
able estimates, then, represent just a 
guess at how many copies are printed 
and distributed for sale, but not even a 
guess at how many actually are bought 
or read. 


The “press run” and the “circula- 
tion,” that is to say, are not the same 
thing. There is no way of checking on 
returns from individual newsstands, of 
which there are thousands in a city like 
Rome, nor is there any way of taking 
into account the bundles of L’Unita, 
for example, which are simply delivered 
to cell leaders with instructions to get 
them out, one way or another. Such 
leaders do not like to report falling 
sales to their superiors; they “eat” the 
copies instead. In factories, there is en- 
forced sale to workers on the job. 


There is no home delivery of news- 
papers in Italy, except by mail, and this 
is negligible. The ordinary reader buys 
his copy from one of the innumerable 
newsstands or from a street vendor. 


-—- 


* DOXA, a private Italian public opinion-sam- 
pling and survey organization, issues an occa- 
sional partial list, but these are irregular and do 
not seem to be regarded as very trustworthy in 
Italian press circles. 
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Even if he cannot afford to buy a pa- 
per, there are various ways in which he 
gets access to one. He can read the cur- 
rent edition displayed in front of each 
newspaper plant. If he wants the Com- 
munist-bloc point of view, he can find 
wall journals, sometimes made up espe- 
cially from L’Unita or Avantil, but 
more frequently consisting of a page 
torn from the local edition marked with 
heavy underilinings and pasted on the 
wall. 

Reading matter around the house is 
guaranteed by the simple process of 
shopping for food. Factory food pack- 
aging is rare in Italy; most commodities 
come in bulk and the prime wrapping 
material is the newspaper. Since most 
Italian dailies are normally only six to 
eight pages, it is net uncommon to find 
the complete newspaper wrapped 
around a kilo of green beans or apples. 
And the paper which appears most fre- 
quently in this capacity, at least in the 
major cities, is L’Unita. 

This is not coincidental, according to 
the well-informed press analysis section 
of the U. S. Embassy in Rome; it is a 
well-developed system of getting the 
party line into the home by supplying 
small merchants with a ready supply of 
wrapping material. The existence of the 
system is apparently well-known in 
Italy; the writer heard it joked about 
several times, and Candido’ carried a 
cartoon showing a panoramic view of a 
market in which the various shopkeep- 
ers are wrapping a remarkable variety 
of merchandise in L’Unita. 

Regardless of its comic-opera aspect, 
this is unquestionably an effective de 
vice. There are literally millions of Ital- 
ian families too poor to buy a newspa- 
per regularly, but almost all of them 
vote, and for reading matter they have 
to take what is at hand. 

Other, more conventional circulation 
promotion devices are used, also, by the 
filo-Communist press — competition 


™See Mitchell V. Charnley, “The Rise of the 
Weekly Magazine in Italy,” JouRNALISM Quar- 
TERLY, 30:472 (Fall 1953). 
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among salesmen, the establishment of 
quotas for the sale of special issues 
(such as the one saluting the sixtieth 
birthday of Palmiro Togliatti, leader of 
the Italian Communist Party), and 
straight promotional advertising. As in 
all the propaganda operations of the 
Communist party and its allies, the plan 
is comprehensive and it is carried out 
in detail. 


L’Unita (Unity) 

@ THE MOST CONSPICUOUS PUBLICA- 
tion of the Italian far-Left is the official 
newspaper of the Italian Communist 
Party, L’Unita. This daily is published 
in four cities: Rome, Milan, Turin and 
Genoa. The establishment in each of 
these cities produces local editions for 
the surrounding area. The Rome plant, 
for example, produces 17 editions, for 
cities such as Florence and Naples and 
for provincial areas such as Umbria, 
Calabria, and both eastern and western 
Sicily. Altogether there are 34 of these 
editions. 

In effect, L’Unita is one national 
newspaper with 34 different local news 
sections. This system, or variations on 
it, is common in the European press, 
and is standard with most major Italian 
dailies. L’Unita has more sub-editions 
than any other national paper, however, 
and claims to be distributed in more 
“localities” than any other—a total of 
11,500. 

L’Unita also claims the largest circu- 
lation of any paper in the country, but 
this seems to be the gospel of the faith- 
ful rather than the fact. Italian press 
circles generally consider Milan’s Cor- 
riere della Sera, along. with its morning 
edition, Corriere dell ’Informazione, as 
the largest with around 350,000 daily 
and 500,000 Sunday. L’Unitd is gener- 
ally assigned second place, and the 
press analysis section of the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Rome, reporting from sources 
which it considers accurate, also ranks 
it second with about 235,000 daily and 
about 410,000 for the Sunday issue. 
Whatever the precise figures may be, 
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there is no question that L’Unita is one 
of the two giants among Italian dailies. 

To supply the material for its 34 lo- 
cal news pages, L’Unitd maintains an 
editorial office in the principal city of 
each province and claims a very exten- 
sive network of local correspondents 
throughout the country.* li also main- 
tains bureaus in Paris, London, Prague 
and Berlin (but not Moscow) and 
claims stringers in most of the principal 
countries of the world. The latter claim 
would be difficult to confirm, since it is 
standard Italian newspaper practice to 
credit material to “our special corre- 
spondent” when it actually comes from 
various international press _ services. 
Thus, for example, the Corriere della 
Sera carried a series of stories on the 
death of Stalin slugged “from our spe- 
cial correspondent” at the top of the 
column and “Eddy Gilmore” at the bot- 
tom; in every case, the dispatch was an 
AP story. 

In its selection and treatment of the 
news, L’Unitd is in the standard pattern 
of European Communist dailies. It is 
strongly pro-Russian, bitterly anti- 
American, anti-NATO, anti-EDC, anti- 
church.® It does not traffic in subtleties; 
its tone ranges from belligerent to vio- 
lent and its language is strong. Modern 
day Communism seems to have devel- 
oped a kind of standard prose style that 
makes most official utterances, from a 
Vishinsky speech to a L’Humanité 
news story, sound as if they had been 
written by the same man, and L’Unita 
belongs in the tradition. 


The editorial content of the paper, of 
course, closely follows the party line. 
“Documentation” of germ warfare 
charges was standard subject matter un- 
til the close of the Korean war; perse- 
cution of minorities in the U. S., “Mc- 
Carthyism” and similar topics are re- 
current. Elaborate attention was given 
the various court appeals of the Rosen- 


8 Panorama della Stampa Italiana, 1953, p. 21. 

*It approved highly, however, the April 19, 
1954, speech in which Pius XII called for the 
outlawing of nuclear weapons. 
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bergs in the winter of 1952-53; L’Unita 
carried on a noisy campaign to “save 
the innocents,” and accounts of the ex- 
ecution were almost hysterical. 
Following the party line is not always 
a simple matter, even in the mechanical 
sense. There is frequently a time lag. 
The “peace offensive” which began with 
official Soviet reversal on April 4, 1953, 
of the convictions in the “doctors’ plot,” 
and included several other indications 
of a sudden sweet reasonableness, ap- 
parently caught L’Unita unaware. It 
was a week after the “offensive” began 
before the word distensione—meaning 
the opposite of tensione—appeared in 
the paper’s columns. After that it ap- 
peared with increasing frequency, and 
by the time the election campaign 
reached its height, distensione was ri- 
valing pace in its frequency of use in 
Communist printed material. 


This writer was told by both Italian 
and American newsmen that the polit- 
ical guidance of L’Unita comes directly 
from the press attaché in the Soviet 
Embassy in Rome. Certainly the as- 
sumption is reasonable; there is no se- 
cret about the close contact maintained 
between the Russians and the leadership 
of the Italian Communist party. The 
fact that foreign service officers often 
have to wait for instructions and infor- 
mation about the situation at home 
would explain the occasional time lag. 


One of the significant aspects of the 
Communist propaganda operation in 
Italy is the emphasis placed upon the 
woman’s interest.’° L’Unitd is the only 
major Italian daily to carry a woman’s 
page. It appears weekly, occupying the 
last page of Thursday’s issue, and fea- 
tures stories on newsworthy Italian 
women, fashion news, and generally a 
small amount of material for children. 

L’Unita’s publisher, Pietro Ingrao, is 
one of several current Italian politicians 
who demonstrate that leopards can 
change their spots. Ingrao is now a 


” For a description of noi donne, Communist 
women’s magazine, see Charnley, op. cit. 
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Communist member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, as well as director of the 
party’s daily, despite the fact that he 
was an important and respected figure 
in Italian journalism during the Musso- 
lini era. 
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Avanti! (Forward) 


¥@ THIS MORNING DAILY IS THE OFFI- 
cial publication of the Italian Socialist 
Party. It is one of the oldest Italian 
newspapers still being published and 
among the more remarkable elements in 
its long history is the fact that Benito 
Mussolini was its editor from 1912 to 
1914, during the period in which he 
was an orthodox, if somewhat violent, 
Socialist. 

The Italian version of socialism has 
varied a great deal in the years since the 
Risorgimento. The current version is 
so closely allied to Communism that it 
is difficult to find any substantial points 
of difference; pro-Western and anti- 
Communist elements of the party split 
off in 1947 and took the name Social 
Democrats. The remaining faction then 
moved completely to the far Left and 
is now sufficiently attuned to the Com- 
munist line that Pietro Nenni, head of 
the party, won a Stalin Peace Prize. 

Avanti’s basic approach to the busi- 
ness of being a newspaper, therefore, 
closely resembles that of L’Unita. Like 
L’Unita, it can find grist for the mill in 
slight as well as important news items. 
For example, the following lead para- 
graph from one of three reviews in a 
regular department called “Premiers in 
Rome”: 


After some years of absence—we saw 
her the last time at the Casina della 
Rose—Josephine Baker appeared again 
in Rome, returning from a hectic Amer- 
ican tour which raised racial problems, 
in that Baker had expected the theatres 
to be open to all, during her perform- 
ance, without racial discrimination. In 
democratic America, this is considered a 
mortal sin.14 


11 Avanti!, April 14, 1953. The rest of the brief 
review is a completely conventional, favorable 
critic’s report. 
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Avanti! makes more use of American 
press association material than does 
L’Unita, sometimes using the standard 
device of labeling it “from our special 
correspondent,” less frequently giving a 
kind of back-handed credit by inserting 
a line which warns the reader that this 
account has come from a capitalist 

ress association. Avanti’s first accounts 
both of President Eisenhower’s inaugu- 
ration and the signing of the Korean 
armistice, for example, came from the 
Associated Press, as did the accom- 
panying photographs. This was an indi- 
cation not only the speed with which 
the American services move, but also of 
the fact that it takes longer to write an 
interpretive account than a straight 
one. In the case of each of these two 
stories, follow-up accounts had the 
standard pro-Communist coloration. 

Avanti! also makes somewhat more 
of a play toward the female audience 
than most Italian dailies. It does not 
have a woman’s section equivalent to 
L’Unitd’s weekly page, but it regularly 
carries shopping hints, recipes, and 
gives considerable coverage to the ac- 
tivities of various Communist and Com- 
munist-front women’s organizations. 

Avanti! is published in two editions, 
one in Rome and the other in Milan. 


Il Paese (The Country) 


@ MOST INDEPENDENT OF THE MAJOR 
filo-Communist dailies is /] Paese, along 
with its afternoon edition, Paese Sera. 
Il Paese does not have an official party 
affiliation; it calls itself simply “demo- 
cratic.” During the election campaign 
of 1953 it supported the Democratic 
Alliance, a so-called “independent par- 
ty of the left”—a party which existed 
chiefly in the candidacy of one man, 
Corbino. 

This hardly constituted a disservice 
to the Communist-Socialist cause; Cor- 
bino’s political attitudes closely resem- 
ble those of the orthodox far-Left. Fur- 
thermore, due to an election law passed 
early in 1953 which would have given 
bonus seats in the parliament to any 














pre-announced group which received a 
simple majority of the vote, the first in- 
terest of the Communists was to keep 
the government coalition from getting 
such a majority; for this purpose a vote 
for Corbino was as useful as a vote for 
Togliatti. 

The relative independence of I Paese 
lies in more than its lack of official 
party connection. Nor is it a matter of 
divergence in point-of-view; on impor- 
tant issues, // Paese’s stand is usually 
identical to that of L’Unita and Avanti! 
The difference is difficult to define, but 
quite apparent—a lack of the “house- 
organ” air of the latter papers, a certain 
vitality which comes from not having 
to expound and explain each new twist 
in Soviet policy. Despite its coloring 
and bias, // Paese seems to be a news- 
paper in the traditional European sense, 
not an instrument for processing and 
selling ideas. 

The chief reason for this lies in the 
fact that both editions of J] Paese are 
edited by a long-time and highly com- 
petent newspaperman, Tomasso Smith, 
one of the remarkable figures in current 
Italian journalism. 

Smith is the Neapolitan-born son of a 
British Evangelical missionary. Before 
the rise of Fascism, he was the editor of 
Rome’s J] Messaggero (The Messen- 
ger), the city’s leading daily not only in 
prestige and reputation, but also in cir- 
culation. After the end of World War 
II, Smith was briefly editor of Jl Mo- 
mento, another Roman daily; his tenure 
was stormy, and after a change in own- 
ership he left that position and acquired 
control of // Paese and Paese Sera. He 
is a man frequently described, even by 
his political enemies, as having integ- 
rity, and his advocacy of the filo-Com- 
munist line is apparently a genuine, al- 
beit not very logical, intellectual com- 
mitment. 

In addition to being lively and well- 
written, Smith’s newspapers are effec- 
tively promoted (particularly in wall 
posters; but even Paese newsvendors 
seem to push a little harder than their 
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colleagues on the street). The two pa- 
pers are estimated '* to circulate around 
90,000 copies, with the morning edition 
circulating slightly more than the after- 
noon. Their chief appeal obviously is to 
the considerable group of Italians who 
are basically far-Left in their political 
thinking, but who for a variety of rea- 
sons cannot stomach the works of the 
Italian Communist party. 

Like Avanti!, Il Paese and Paese Sera 
are said to receive subsidization from 
the Communists in the form of news- 
print. In addition, the Paese papers are 
said to have received financial help re- 
cently from some elements in the Ital- 
ian textile industry which want closer 
economic ties with Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. 


4 THE SALE OF ADVERTISING IS A MI- 
nor factor in financing Communist 
press operations. In the newspaper field, 
Italian dailies in general carry very little 
display advertising (there is almost no 
local retail advertising, in the American 
sense). L’Unita, along with the other 
party papers, carries far less than the 
so-called “independent” papers. L’Uni- 
ta’s total display space seldom runs 
more than a half page per issue, and 
Avanti! frequently appears without any 
display advertising at all. 


L’Unita has one direct source of help. 
Currently, members of the Italian Com- 
munist party pay, along with their dues, 
a special assessment of 150 lire (about 
25 cents) per year to become “Friends 
of L’Unita.” Since the party has about 
two million members, this totals a sub- 
stantial sum—perhaps enough to keep 
the official daily from losing money. 
This does not explain, however, the 
source of income which keeps the rest 
of the extensive Communist-Socialist 
press operation going. 

In effect, the question of how the 
party press is supported amounts to 


asking how the party itself is supported. 


“By Press Analysis Section, U. S. Embassy, 
Rome. 
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Outside of producing its own news- 
paper and subsidizing other major dail- 
ies, the Communist party in Italy also 
produces a flood of other printed mate- 
rial—books, an impressive number and 
variety of magazines, a sizable number 
of weekly papers. All of this publishing 
obviously costs a great deal of money, 
and its sources—outside of revenue 
from per-copy sale—are somewhat ob- 
scure. Real digging on the subject has 
yet to be done. 


Recurrent speculation, particularly in 
American circles, is that the Soviet 
Union makes a direct contribution. This 
seems to be a logical assumption, but, 
interestingly enough, the writer did not 
find it widely held in Italian press cir- 
cles. One theory frequently expressed is 
that Soviet financial support actually 
isn’t necessary, because of the profitable 
business operations of the Italian Com- 
munist party. 

One of these activities is a trading 
company called Nordexport, which ar- 


ranges clandestine deals between Italian 
businessmen and countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. A straight commission of 
2% percent is charged for this service; 
the profit from dealings with Poland 
alone for a two-year period was report- 
ed as one billion lire (about $1,600,- 


000). The total Italian Communist 
Party income is reported to run around 
30 billion lire ($47,000,000) per 
year."* 

Other business activities contributing 
to that total have included the selling in 
Rome of low-priced raw motion picture 
film from the Agfa works in East Ger- 
many. The Communist party also un- 
questionably profited, in the days im- 


% Unpublished research for Time magazine by 
William Respigliosi, of that magazine’s Rome 
bureau. 
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mediately after the war, from the fact 
that many partisan brigades were Com- 
munist-organized and dominated. These 
partisan groups looted freely, and the 
proceeds went to the Communist treas- 
ury. One of the most familiar stories in 
current Italian politics is that of “Mus- 
solini’s lost treasure”’—a supposedly 
vast sum in coin, jewels and valuable 
art belonging to the dictator said to 
have been stolen by partisans under the 
direction of Luigi Longo, now editor of 
the Communist magazine Vie Nuove. 

Finally, the Communist press has 
been aided by supplies of newsprint 
from the Soviet empire. The Commu- 
nists had a great deal of paper during 
the early stages of the 1948 election 
campaign,’* at a time when newsprint. 
was still in very short supply and the 
anti-Communist forces were foraging 
desperately for it. It is commonly be- 
lieved that substantial paper supplies 
still come from the other side of the 
Iron Curtain; as already indicated, the 
chief method used by the Communist 
party in subsidizing fellow-traveling 
newspapers is the provision of news- 
print. 

It seems unlikely that money will be 
a problem in the near future for the 
Italian Communist party and its Social- 
ist allies. If Italy’s Communist-bloc 
press dwindles away it will not be for 
economic reasons, basically, but rather 
because the Communist party itself has 
ceased to be attractive to millions of 
Italians. This circumstance has come 
about, to some extent, in France dur- 
ing the last five years, and the pattern 
of Communist press activity in that 
country has shrunk sharply. There is no 
immediate indication, however, of such 
a change in Italy. 


14 See Caldwell, op. cit. 





“Secret executive government has been a sore problem down through 
the ages in man’s fight for liberty and free government. It is utterly con- 


trary to the principle of the free press . . 


. and it also is utterly contrary 


to the interests of the free people.”—-V. M. NEWTON Jr., Tampa Tribune. 











The Press of Israel: 
Its Growth in Freedom 


BY ERNEST STOCK* 


Israel’s Hebrew-language press is growing in strength, and is 
diversified and resourceful in its coverage of local and world 
news. Above all, Israel is building a free press in the Western 
tradition, according to the author, a student of Israeli attitudes 
toward the United States. 





V> SOME OF THE MOST COLORFUL AND 
polyglot newsstands in the world are to 
be found today on the street corners of 
Tel Aviv, Haifa and Jerusalem, the 
three main cities of Israel. Here, in ad- 
dition to the whole gamut of America’s 
periodical press, are displayed newspa- 
pers and magazines of all the major 
countries of Europe, from England’s 
Manchester Guardian to Pravda of 
Moscow, interspersed with dozens of 
locally produced dailies and weeklies in 
almost all the languages of the civilized 
world. 


The influx of three quarters of a mil- 
lion immigrants, doubling Israel’s Jew- 
ish population since the state was es- 
tablished in May 1948, brought in its 
wake a greatly increased demand for 
reading matter. This caused a three-fold 
development: (1) The import of for- 
eign periodicals in large quantities (Is- 
rael is the second largest customer, after 
India, under the media guarantee pro- 
gram of the U. S. State Department) ; 
(2) the mushrooming of a foreign-lan- 


*The author was graduated from Princeton 
University and, in 1949, from the Columbia Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Journalism. He has 
worked for the United Press and for the Jeru- 
salem Post, as well as in public relations, and 
has contributed articles to The Reporter, Com- 
mentary and other publications. He has been in 
Israel on a Ford Foundation Fellowship to study 
Israeli attitudes toward the United States, and is 
preparing a book on relations between the two 
countries. 


guage press to cater to immigrants—by 
far the majority—who were unable to 
read Hebrew; and (3) the expansion 
and solidification of the Hebrew press 
as more immigrants acquired a knowl- 
edge of the revived biblical language. 

This last development is the most 
significant of the three. Newspapers and 
periodicals from abroad can hardly be a 
substitute, in the long run, for organs 
of local news; they must be, in the 
main, a supplementary source of infor- 
mation for those attached to their for- 
mer homes and for the cosmopolitan- 
minded. And the foreign-language press, 
expanding rapidly up to now, is bound 
to decline eventually as the immigrants, 
or their children, master Hebrew. But 
through this same process the Hebrew 
press will continue its growth. 

At this point Israel’s indigenous 
press, though its circulation figures are 
necessarily small (the leading morning 
paper prints 30,000 copies on week- 
days, 39,000 on Fridays), is diversified, 
articulate and resourceful in its cover- 
age of iocal and world news. Technical- 
ly, most papers are patterned after the 
leading exponents of European and 
American journalism, and their editors 
are still eager to learn. Above all, Is- 
rael’s is a free press in the tradition of 
the democratic West. 

The Jewish community in Palestine 
was, from the beginning, animated by a 
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high degree of political consciousness, 
and it followed that its newspapers de- 
veloped as party organs primarily. The 
community was divided into a number 
of factions which differed concerning 
the precise way in which the Zionist 
dream should be realized; factions 
turned into parties, and parties needed 
newspapers in which their views could 
be aired. This tradition was carried over 
into the state, until today there is not a 
single one among the 10 parties which 
sent representatives to the current ses- 
sion of Parliament without its own 
daily paper in Hebrew. But at the same 
time, the period since 1948 has brought 
increasing prominence to two or three 
independent Hebrew papers which have 
outdistanced the entire field of the par- 
ty press in their appeal to the reader- 
ship. Their growth points to the exis- 
tence of a body of public opinion which 
desires to have its news presented to it 
uninfluenced by ideology and discussed 
editorially in the light of common sense 
rather than of a particular party doc- 
trine. 

This tendency was reinforced by the 
broad new fields of responsitility which 
opened up to the press with the estab- 
lishment of the state. Before 1948, pol- 
icy in Palestine was made by the British 
mandatory administration upon direc- 
tion from London and with little regard 
for public opinion within the area it- 
self. Today, by contrast, the country is 
governed by a parliament (Knesset) 
and an administration sensitive to pub- 
lic opinion as mirrored in the press. 
Where formerly the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the government were conducted 
behind closed doors, the activities of 
the various branches of Israel’s admin- 
istration are today among the main 
sources of news. A competent corps of 
parliamentary, military and diplomatic 
correspondents grew up to cover them 
almost before the ink was dry on the 
country’s declaration of independence. 

The rise of the non-party press has 
introduced an element of competition 
into news coverage which was scarcely 
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present in the more leisurely days when 
each party organ was assured of its 
faithful readership regardless of the 
completeness and speed of its coverage. 

Altogether, 18 morning newspapers 
—of which 11 are published in Hebrew 
—and three Hebrew evening papers 
print a total of over 250,000 copies a 
day. Other morning dailies are pub- 
lished in English, German (2), Hun- 
garian, French, Polish and Arabic. In 
Yiddish and in Rumanian two rival tri- 
weekly papers agreed to appear on al- 
ternate cays, thus constituting between 
them a daily. But with some few excep- 
tions (foremost among these the Eng- 
lish-language Jerusalem Post) the for- 
eign language papers show little in the 
way of journalistic distinction. Sparsely 
staffed, they do a good deal of trans- 
lating from the Hebrew press and from 
foreign publications. Like the Hebrew 
press, they receive their foreign news 
from the United Press and from Reu- 
ters. Some of the papers also subscribe 
to the French news agency, Agence 
France-Presse, which is especially ac- 
tive in the Middle East, as well as to 
such feature services as NANA and the 
British Observer Foreign News Service. 

All Israel newspapers receive the 
service of the Jewish Telegraphic Agen- 
cy, which covers events of Jewish im- 
port throughout the world. In an effort 
to improve local coverage, 2 number of 
papers got together in 1950 and formed 
a local news pool called ITIM, a kind 
of miniature Associated Press. The ma- 
jor Hebrew papers have full-time cor- 
respondents in the United States and 
part-time contributors in European cap- 
itals. 

In a country where the press is main- 
ly a party press, it is next to impossible 
to obtain accurate figures on circula- 
tion. For it is in the nature of party 
organs to exaggerate the size of their 
readership. In Israel, only two inde- 
pendent papers, the afternoon Ma’ariv 
(Evening) and the morning Ha’aretz 
(The Land), show certified circulation 
figures: 45,000 for Ma’ariv and 30,000 
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for Ha’aretz (on weekdays). The circu- 
lation of the party press organs ranges 
from about 25,000 for the daily of the 
powerful trade union, Histadrut, down 
to an estimated 2,000 for the Commu- 
nist organ and the smaller religious pa- 
pers. Figures for the rest of the press 
vary between 6,000 and 12,000. A sec- 
ond independent afternoon paper, Ye- 
diot Ahronot (Latest News), sells about 
15,000 copies, and the same figure is 
reached by a few of the foreign lan- 
guage papers. All of the papers circu- 
late throughout the entire country, 
though, with few exceptions, they are 
produced in Tel Aviv. 


W> WHILE ACCURATE CIRCULATION FIG- 
ures are unavailable, it is possible to 
list Israel’s Hebrew papers in the order 
of their approximate prominence. 


Ma’ariv, the paper with the highest 
circulation in the state, is an afternoon 
tabloid founded in 1949. It introduced 
a new, breezy (some call it sensation- 
al) style into Israeli journalism. The 
paper’s owner and editor, Dr. Azriel 
Karlebach, devised a formula which 
immediately caught on and permitted 
the paper to outstrip its main afternoon 
competitor, Yediot Ahronot, within a 
few weeks. The formula consists of 
brief, racily written stories, large head- 
lines, human interest features, sharp 
and often satirical columns and edito- 
rials, pictures, and aggressive local re- 
porting without regard to time-honored 
shibboleths. While the Hebrew press 
had always been reticent about crime 
and all manner of scandal, Maariv 
does not hesitate to feature a murder 
under a bannerline on page one. 

Ma’ariv’s type of journalism signi- 
fied a break with the traditions of 
high seriousness which had character- 
ized the Israeli press up to that time, 
and which conceived of the newspa- 
per as an educational instrument as 
much as a conveyor of news, but hard- 
ly as a medium of entertainment and 
relaxation. The task of the press, it 
was felt, was to deal with the truly im- 
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portant problems in national and inter- 
national life, rather than with the 
ephemeral happenings of the day which 
involved individuals. It had been taken 
for granted that reading the Hebrew 
press was a sign, not only of mastery 
of a difficult language, but also of intel- 
lectual attainments and of political ma- 
turity, and the old-line papers would 
not have thought of lowering their 
standards for the sake of mere circula- 
tion. Then Ma’ariv and its impetuous 
editor came along and made people buy 
the paper who had never belonged to 
the august circle of newspaper readers 
before. Those who still hold the con- 
servative view of the newspaper’s func- 
tion have not viewed Ma’ariv’s rise with 
unbounded enthusiasm—but by other, 
widely accepted standards it is, no 
doubt, a success. 

Ha'aretz, with the largest morning- 
newspaper circulation, and the second 
largest in the state, is politically inde- 
pendent—the first and only such paper 
in its field to have made a go of it. 
Moderate and sober in its editorials, 
thorough in its news coverage at home 
and abroad, Ha’aretz would—if mod- 
ern Hebrew were a better known lan- 
guage—be easily recognized as a news- 
paper of international standard. Its 
comments are scanned carefully in for- 
eign diplomatic circles as expressing 
and reflecting informed public opinion 
in the state. 

As its circulation increased from 
about 10,000 in the early 1940s to three 
times that figure today, Ha’aretz also 
became the leading advertising medium 
in Israel. With the new prosperity came 
a steadily growing diversity in content. 
The paper runs weekly economic and 
literary sections of considerable merit, 
and departments such as movies, fash- 
ions, radio and sports (the largest of 
any Israeli paper). It also issues a 
weekly magazine for children. 

Paradoxically, this expansion in 
scope came at a time of forced reduc- 
tion in size. Like all other papers, Ha- 
‘aretz was restricted to four pages on 
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weekdays and eight on Fridays (the 
weekend edition) as part of the govern- 
ment’s austerity program to save for- 
eign currency. But today Ha’aretz edi- 
tors claim that they are squeezing into 
their four pages fully 90 percent of the 
amount of reading matter eight pages 
used to contain, and that this is equiva- 
lent to a 14-16 page paper in the Unit- 
ed States. This was accomplished by 
switching from 10 point type to 8 and 
6 points, from large-size headlines to 
small ones, by eliminating space be- 
tween lines and by tight, concise edit- 
ing. Advertising rarely exceeds one- 
third of the total space. 

Early in 1954 Israel’s first paper mill, 
the American-Israeli Paper Mills, start- 
ed production, and newspapers are now 
produced on locally-made newsprint. 
Since pulp still has to be imported, 
however, rationing remains in force, al- 
though publishers may now buy quanti- 
ties over their allocation by paying an 
additional excise tax. Ha’aretz and one 
or two other papers have taken advan- 
tage of this by printing 10 and 12-page 
editions on weekends and an occasional 
Six pages on weekdays. 

Since 1949, when the mood of ex- 
hilaration which had attended the birth 
of the state began to subside, Ha'aretz 
has shown a tendency to become in- 
creasingly critical of developments in 
the country and of official policy—a 
tendency which could also be noticed in 
other papers except those belonging to 
the parties in power. Ha’aretz’ tradition 
of “muckraking” dates back to a series 
of articles on conditions in immigrant 
camps at that time which aroused much 
attention and presumably brought the 
paper many new readers. During Isra- 
el’s lean years, in 1951-52, the paper’s 
approach occasionally became so criti- 
cal that it was accused of being “de- 
featist.” But today there are few gov- 
ernment officials or others in positions 
of responsibility who do not read the 
paper each day; often they buy it in 
addition to whatever party organ they 
subscribe to. 
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Haaretz was founded in 1919 by the 
British army occupying Palestine as one 
of three newspapers published in the 
three local languages—English, Arabic 
and Hebrew. Later its license was trans- 
ferred to a Jewish group which pub- 
lished it as the first Zionist paper to ap- 
pear in Hebrew in Palestine, but when 
it was bought in 1936 by Salman 
Schocken, owner of a widely-known 
book-publishing house in pre-Nazi Ger- 
many, the paper had never been self- 
supporting. In the hands of the Schock- 
en family—Salman’s son, Gershom, is 
now the editor—the paper gradually be- 
came a sound enterprise financially. 


V> THE SECOND OLDEST PAPER STILL 
publishing today, Davar (The Word), 
first appeared in 1925. From the begin- 
ning, it has been the organ of the Hista- 
drut, the trade union which includes 
virtually the entire working population 
of Israel. Though the once monolithic 
Histadrut is now divided into three 
labor parties, Davar reflects above all 
the attitudes of Mapai, the Israel Labor 
Party which has been in effective con- 
trol of the government ever since 1948, 
and which also dominates the Hista- 
drut. Davar’s general news coverage is 
less thorough than that of Ha'aretz; 
the paper concentrates heavily on labor 
and organizational news, and its edi- 
torials and articles are written in a less 
critical vein. Te paper, in short, con- 
stitutes a worxmanlike job of journal- 
ism without brilliance or distinction. 

Though Davar still has a large and 
loyal following among veteran Israelis 
whose entire career in the country was 
accompanied by their labor daily, many 
younger Histadrut members are finding 
it too mild a diet. Early in 1954 the 
paper acquired an eminent contributor 
whose weekly articles brought a quick 
spurt in circulation: ex-premier David 
Ben Gurion used Davar as a platform 
for a series of essays on the state of the 
nation. A former editor of Davar is 
Moshe Sharett, Israel’s present Prime 
Minister. 
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In accordance with the Socialist- 
egalitarian principles of Histadrut, Da- 
var staff members for many years were 
paid a standard wage regardless of 
rank, so that the copyboy received the 
same salary as the chief editor, with 
variations allowed only for seniority 
and size of family. This idealistic sys- 
tem is now breaking down, and the 
Histadrut is increasingly permitting pay 
scales according to rank, output and 
ability. 

Davar possesses one of the finest 
printing plants in the Middle East. It 
was the first paper in Israel to install a 
rotary press, but since 1948 most of the 
other papers have followed suit. 

The Mapai party publishes an after- 
noon daily of its own, called Hador 
(The Generation). Its style is livelier, 
more polemical, than that of Davar, 
yet the paper never caught on and its 
circulation has remained far below that 
of its independent afternoon rivals, 
Ma’ariv and Yediot Ahronot. After a 
change from full-size to tabloid format 
and repeated reshufflings of staff, Hador 
is still costing its sponsors a good deal 
of money. 

Haboker (The Morning), the organ 
of the centrist General Zionist Party, is, 
like the party it represents, conserva- 
tive, free-enterprise and pro-Western in 
its policy and, like the rest of the press, 
fiercely nationalistic where Israel’s in- 
terests are concerned. The General Zi- 
onists emerged as the second largest 
party in the last elections to the Knes- 
set; they polled 16 percent of the vote. 
Until they joined the government coali- 
tion late in 1952, Haboker had been 
outspokenly critical of government poli- 
cies; now its tone is more moderate. In 
thoroughness of news coverage, attrac- 
tiveness of layout and in general reader 
interest, Haboker ranks high among the 
organs of the parties. In circulation it 
is believed to be second to Davar in 
that class. 

On the other side of the political 
spectrum we find Al Hamishmar (On 
Guard), mouthpiece of the left-social- 
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ist, fellow-traveling Mapam (United 
Workers Party), the third largest politi- 
cal grouping in the state, with 12.5 per- 
cent of the vote. Mapam’s main support 
is concentrated in the communal settle- 
ments, and it is here that the paper is 
read religiously, and often exclusively. 
Al Hamishmar is thus quite frankly as 
much a medium of political indoctrina- 
tion as a conveyor of news, and, as will 
be shown later, can serve as a prime ex- 
ample of how political orientation in- 
fluences news presentation in a party 
press. 

Again at the other end of the scale 
is Herut (Freedom), daily of the ex- 
treme right-wing, nationalist party by the 
same name. This party is made up in 
part of members of the former under- 
ground organization, Irgun Zvai Leumi, 
but has been on the decline for the past 
several years and received only 6.6 per- 
cent of the vote to the Knesset. It keeps 
up a vociferous campaign for an “ac- 
tive foreign policy”, i.e. for territorial 
expansion. The party is also outspoken- 
ly anti-Communist and opposes all so- 
cialist experiments within the state, in- 
cluding the cherished communal agri- 
cultural settlements. But apart from 
that its internal program is vague, 
which may be a main cause for its de- 
cline. The paper reflects all of these 
trends. Though basically friendly to the 
U. S., Herut strenuously opposes Amer- 
ican Middle East policy as being pro- 
Arab. 

Although both the right and the left 
together constitute but a small minority 
of Israel’s voting population (about 
22 percent, including the Communists, 
whose paper will be discussed below), 
their effect on the country’s political 
life and its reflection in the press is 
greater than this percentage would in- 
dicate. Extremist parties are by their 
very nature more vehement in their 
pronouncements than parties along the 
middle of the road, and the very shrill- 
ness of their clamor lends a tone to the 
political atmosphere which is not char- 
acteristic of the main protagonists. The 
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fact that Herut has made foreign policy 
its main theme keeps such issues in the 
forefront of discussion and causes other 
parties to devote exaggerated attention 
to them even at a time when Israel’s 
greatest problems can only be solved 
at home. Similarly, Mapam’s blandish- 
ments to the workers have their effect 
on the policies of Mapai, which cannot 
afford to let its leftist rival gain ground 
in the trade unions on the basis of 
promises for a high standard of living. 


In an analysis of attitudes toward the 
United States in the Israeli press which 
this writer conducted over a four-week 
period in April-May 1953, it was noted 
that the greatest attention was devoted 
to the U.S. by the papers of the ex- 
treme left and the extreme right. The 
highest number of items (99) among 
nine papers analyzed appeared in Al 
Hamishmar, followed by the right-wing 
Herut, with 98 items. Two middle-of- 
the-road papers, Ha’aretz and Davar, 
carried only 79 and 66 items respec- 
tively. (The Communist paper had 72, 
which is high considering the tabloid- 
size format.) The most plausible ex- 
planation of this phenomenon would 
seem to be that the press on both ends 
of the political scale is out to prove a 
thesis—and the U.S. figures prominent- 
ly in each one. On the left, she is the 
villain hatching imperialist plans, while 
on the right she is the dupe being led 
astray by the Arabs. Each paper will 
not only dwell again and again on the 
same theme editorially, but also will 
adduce facts in support of the thesis 
whenever it can find them. 


V> THE CONFLICT BETWEEN LEFT AND 
right, between socialism and free-enter- 
prise, between a pro-Soviet and a pro- 
Western orientation, is not the only po- 
larity to be found among Israel’s party 
press. A factor of considerable impor- 
tance in Israel’s political life is the bloc 
of four religious parties (two “bour- 
geois” and two labor parties, one of 
each moderately and one ultra-ortho- 
dox), which between them publish three 
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daily papers. These are Hatzofeh (The 
Observer), Hamodia (The Announcer) 
and Hakol (The Voice). Hatzofeh, pub- 
lished by the more liberal Mizrachi 
wing of the religious faction, is the 
most widely read of the three and car- 
ries the most news outside the sphere 
of religion. Its main interest, however, 
like that of the two ultra-orthodox pa- 
pers, remains the propagation of relig- 
ion, including stricter Sabbath observ- 
ance, the prohibition of the sale of 
pork, etc. 

Although the four religious parties 
combined polled 11.8 percent of the 
vote, many religious individuals read 
secular papers, and the total circulation 
of the three religious party papers bare- 
ly exceeds 10,000. 

Israel’s newest Hebrew daily, Zma- 
nim (Times), is the organ of the small, 
liberal, middie-of-the-road Progressive 
Party. Founded in 1953, Zmanim most 
resembles Ha’aretz in that it strikes a 
note of moderation and reasonableness 
where politics are concerned and de- 
votes a good deal of space to coverage 
of events in the U.S. As the mouth- 
piece of a party which takes part in the 
government, its approach is, however, a 
good deal less critical. Though Zmanim 
has already managed to build up a 
readership in excess of the apparent po- 
tential of its sponsor, which received 
only 3.2 percent of the vote, Zmanim 
still depends to a large extent on the 
subsidy from the party. The Progres- 
sives in turn, like the General Zionists 
and other parties, receive financial sup- 
port from sympathizers in the U.S. and 
elsewhere. The editor of Zmanim, Ted 
R. Lurie, is an American who is on 
leave from his post as managing editor 
of the English-language Jerusalem Post. 

Israel’s Communist daily, a morning 
tabloid called Kol Ha’am (The Voice 
of the People), faithfully follows Mos- 
cow’s line and adapts its news coverage 
to fit its exigencies. Thus, even though 
U.S. aid has for a number of years been 
the mainstay of the Israeli economy, 
the Communist daily never once men- 
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tioned this aid during the month in 
which the writer analyzed its contents. 
Kol Ha’am’s news stories often run un- 
der inflammatory, propagandistic head- 
lines. On Fridays, when most of the 
papers print translations of picked arti- 
cles from the world press, Kol Ha’am 
features the latest from I/zvestia and 
Pravda. 

The Communist Party polled 4 per- 
cent of the vote in the 1951 elections, 
but the paper’s circulation (estimated 
at under 2,000) is even less than this 
figure would indicate. A high percent- 
age of Israel’s Communists are Arabs 
who do not read Hebrew. 

Kol Ha’am enjoys the distinction of 
having provided a test case for freedom 
of the press when, in May 1953, the 
General Zionist Minister of the Interior 
sought to close it down temporarily. 
The paper had engaged in a campaign 
of vilification against John Foster Dul- 
les before the latter’s visit to Israel at 
that time, and the Minister ordered it 
suspended under an old regulation from 
mandatory times for “disturbing the 
peace.” The paper appealed to the Su- 
preme Court for an injunction, and the 
Court decided that there was no ground 
for suspension. On the other hand, cen- 
sorship of a strictly military nature is 
still applied, in view of the continued 
absence of peace with the Arabs. 

The Histadrut publishes a daily for 
new immigrants. It appears in basic 
Hebrew. This paper, <alled Omer 
(Speech), is unique in that it is pro- 
duced in vowelled Hebrew characters, 
whereas Hebrew ordinarily consists of 
consonants only. Vowels, which appear 
above and below the line of consonants, 
are in fact mere reading aids, unneces- 
sary to the experienced reader who 
knows what vowels to pronounce from 
the position of the consonants. To set 
the vowel points on the Linotype re- 
quired special adaptation of the ma- 
chine, only completed three years ago. 
In content and style, Omer is similar to 
Davar, except that it is smaller in size 
and more didactic in approach. 
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> IN SPITE OF THE MANY IDEOLOGICAL 
differences which divide it, however, 
Israel’s press—with the exception per- 
haps of the two left-wing papers—has 
shown a basically common approach 
where the country’s relations to the out- 
side world are concerned. In this area, 
it has faithfully mirrored the shifts and 
currents of attitudes toward questions 
of foreign policy on the part of the 
population during the first six years of 
the country’s existence. 

Just before the birth of the state the 
entire community was filled with bitter- 
ness, if not hatred, toward Britain—a 
feeling which was centered on Eng- 
land’s foreign minister, Ernest Bevin, 
who had been responsible for his coun- 
try’s Palestine policy. But in the inter- 
vening year this bitterness has given 
way to a feeling of respect and even 
admiration of the British—a feeling 
which was probably present all along 
but had been covered by the resentment 
over British policy. Israel-British diplo- 
matic relations have become unusually 
cordial, and the same can be said of 
attitudes expressed in the press. Teams 
of newspaper editors have been invited 
for tours of Great Britain and have 
come back with glowing accounts. 

Ai the same time, the real focus of 
attention has shifted from Britain to 
the United States. This is not only be- 
cause the U.S. has ascended to a posi- 
tion of world leadership generally, but 
also because it has become Israel’s true 
economic and political hinterland, tak- 
ing the place of both Britain and the 
surrounding Arab States. This can be 
seen most strikingly from figures of 
trade: While in 1946, mandated Pales- 
tine’s imports from the U.S. amounted 
to only 8 percent of the total, Israeli 
imports from the U.S. in 1952 made up 
40 percent of her overall imports. The 
trade deficit which Israel has incurred 
year after year since it was founded 
has been covered largely by funds from 
the U.S., partly from Jewish philan- 
thropic sources and partly from the 
government. 
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During all that time not a day has 
gone by when the U.S. was not featured 
prominently in the daily news coverage. 
Attitudes toward the U.S., however, 
have fluctuated considerably, and they 
were influenced far more by the vag- 
aries of political relations between the 
two countries than by America’s con- 
sistent economic support. From my 
analysis of the content of the press, it 
appears that economic support has little 
or no favorable influence on attitudes, 
since it is simply rationalized as a de- 
vice of American policy. “The giving 
of aid is in America’s own interest,” 
the argument runs. Such reasoning, in 
various guises, frees the recipient from 
the necessity of feeling grateful, and 
this tempting formulation is apparently 
hard to resist, in Israel or elsewhere. 

The content analysis just referred to 
also afforded considerable insight into 
the workings of a party press as con- 
trasted to non-party papers. 

Out of 748 items concerning the U.S. 
which appeared in nine papers during 
a four week period, 319, or more than 
two-fifths, were items of opinion (edi- 
torials, signed articles, columns, etc.). 
This proportion of opinion to factual 
reporting is, of course, extremely high 
when compared to U.S. press practice. 
The signed article in particular is a fa- 
vorite device of the party press. Though 
it does not necessarily at all times, re- 
flect the opinion of the editors—who 
are also frequently party functionaries 
—it may be assumed that they would 
not permit an article to appear directly 
counter to the ideology of the party. 
While the independent Ha'aretz carried 
only six signed articles on the U.S. dur- 
ing this period, the left-wing Al Ham- 
ishmar carried no less than 29 and 
Herut 25. Almost all of these pieces, 
needless to say, were political in con- 
tent. Another device espoused by the 
party press is the use of “slanted” head- 
lines to interpret the facts in a news 
story. During the month under review, 
86 such instances were counted, of 
which no less than 36 appeared in the 
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Communist Kol Ha’am. The technique 
was used 15 times in Al Hamishmar, 
while Davar resorted to it only twice. 


It was also attempted to classify all 
the items, both news and opinion, ac- 
cording to negative or positive content, 
and this breakdown showed clearly how 
political orientation tends to influence 
the selection of news. The percentage 
of negative stories to positive ones 
was about 30 negative to 70 positive 
throughout the middle-of-the-road, pro- 
Western press (Davar, Ha'aretz, Habo- 
ker and the Jerusalem Post), with vari- 
ations of no more than a few percent- 
age points to one side or the other. Al 
Hamishmar, however, showed a count 
of 90 percent negative and only 10 per- 
cent positive stories, and in the Com- 
munist Kol Ha’am the proportion was 
94 to 6. In Maariv it was 43 negative 
to 57 positive—a ratio which might 
point to a general tendency on the part 
of the tabloid press to emphasize stories 
of negative import. Herut crossed over 
to the negative side of the scale, with 
54 percent negative to 46 positive. 


V> A BASIC DIFFERENCE IN APPROACH 
toward the U.S. now exists between the 
two left-wing papers, Al Hamishmar 
and Kol Ha’am, and the rest of the 
press. While the former consider U.S. 
policy in the Middle East as “imperial- 
ist intervention” and “warmongering,” 
most of the latter regard it as merely 
misguided in “appeasing” the Arabs at 
Israel’s expense. These are some sam- 
ples of attitudes, culled from the entire 
gamut of the press: 

Mapai organs (including the Hista- 
drut’s Davar) are anxious to emphasize 
the friendship between the American 
and Israeli peoples but oppose Ameri- 
can plans to provide arms to the Arabs. 
Such a policy “breeds vipers which will 
sting the U.S.,” predicted Hador. The 
General Zionist organ, Haboker, though 
it regularly publishes sympathetic arti- 
cles on internal American develop- 
ments, also rejects State Department 
policy. This paper, however, tends to 
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see the Israel government partly at fault 
for not explaining its case effectively. 
“Our security demands a renewed prop- 
aganda effort,” is the paper’s constant 
refrain. “It should be explained to the 
American policy-makers that no good 
can come out of acts of appeasement in 
the style of Munich.” Furthermore, it 
is pointed out, America is playing into 
the hands of the Soviets, since, in case 
of real conflict, “any first-rate military 
power would be in control of the whole 
Arab arsenal within the first 24 hours.” 

The thesis that America’s “anti- 
Israel” policy is a result of Israel’s own 
failure in the area of foreign relations 
is also propounded by the right-wing 
Herut, but this paper draws far more 
radical conclusions. The paper’s rea- 
soning runs somewhat as follows: The 
U.S. is perfectly justified in accommo- 
dating itself to the most important fac- 
tor in the area, i.e. the Arabs. This is 
the law of politics. The only way Israel 
can overcome this disadvantage is by 
becoming a more important factor than 
the Arabs. 

The religious papers occasionally 
point to the kinship which exists be- 
tween the “People of the Book” and 
American civilization, which is founded 
on religious principles, but they also op- 
pose with special vigor any plans to in- 
ternationalize Jerusalem, since “all Is- 
rael is part of Jerusalem, according to 
traditional Jewish belief.” Concerning 
the supply of arms to the Arabs, Hat- 
zofeh expressed the hope that it would 
meet with the opposition of public opin- 
ion in the U.S., “which would not 
permit the implementation of this evil 
policy which endangers Israel and the 
region’s peace.” 

Hamodia, the organ of the ultra- 
orthodox faction, at one time wrote 
that “The U.S. wishes to rule the Mid- 
dle East under the guise of the dollar, 
which is to flow into the pockets of the 
feudal effendis to whom the plight of 
the hungry masses is of no concern.” 

The left-socialist Mapam sees in 
American economic aid a form of “eco- 
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nomic enslavement” and its paper, 
Al Hamishmar, consistently prints the 
word “aid” in quotation marks. Stories 
on internal events in the U.S. are con- 
fined to such topics as McCarthyism, 
racial discrimination and other unfavor- 
able accounts of American life. 

Mapam is a Zionist party, which dis- 
tinguishes it from the Communists, the 
only party in Israel which is opposed to 
Jewish national aspirations and consid- 
ers Zionism a “creation of Western im- 
perialism.” In the Communist daily, the 
clichés from the Marxist-Leninist-Stal- 
inist vocabulary are faithfully translated 
into Hebrew, and the paper sees the 
hand of the “American imperialists” 
everywhere. 

Zmanim, the paper of the Progres- 
sives, is also convinced that America is 
following a confirmed anti-Israel policy; 
it, too, points out that “app'ication 
of political pressure through economic 
means” on America’s part would play 
into Communist hands. 


The independent Ha’aretz, virtually 
alone among its contemporaries, has ad- 
vocated throughout that every effort be 
made “to regain the confidence of the 
United States. . . .” One of the paper’s 
editorial writers, who had previously 
been a Counselor at Israel’s embassies 
in both London and Washington, ac- 
knowledged that the U.S. had been “Is- 
rael’s best friend” and had brought con- 
siderable sacrifices on Israel’s behalf, 
even though everyone in the country 
was taking this for granted. The paper 
believes that the U.S. should persuade 
the Arabs to make peace with Israel on 
the basis of the status quo—“the terri- 
torial facts as a result of the war of 
independence cannot be undone.” 


Y> IT WILL BE NOTED THAT IN THE 
most recent phase of American-Israeli 
relations attitudes toward the U.S. as 
reflected in the press have been closely 
tied to the problem of relations between 
Israel and the Arabs. In this regard 
newspaper opinion has been virtually 
unanimous since the founding of the 
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state. While at the end of hostilities in 
1948-49 there was general optimism 
that peace with the Arabs was just 
around the corner, the subsequent years 
of “no peace and no war,” with their 
uncounted border clashes and other 
“murderous incidents,” have intensified 
the edgy mood of hostility toward 
the Arabs. There is a firm conviction 
throughout the press, repeated day in 
and day out, that the Arabs are in the 
wrong in not consenting to make peace 
with Israel on the basis of the status 
quo; any a priori concessions, such as 
taking back Arab refugees, surrender- 
ing territory or internationalizing Jerus- 
alem are vigorously opposed. Only the 
Communists, ironically enough, show a 
conciliatory attitude towards the Arabs, 
but then their following is, to a large 
extent, Arab. 

Because of the airtight isolation of 
Israel from its neighbors for all these 
years, we have here a situation where 
the press is acutely aware of and up-to- 
date on events in the U.S., 6,000 miles 
away, and at the same time all but ig- 


norant of day-to-day happenings in the 
capitals just across Israel’s border. 
The years of tension between Israel 
and the Arabs, with the accompanying 
wrangles before organs of the U.N., 
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plus dependence on American aid which 
has led to almost year-round specula- 
tion on the size of the next grant, or 
on an impending change in American 
policy, have made preoccupation with 
foreign affairs as much of a national 
pastime in Israel as baseball is in the 
U.S. Recently some voices have been 
heard to ask whether this is an al- 
together healthy phenomenon. “The 
amount of time devoted by Govern- 
ment, Knesset, journalists, and the pub- 
lic to foreign policy problems is out of 
proportion to Israel’s ability to influ- 
ence their solution,” wrote Gershom 
Schocken, the editor of Ha’aretz, in his 
paper. “The chief harm of excessive 
preoccupation with such questions,” he 
argued, “is that it detracts attention 
from many more important problems, 
to whose solution each individual can 
effectively contribute in the course of 
his daily task.” 

Right now the time when the day’s 
major news will come from inside the 
state still seems a long distance away. 
In the meantime, Israel’s Hebrew press 
holds up a faithful mirror to the moods, 
the hopes, the anxieties of a small but 
plucky new nation whose struggle for 
existence amid hostile surroundings is 
still far from won. 





“The newspapers which the craft recognizes as great are those which 


demor.trate their integrity and zealousness in the telling of the news, and 
which at the same time possess the social conscience which is acquired by 
their recognition of the needs of society, and by a proper and reasonable 
adjustment to society’s desires. Honest and comprehensive coverage of the 
news is of course the first essential. The second is a demonstration of re- 
sponsibility in community leadership. The great newspapers-—whether con- 
servative or liberal, Republican or Democrat, in their political beliefs—are 
those which are aroused whenever basic principles of human liberty and 
progress are at stake in a given situation, and which are constantly on 
guard against intolerance and unfairness. Operating within a consistent 
social framework, they do their best to be the kind of progressive commu- 
nity leaders America expects.’""—EDWIN EMERY, at AEJ convention, Albu- 
querque. 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


College Backgrounds of Staffs 
Of American Daily Newspapers 


BY KEEN RAFFERTY AND LEONARD L. JERMAIN 


More than half of American daily newspapermen are college 
graduates, and a fourth hold degrees from schools an depart- 
ments of journalism, this survey based on a representative sam- 
ple of papers indicates. Professors Rafferty and Jermais: are mem- 
bers of the journalism faculty at the University of New Mexico. 





Yt COLLEGE JOURNALISM TEACHERS 
have asked themselves for a long time 
how successful they have been in bring- 
ing into their programs the right kind 
of young people for newspaper work, 
and in graduating them with the right 
kind of training. Many have wondered 
what effect journalism schools and de- 


partments have had upon the compo- 
sition of news-editorial staffs. 


To a lesser extent, college teachers in 
fields other than journalism have been 
interested in those questions. It is com- 
mon to hear from the professor of Eng- 
lish, the professor of economics, the 
professor of history or political science 
the assertion that a good way to become 
a newspaperman is to take a liberal- 
arts degree with a major in his field, 
rather than in journalism. Some editors, 
too, have been of this opinion. 


This study was undertaken essentially 
to discover what percentage of the 
members of news-editorial staffs of 
daily newspapers in this country holds 
journalism degrees and what percent- 
age holds liberal-arts degrees other than 
in journalism. The replies received from 
editors included in the sample appear to 
indicate that (1) about 55 percent of 
American daily newspapermen are col- 
lege graduates, (2) about 27 percent 
are graduates with majors in journal- 


ism, and (3) about 24 percent are 
graduates in liberal-arts fields other than 
journalism. 


If advanced degrees in journalism or 
mass communications are added to 
journalism bachelor’s degrees, the ex- 
act percentage of journalism graduates 
on the staffs of respondent papers in the 
sample rises from 26.59 to 28.54, as 
compared with a total percentage of 
23.57 holding liberal-arts degrees in 
fields other than journalism. If bache- 
lor’s degrees other than in journalism, 
as in law or business administration, are 
added to non-journalism degrees in arts 
and sciences, the percentage of non- 
journalism bachelors becomes 28.00. 

Questionnaires were sent to a sample 
of daily papers, seeking information as 
to the total number of news-editorial 
people on each staff, the total with col- 
lege degrees, the total with the bache- 
lor’s in journalism, the total with the 
bachelor’s in liberal arts but not in 
journalism, the total with other degrees 
such as law or business administration, 
the total with degrees beyond the bach- 
elor’s, and the total with graduate de- 
grees in journalism or communications. 

The sample was selected by checking 
every 20th paper in 1,786 daily papers 
in this country in 1952, as published in 
Editor & Publisher International Year 
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Book for 1953. The result was a list of 
99 papers, or about 5.5 percent of all 
dailies, fairly well distributed popula- 
tion-wise, and to a lesser extent geo- 
graphically. 

In order that separate data might be 
collected on a group of “great” papers, 
the investigators used a second list com- 
posed of 10 dailies selected by Ameri- 
can newspaper publishers themselves. 
This selection had been made through a 
questionnaire sent to all daily publishers 
by Edward L. Bernays, who published 
the results in Editor & Publisher in its 
issue of May 17, 1952. The 10 “greats,” 
in the order in which publishers voted 
for them, were the New York Times, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, the Kansas City Star, 
the New York Herald Tribune, the Chi- 
cago Daily News, the Washington Post, 
the Baltimore Sun and the Milwaukee 
Journal. The 10 were compared with 
the sample of 99, and it was found that 
there were two duplications. Thus the 
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figures for the sample include two of 
the “greats.” 

Of the total of 107 editors to whom 
questionnaires were sent, 69, or 64 per- 
cent, replied, representing about 3.9 
percent of all the nation’s dailies. Nine 
of the 10 “greats” replied, or 90 per- 
cent, although some of them gave esti- 
mates or obviously incomplete data. 
Sixty-two of the straight list of 99 re- 
plied, or 63 percent, nearly all of them 
with apparently complete data. 

Although figures on the “greats” as a 
group are not complete, indications are 
that there are more college graduates of 
all kinds working on the “greats” than 
on the others: between 65 and 70 per- 
cent on the “greats” as compared with 
about 54 percent on the 62 respondent 
papers in the main sample, including 
two “greats.” The percentage of persons 
with degrees beyond the bachelor’s was 
about the same on small papers as on 
large papers in the master sample, and 
on the papers in general as on the 
“greats.” 


TABLE | 


Percentages of Degree Holders among News-Editorial Staffs of Three Size 
Groups Compared with Sample of 62 Dailies and with Five 
"Greats" Submitting Complete Data 





Coll. Bach. 


Grad. 


Stoff 
Total 


J. Major 


Adv. Degree 
inJ.or 
Comm. 


Other 
Degrees 


Ady. 
Degree 


Bach. 
L. Arts 





172 
25.29 


84 43 
56.00 28.67 


50 31 
52.63 32.63 


501 246 
54.17 26.59 


446 127 
70.46 20.06 


367 
53.97 


Staff More 680 


Than 20.. 


Staff 6-20.. 150 


Staff Less 95 


Than 6 .. 


*62 Dailies 
in Sample 


5 “Greats” 
(out of 10) 


169 28 30 9 
24.87 4.12 4.41 1.32 


33 10 5 5 
22.00 6.57 3.33 3.33 


16 3 3 4 
16.84 3.16 3.16 4.21 


218 41 38 18 
23.57 4.43 4.11 1.95 


297 21 29 11 
46.92 3.32 4.58 1.74 





*If advanced degrees (master’s and doctor’s) in journalism or mass communications are added to 
journalism bachelor’s degrees, the percentage of news-editorial staff members having some degree: in 


journalism becomes 28.54. 
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The percentage of journalism gradu- 
ates among total staff members of the 
“greats” appeared to be lower than for 
the 62 respondent papers in the master 
sample. Yet one of the “greats,” in a 
state which has a famous and produc- 
tive school of journalism, reported 40 
journalism graduates out of a total of 
64 degree holders on its staff. Another 
of the “greats,” in an area abounding 
with journalism schools and depart- 
ments, had 66 journalism graduates on 
its staff and only 18 graduates in other 
liberal-arts fields. This led investigators 
to speculate on the extent to which 
proximity of a newspaper to large and 
reputable schools of journalism pushes 
up the percentage of journalism gradu- 
ates employed. 


One newspaper, not in the “great” 
list, reported a 100 percent college staff 


U. S. Daily Newspapers 


No Degrees 
45.41 £ 


—181 out of 181—but did not specify 
the kinds of degrees; consequently, this 
paper was not included in any of the 
totals or percentages. A California pa- 
per with a staff of five had three persons 
who were graduates in journalism, all 
of whom also had advanced degrees in 
journalism or communications. 


The study seemed to indicate that the 
bigger the newspaper, the less it knew 
or was willing to try to find about its 
staff members, at least with respect to 
their college backgrounds. Several of 
the larger papers, both in and out of the 
“great” list, did not have the informa- 
tion in personnel records; several others 
wrote that they were too busy to try to 
find it. One of the “greats,” on the oth- 
er hand, circulated its own question- 
naire among its staff members and came 
up with accurate figures, although with 
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only about a 74 percent coverage of its 
news-editorial personnel. 

From one top newspaper with a staff 
of between 500 and 600 there came 
data on 50 important people on the pa- 
per, but nothing on the other 500. Aft- 
er explaining the difficulties of obtaining 
complete data, the personnel manager 
wrote: “As a compromise, we have list- 
ed all executives, from publisher down 
through assistant editor, who function 
in formulating or executing news and 
editorial policy. . . .” The editor of an- 
other paper wrote: “I regret to say that 
the ———— does not have in its person- 
nel file the kind of information you 
seek,” and then gave estimates as to the 
data sought. 

The investigators found that some 
editors still do not understand that jour- 
nalism teaching is usually a part of a 
university’s liberal-arts program, and 
that journalism itself contains education 
in the liberal arts. 

On papers of fewer than six staff 
members, nearly 33 percent of all news- 
editorial employees among respondents 
were journalism graduates, as com- 
pared with about 17 percent who were 
graduates in other liberal-arts fields. On 
respondent papers with staffs of from 
six to 20 persons inclusive, the averages 
ran 28 percent and 22 percent respec- 
tively. On respondent papers with staffs 
of more than 20 there was about an 
even break: 25.29 percent journalism 
graduates and 24.87 non-journalism. 

The questionnaire took no cognizance 
of staff people who may have gone to 
college without graduating, and who 
thus may have had some journalism 
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training in college without receiving a 
degree. 

Do respondents who are sympathetic 
with the aims of a questionnaire reply 
more promptly? Or do the smaller or- 
ganizations, where counts are easier and 
where, as in this case, journalism grad- 
uates seem to be more numerous per- 
centage-wise, simply get their replies 
back sooner because of the lesser task 
involved? The first one-third of the re- 
plies received showed marked differ- 
ences statistically from the later two- 
thirds. 

Among the first 23 replies, 65 per- 
cent of staff members were college grad- 
uates, and 61 percent of those were 
journalism graduates: that is, about 40 
percent of all those on the first 23 pa- 
pers to respond were journalism gradu- 
ates. As more returns came in, the per- 
centage of journalism graduates kept 
going down. When receipt of replies all 
but stopped at 48, a follow-up plea was 
sent to non-respondents, together with 
another copy of the questionnaire. This 
elicited 21 more replies, bringing the 
total proportion of journalism gradu- 
ates down again. 

Many of the editors took time to 
make additional comment. A hearten- 
ing number made it clear that their 
newspapers turn to schools and depart- 
ments of journalism for new staff mem- 
bers, or at least demand liberal arts 
training at the college level. But consid- 
erable criticism of journalism graduates 
still exists. The criticism points to a 
need to examine our work and to try to 
make newspaper employers understand 
it better. 





“The irouble with most biographies of journalists is that they have been 
written in what amounts to a magazine technique, because they have been 
written largely by successful journalistic writers who have not felt it neces- 
sary to improve themselves to write successful books. From the standpoint 
of sales, that is true. From the standpoint of quality and of conscience, it 
leaves a great deal to be desired.”—JOHN TEBBEL, at AEJ convention, 


Albuquerque. 
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BLUMBERG, NATHAN B., One-Party 
Press? Lincoln: The University of 
Nebraska Press, 1954. 91 pp. $2.50. 

Y PERTURBED OVER THE LOST RESOLU- 

tion on the part of Sigma Delta Chi to 

investigate the performance of the press 
in the 1952 elections, Professor Blum- 
berg embarked on his own inquiry. As 

he candidly admits, “This study has lim- 

itations and defects, certainly, but it 

should be only the first of a series of 
comprehensive studies of newspaper 
performance on a national scale.” 
After measuring the total column- 
inches of news space (which included 
stories, photographs and multi-column 
headlines) in 35 daily newspapers he 
regards as a representative sample of 
the American press, Dr. Blumberg con- 
cludes: “a majority of the newspapers 
in this study—eighteen—met the high- 
est standards of fair news presentation, 
and a large number of newspapers— 
eleven—showed no significant degree of 
partiality that would warrant a charge 
of unfairness. The six newspapers found 
to have demonstrated partiality in their 
news columns constitute a minority.” 
Although 82 percent of the nation’s 
daily-newspaper cities are one-daily 
communities, and although Dr. Bium- 
berg quotes a prominent editor’s opin- 
ion that slanting of the news probably 
“was found more among the small pa- 
pers than among the larger,” his sample 
includes only one paper from a single- 
daily city. Evidently he holds to his 
original assumption: that the “newspa- 
pers with the largest circulation in each 
of the 48 states . . . provide a good 
cross-section of the American press.” 
There is room for doubt whether an- 
other investigator examining even the 
same 35 newspapers would come up 
with the same conclusions as Dr. Blum- 
berg, namely, “Can bias be measured? 

No. Can bias be scientifically ‘proved’? 

No. Is it possible to determine the ex- 

istence of bias? Yes.” 

It is especially disturbing to read the 
author’s obiter dicta which indicate in 
no uncertain terms where his bias lies. 
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Thus such statements as: “The task set 
was not complicated by the kind of 
pseudo-scientific interpretations which 
plague too many studies of this kind.” 
Or: “The writer leaves the unlimited 
ramifications of content analysis to 
those whose interests lie in that direc- 
tion.” Although he is aware of Kenneth 
P. Adler’s proposed research plan 
(Quill, April, 1953), he cavalierly 
shrugs this off with “This suggested 
method for newspaper analysis is ex- 
tremely complicated and would require 
a large staff.” More to the point is the 
fact that in their article in the Summer 
1954 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Klein 
and Maccoby demonstrate the useful- 
ness of quantitative methods in judging 
newspaper bias, as does Granville Price 
in this issue. 

This is, admittedly, an important area 
for investigation. It will be no less vital 
in the 1956 national elections, at which 
time the Democrats will be on the at- 
tack and the Republicans will have to 
defend their administration. It would 
be a beneficial thing for the press if, 
because of studies like Dr. Blumberg’s 
and others that may follow, a national 
study of press performance utilizing the 
research facilities of the schools of jour- 
nalism could be planned. 

DaviD MANNING WHITE 
Boston University 


WuitTe, David MANNING, and LEVINE, 
Seymour, Elementary Statistics for 
Jou alists. New York: The Mac- 
mili 1 Company, 1954. 83 pp., pa- 
per-bound. $1.50. 

% ON THE VERY DAY THIS REVIEW WAS 

written, a prominent Midwestern daily 

carried a feature story by one of its 

staff writers discussing salary scales in a 

certain profession. The story quoted an 

official within one professional group 
as saying that the “mean” salary for 
that group probably would be “some- 

what lower than the average, since a 

few large salaries have helped bring it 

—_* 


This confusion of “mean” with “me- 
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dian” is typical of the statistical errors 
that one finds so frequently in the press. 
When 22 percent of the news execu- 
tives on larger metropolitan papers and 
27 percent on smaller dailies frankly 
admit they have read “nothing” on pub- 
lic opinion polling, it is safe to assume 
that a much larger proportion of news 
men never have had a course or read a 
book dealing with statistics. 

True to what is apparently a profes- 
sional distaste for mathematics, journal- 
ism students usually avoid statistics. 
One reason, of course, is that they, like 
many present members of the profes- 
sion, have conceived the subject to be 
much more mysterious and difficult 
than it actually is. The main reason for 
this persistent and unfortunate misun- 
derstanding is that all the statistics 
books available up to now have been 
set in a frame of reference that seemed 
to have little relation to journalism. 


Several years ago Dr. White, research 
professor of journalism at Boston Uni- 
versity, set out to remedy this situation 
for his beginning students in communi- 
cations research. With the aid of Dr. 
Levine, who is a psychologist with com- 
munications research experience, he 
produced a mimeographed manual 
which explained how to apply to jour- 
nalistic problems such basic statistical 
tools as measurements of central ten- 
dency and spread, standard error, cor- 
relation, sampling, and tests of signifi- 
cance. The experiment was so success- 
ful that Macmillan became interested 
and now has brought out a revised and 
improved version of the manual in con- 
venient, pocket form. 

The authors do not claim that mas- 
tery of their little book will give the 
reader anything more than a bare intro- 
duction to statistics. Students who have 
pretested the book agree, however, that 
it opens the way to an understanding of 
many research studies which otherwise 
would have remained partially uniniel- 
ligible to them. By working the simple 
problems in the back of the book, these 
same students also have made a start 
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in the use of tools which will prove ex- 
tremely useful later in their jobs. 

Dr. George Gallup, who writes the 
foreword to the book, believes that 
“every student in America should be 
required to study survey methods, either 
in mathematics courses or in social sci- 
ence courses.” Certainly the reader and 
listener as well as the writer who spends 
even a few evenings on a book like this 
should become less susceptible to the 
manipulations of “those who use statis- 
tics in an unscrupulous way.” 

This reviewer cannot refrain from 
adding that public confusion must be 
attributed to the social scientist who 
cannot write clearly, no less than to the 


journalist who does not know statis- 
tics. If this book is as successful as it 
should be, perhaps someone will be en- 
couraged to bring out a manual on 
“Elementary Journalism for Statisti- 
cians.” 

RAYMOND B. NIXON 
University of Minnesota 


EMERY, EDWIN and SMITH, HENRY 
Lapp, The Press and America. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. xiv 
+ 794 pp. $9 ($6.75 text). 


WY PROFESSOR EMERY OF THE UNIVER- 
sity of Minnesota School of Journalism 
and Professor Smith of the University 
of Wisconsin School of Journalism have 
produced after six years of collabora- 
tive effort a major contribution to the 
available texts in the history of Ameri- 
can journalism. They have drawn inspi- 
ration from the two principal texts in 
the field during the past quarter-century 
—Main Currents in the History of 
American Journalism by Willard G. 
Bleyer, and American Journalism by 
Frank Luther Mott, the leading author- 
ity in American newspaper and maga- 
zine history. 

But Emery and Smith have added an 
important new emphasis by not assum- 
ing that students using their text have 
been previously well prepared in Amer- 
ican history. The result is what might 
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be described as a discussion of the de- 
velopment of the American press re- 
lated throughout to the main currents 
of American political, social, cultural 
and economic history. 

The nature of these main currents is 
indicated by noting from the index sam- 
ples of topics not indexed in other jour- 
nalism history texts: Civil war and re- 
construction, cultural trends, economic 
trends, education, foreign policy, labor 
unions, political trends, social trends, 
urbanization, westward movement. 

Bibliographical references at the end 
of each chapter and in footnotes afford 
the student further opportunity for un- 
derstanding American history by citing 
the more valuable general reference ma- 
terials as well as journalism works. In- 
asmuch as both authors received their 
doctorates in American history, they 
are able to summarize and evaluate ef- 
fectively the broad sweep of American 
growth. 

In organization of the material, the 
authors compromise between the strict- 
ly chronological arrangement used by 
Mott and the biographical essay empha- 
sis of Bleyer. Some flexibility in chrono- 
logical order permits more topical unity 
that should increase reading interest for 
both students and general readers. The 
book is, however, basically chronolog- 
ical in pattern—not topical as is A. M. 
Lee’s Daily Newspaper in America. 

Professor Smith is the primary au- 
thor of the first 14 chapters, which start, 
as does Bleyer, with a chapter on the 
16th and 17th century English journal- 
ism that was the common background 
for Colonial as well as for British jour- 
nalism, and carry through the Civil 
War. Professor Emery takes up major 
responsibility starting with Chapter 15, 
“The Maturing of the Older Press” aft- 
er the Civil War, and continuing 
through Chapter 29, which includes de- 
velopments through the early months of 
1954. 

The chapters dealing with the past 
50 years tend to be more topical in ar- 
rangement than earlier chapters. Thus, 
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chapters starting with 22 present suc- 
cessively the beginning of consolidation, 
development of the press associations, 
press in World Wars I and II, jazz jour- 
nalism to interpretative reporting, radio 
and television, the New Deal era, crit- 
ical evaluation of principal publishers 
and growth of professional training and 
responsibility, and some representative 
newspapers across the country. 


The authors have brought new em- 
phasis to their treatment of some top- 
ics. Newspaper consolidation, for ex- 
ample, is discussed in detail as a major 
aspect of American journalism change 
in the past half century. More space, 
too, is devoted to critical appraisal << 
leading publishers. The reader is con- 
scious of an effort by the authors to 
separate the sheep from the goats 
among leading publishers. Less space, 
on the other hand, is given to system- 
atic summary of the history of newspa- 
pers in various sections of the United 
States. 


The author of a journalism history is 
torn between his desire to make his vol- 
ume reasonably complete as a reference 
manual, and a parallel wish to write a 
smooth-flowing narrative wherein the 
student will not bog down in a plethora 
of names and dates. Emery and Smith 
have shown some recognition of the 
fact that it is impossible to accomplish 
both aims in a single volume, and they 
have cut down by 25 or 30 percent the 
number of newspapers they might have 
tried to squeeze in for reference pur- 
poses. This reviewer would have liked 
to see them pare down more sharply 
the number of papers mentioned. It is 
questionable whether or not one can ex- 
pose students to 600-odd newspaprrs by 
name in a one-term course without dull- 
ing their interest in the significant pat- 
tern of journalism history. 


The selected and annotated bibliog- 
raphies placed at the end of each chap- 
ter will help both teachers and students. 


CLIFFORD F. WEIGLE 
Stanford University 
























Starr, Louis M., Bohemian Brigade: 
Civil War Newsmen in Action. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1954. 
xvii + xix + 367 pp. $5. 


@ IF IT WERE UP TO THIS REVIEWER TO 
compile a list of a dozen books on the 
development of journalism in the Unit- 
ed States for either students or general 
readers, Louis M. Starr’s exciting, vivid 
narrative of “the brash young men” 
who covered the American Civil War 
would be included for a certainty. 

Until the “Bohemians,” as they called 
themselves, began to defy “censors, gen- 
erals, the elements, and often their own 
common sense,” on the battlefields of 
the 1860s, the emphasis in the Ameri- 
can newspapers had been on editorials, 
political opinion, comment on public af- 
fairs. As the author points out, in the 
mid-1850s James Parton had celebrated 
the virtues of editorial writer Horace 
Greeley in one of the most popular bi- 
ographies of the day. 

But a decade later, in 1866, with the 
Appomattox down in history, Parton, 
after disparaging the influence of edito- 
rials, wrote in the North American Re- 
view: 

. . . the power and success of a news- 
paper depends wholly and absolutely on 
its success in getting and its skill in ex- 
hibiting the news. The newspaper is the 
exact and complete description of the 
thing which the journalist aims to pro- 
duce. The news is his work; editorials 
are his play. The news is the point of 
rivalry; it is that for which nineteen- 
twentieths of the people buy newspa- 
pers; it is that which determines the 
rank of every newspaper. .. . 


We may note objection to Parton’s 
hyperbole and enter a reservation to his 
dismissal of editorial writing and still 
agree that most of what he said nearly 
a century ago was true. The men who 
made it true were Swintons and Rich- 
ardsons, the McCullaghs and Townsends 
who, “driven by the tremendous pres- 
sures of the news revolution, hurdled a 
succession of restrictions imposed by 
Scott, McClellan, Halleck, Hooker, 
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Sherman, Stanton and others; who beat 
the censors by rail, by mail, by messen- 
ger, by artifice, by cipher, and by en- 
listing superior authority.” In the end 
“they established the right to report as 
one that was recognized, however 
grudgingly, as vital to the democratic 
process.” 

For the first time, so Louis Starr 
writes, “an entire nation knew what it 
was about, knew its leaders, knew what 
happened yesterday and what might 
be happening today, and a man could 
sense that his neighbor, his community 
knew.” All this helped make the “new 
understanding of the meaning of na- 
tionality which welled up in Lowell 
when he heard of Lee’s surrender or in 
Edward Everett Hale in ‘The Man 
Without a Country.’” It was implicit in 
“the profound simplicity of Lincoln’s 
phrases at Gettysburg.” 

How close the correspondents 
brought the war home to the cities and 
towns and villages of the North was 
demonstrated by the quickness with 
which the words and phrases of their 


dispatches entered into everyday 
speech: “contrabands,” “retrograde 
movement,” “skedaddle,” “flank at- 
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tack,” “inside track,” “paroie,” “mili- 
tary necessity,” “all quiet on the Poto- 
mac,” “On to Richmond.” Even Lin- 
coln began a paragraph of one of his 
public utterances, “In the present ‘situ- 
ation,’ as the phrase goes. . . .” 

As a sample of the grim color with 
which this fascinating story is told there 
is the Fort Donelson episode of tough 
“Little Mack,” Joseph B. McCullagh, 
then of the Cincinnati Gazette (later a 
great managing editor of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat). As Grant’s army 
moved to join the Union gunboats in 
the assault, reporters hurried by what- 
ever means at hand to see and write 
about the first great battle in the West. 

In the pilothouse of the flagship “St. 
Louis,” Little Mack looked through the 
field glasses of Commodore Foote and 
kept up a running commentary for the 
naval chief who lay ill of rheumatism 
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on a cot. The flagship came under fire 
and as the balls began to hit the vessel, 
Foote tut-tutted. Then the pilot’s wheel 
was knocked to bits and the pilot killed. 
When Little Mack next turned to Foote, 
the commander had suffered a shattered 
leg. The reporter yelled for the surgeon 
and together they carried Foote below. 

Historian Starr rightly makes the re- 
porting of the Gettysburg Address one 
of the highlights of his story. This chap- 
ter is Lincolniana of a high order. 

The author was born in New York 
City in 1917. He was an undergraduate 
columnist on the Yale Daily News and 
then editor and publisher of a country 
weekly in Gallatin, Tenn., for which his 
journalistic enterprise won him a prize. 
After reporting and writing features for 
the Chicago Sun, he turned to historical 
scholarship and now is a member of the 
Columbia University Oral History Proj- 
ect, under the direction of Prof. Allan 
Nevins, by which leaders in public life 
are being interviewed on recordings for 
the use of future historians. 

It is mighty easy to predict that Louis 


M. Starr is going to make a mark in 
American historical and biographical 
writing and scholarship. 

IRVING DILLIARD 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Kayser, Jacques, One Week’s News. 
Paris: UNESCO, 1954. 102 pp. 
$2.50. 


As Others See Us. Zurich: Internation- 
al Press Institute, 1954. 85 pp. $.75. 


Y NEWSPAPERS INSIST THAT IT IS THEIR 
legally established privilege and prero- 
gative to present the news as they see 
it, but their responsibility is to do so 
constructively, in fairness, complete- 
ness, truthfulness, balance and accura- 
cy, without distortion, prejudice or bias. 


Just how well newspapers are living 
up to their responsibility is presented in 
these two very valuable studies that fo- 
cus penetrating light on the variations 
in news coverage that is of such vital 
importance today to every individual. 
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As Others See Us, published by the 
International Press Institute, includes 
10 reports by outstanding correspon- 
dents covering the United States, Brit- 
ain, Germany, France, Italy and India. 
The other, One Week’s News, is a com- 
parative study of 17 major dailies for a 
seven-day period, published by UNES- 
CO. This study was entrusted to 
Jacques Kayser, a French journalist. 
The countries are: Argentina, Austra- 
lia, Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, France, India, Italy, Mexico, 
Sweden, Turkey, Union of South Af- 
rica, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., U.S.A., 
Yugoslavia. 

The comparison of how papers in 
these countries handled important news 
is for one week in March 1951. What 
was important news and effectively dis- 
played in one paper was scarcely 
touched, if at all, in another. A study 
of the history and operation of the Lon- 
don Daily Express is followed by an in- 
teresting analysis of La Prensa, in Mex- 
ico City. In contrast with Pravda, the 
Official organ of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party, U.S.S.R., the 
Mexican paper spread crime reports 
throughout the first half of the paper, 
while the Russian paper had no crime 
and accident reports. Pravda was de- 
voted mostly to politics. 

There is timely interest in the report 
of O’Estado, a Brazilian newspaper, be- 
cause of the recent clash between the 
late President Vargas and the editor, 
Carlos Lacerda, attempts on whose life 
were made because of his attacks on 
the administration. Of course, an even 
sharper battle for press freedom has 
been fought in Argentina, and the ref- 
erence to the closing of La Prensa by 
the government will rekindle the inter- 
est of newspaper men especially. 

Statistics about these different papers 
show the proportion of space devoted 
to stories, advertising, illustrations and 
headlines. These tables report espec- 
ially the proportion of space devoted to 
international news, so vitally important 
if people are to understand each other. 
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A summary of what was found in the 
17 papers examined, showing how 
widely different they are from each 
other, is interesting and merits careful 
study. 


As Others See Us is a contrast with 
the One Week’s News study in so far 
as the former is devoted to analysis, ob- 
servations and critique by professional 
newspaper men who comment on the 
way news is handled by various papers. 
The introduction to this book says: 


One of the objects of the study was to 
find out how well or how badly foreign 
reporting was fulfilling its task of pre- 
senting to the newspaper reader a com- 
prehensive and coherent picture of the 
other countries. Twenty-two foreign cor- 
respondents in 10 countries contribute 
reports of their impression of the way 
in which their native country was por- 
trayed in the press of the country where 
they were stationed. The reports were 
sent to editors in the countries con- 
cerned for their comment. 


In this comprehensive survey there 
are two chapters by correspondents of 


the Christian Science Monitor. One is 
by Volney D. Hurd, Paris correspon- 
dent, who deals with the United States 
in the French press. The other is by 
J. Emlyn Williams, Bonn correspon- 
dent, whose subject is “United States in 
the German Press.” 


In his review of the United States in 
the French press, Mr. Hurd brings out 
a wealth of information on the under- 
standing the French people have of 
Americans and their activities. He says: 


It must be conceded at the outset that 
American news in general is given fairly 
good coverage in the French press and 
is divided into proportions which seem 
fair to the interests of the different types 
of reader. Certainly, America is as well, 
if not better, covered in the French 
press as France is in the American 
press. 

In fact, the shocking thing is how 
poorly the average American reader is 
informed in his daily press of the events 
in all Western Europe, let alone France. 
If it were not for radio, news maga- 
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zines and special articles in other week- 
ly and monthly magazines, the average 
American outside the big cities would 
be amazingly ignorant about affairs in 
Europe. 


Much can be said about the valuable 
service the press is rendering, but these 
studies aim to point out needs for and 
ways of improvement. On this point 
Mr. Williams writes: 


The contrast between life among the 
American civilians in West Germany 
and that of the average German led to 
some bitter and ironical reporting .. . 
neither accurate in facts nor balanced 
nor helpful to understanding. Many 
misunderstandings could have been 
cleared up had the German press been 
courageous enough to start off by pre- 
senting the contrasts of normal life here 
and in America. 


A fairly well balanced understanding 
between Italy and America is indicated 
by reports from correspondents in both 
countries that compare the services ren- 
dered by the newspapers. 


With India and the United States it 
is far different. Comparisons of news 
reports show that the impressions of 
each other are fantastic in many in- 
stances. An Indian correspondent in the 
United States comments on the bizarre 
impressions Americans have of India 
and explains that this is partly so be- 
cause only two American papers, the 
New York Times and the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, have their own corre- 
spondents in India, others depending on 
the news agencies. 

The best service the reviewer can 
render is to urge that a careful study of 
these reports should be a “must” in ev- 
ery school of journalism. 

Paut S. DELAND 
Associate Editor 
Christian Science Monitor 


“Journalese has a bad name. It is 
a bad name. But the best journalistic 
style is superb for all narrative pur- 
poses.” —Louis Lyons. 
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BALLINGER, KENNETH, Florida Law of 
the Press: Newspaper, Radio, Televi- 
sion. Tallahassee: Capital Printers, 
Inc., 1954. 101 pp. $3.50 cloth 


binding, $2.75 paper. 


& KENNETH BALLINGER’S TWO LOVES— 
journalism and law—are represented in 
his new book. 


For 17 years Ballinger was .. report- 
er, city editor and political editor of the 
Miami Herald. Then he studied law 
and was admitted to the bar. Now, in 
addition to practicing in the state capi- 
tal, he serves as general counsel for the 
Florida Association of Broadcasters and 
does legal work ior the Florida Press 
Association. This background peculiar- 
ly fits him for the job he has done. 


Much of Florida Law of the Press is 
taken up with reprints of statutes cov- 
ering legal advertising and public no- 
tice, public records, defamation and re- 
tractions, false and illegal advertising, 
and contempt of court. A good index 
makes these easily available to the pub- 
lisher, particularly the small one, who 
is looking for ways to increase his rev- 
enue through publishing legal advertis- 
ing; to the editor or reporter who wants 
to be sure of his ground when he seeks 
access to public records in his devo- 
tion to “the people’s right to know”; to 
the advertising manager who may be 
doubtful of the acceptability of a piece 
of copy. The compilation of statutes 
appears to be complete and accurate. 

Interspersed among the statutes are 
Ballinger’s own helpful discussions of 
rates permitted for publishing legal ad- 
vertising and delinquent tax lists, the 
state sales tax, the state purchasing 
council, accessibility of public records, 
privilege, defamation, right of privacy, 
freedom of speech and press, contempt 
of court, lotteries, and similar matters. 


Outside the state this book will be 
useful to anyone who wishes to com- 
pare Florida publication laws with 
those of his own jurisdiction. Within 
the state the book will be valuable to 
newspaper, radio and TV men because 
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it brings together in cheap and con- 
venient form vital information for 
quick reference. 

SIMON HOCHBERGER 
University of Miami 


Burack, A. S., ed., The Writer's Hand- 
book. Boston: The Writer, Inc., 
1954. 670 pp. $5. 


Y THIS IS THE THIRD EDITION OF MR. 
Burack’s wonderful grab-bag (the first 
was 1941, the second 1947), and it gets 
bigger and better all the time. Most of 
the articles in this version are new. Al- 
most all of them first appeared in Mr. 
Burack’s magazine, The Writer, a pub- 
lication always distinguished by its edi- 
torial open-mindedness. If you don’t 
like the advice given in a particular 
article, never mind; turn to the next 
one, and you'll find advice to the con- 
trary. Even more than in previous edi- 
tions, this volume was designed to Get 
It All In. There’s something for every- 
body. 

There is, for example, some fine, 
hard thinking about writing: Bernard 
DeVoto’s honest, almost brutal “What 
Counts is the Job”; John Farrar’s “Let- 
ter to an Unpublished Writer,” William 
Faulkner’s Nobel Prize address, and 
A. B. Guthrie’s “Characters and Com- 
passion.” 

The pieces in this group will be diffi- 
cult for writers with a conscience to 
read. They cast an awful light on the 
inadequacies of most writers, published 
and otherwise, and they quite properly 
make the job of wiiting well sound ex- 
traordinarily difficult. In fact, if most of 
the people who buy books such as this 
one read the DeVoto piece alone with 
real comprehension, there would be nu 
further market for such books, and the 
postal deficit would be eased by a sharp 
decline in the amount of self-addressed 
first-class mail. 

Such people will not take Mr. De- 
Voto and the others seriously, of course. 
They will look elsewhere, probably to 
articles dealing with technique, which is 
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somehow a much more comfortable 
subject. 

They'll find some good writing about 
it: Wallace Stegner on fiction, Maurice 
Zolotow and Walter S. Campbell on 
article writing, Edward Weeks on book- 
reviewing, Richard Armour on light 

- , E. B. Roberts on television play- 
wiiuing, Catherine Coblentz on writing 
for children, Isaac Asimov on science 
fiction. George Shively, Lincoln Schus- 
ter and A. G. Ogden have good pieces 
wi.ich, although basically dealing with 
the editorial process, contain by indi- 
rection a good deal of information 
about technique. 

Mr. Burack has provided something 
even for those lightweights who find 
serious talk about technique too in- 
volved. For example, there is a piece by 
a lady who indicates that most of the 
problems of fiction writing can be 
solved with something called “the four- 
way sentence.” There’s another lady 
who apparently feels that the chief dif- 
ficulty of unsuccessful writers is their 
failure to relax. There are stylists who 
provide such pearls as “Those beautiful, 
flowing, fully rounded sentences that 
earned you one ‘A’ after another in col- 
lege are strictly for the birds . . .” and 
one confession editor who, after a plea 
to the writer to feel more deeply and 
write from real life, was pleased to find 
that her advice worked: “. . . Not only 
did she sell that first story but has since 
sold five other variations on the same 
theme.” There’s even one contributor 
who says, “I can only give my own 
method which is doubtless of no use to 
anyone but me.” 

In all this writing about writing, of 
course, there is much contradiction and 
absolutely no consistency. Guthrie says 
you have to write from inside yourself, 
somebody else says he succeeded only 
when he achieved detachment; Wallace 
Stegner implies that too much detail 
handicaps the fiction writer, and in an 
essay back-to-back with this William E. 
Barrett implies that the writer must 
drown in it. Probably the ultimate illus- 
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tration of this emphasis on variety is in 
the section on writing murder mysteries. 
A piece by Helen McCloy points out 
that murder mysteries of the S. S. Van 
Dine school are completely outdated, of 
course, and she scores Mr. Van Dine 
heavily. The article which follows hers 
is called “Twenty Ruies for Writing De- 
tective Stories”—by S. S. Van Dine. 

Mr. Burack has done this kind of 
thing deliberately, and he was right to 
do so. Any comprehensive collection of 
subjective pieces about writing, by writ- 
ers, is inevitably going to be inconsis- 
tent and even confusing; it would hard- 
ly be honest if it were not. 


As a result, The Writer's Handbook 
is a particularly useful volume, in one 
sense—it is the ideal place for the writ- 
er and the teacher of writing to send 
those persistent people who are writing- 
struck, as others are  stage-struck. 
They'll spend happy hours with it, feel- 
ing cozily professional, and it will cost 
them a lot less than the fees of fraudu- 
lent agents and the phoney correspon- 
dence courses—and they’ll learn a lot 
more. So far as more formal teaching is 
concerned, the cost of the book and its 
relatively limited classroom possibilities 
make it unlikely as a text, but it does 
contain valuable reference material. 
For the actual working writer, it will 
not prove particularly useful—but what 
book about writing does? 

The volume includes a good, com- 
prehensive market list. 


WILLIAM PORTER 
University of lowa 


LENZ, FRIEDRICH, Ejinfiihrung in die 
Soziologie des Rundfunks (Introduc- 
tion to the Sociology of Radio). 


Emsdetten: 
100 pp. 


@ 1n 1922 Two CLASSICS IN THE FIELD 
of public opinion analysis were written. 
One was Walter Lippmann’s Public 
Opinion, the other, Ferdinand Ténnies’ 
Kritik der 6ffentlichen Meinung. The 


Verlag Lechte, 1952. 
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American book was to be followed by a 
spate of works in that and allied fields. 
The German book still stands out like a 
solitary tree in a barren scrub. 

Lenz’s contribution to the meager 
field of German opinion research as ap- 
plied to radio is helpful, but only in the 
sense that it raises some of the problems 
that abound in the field. 

The book is based on a series of five 
lectures delivered before a study group 
of the Northwest German radio station 
in Hamburg. The author is a professor 
of political economy at the College of 
Labor, Politics and Economics in Wil- 
helmshaven. He has studied in the 
United States and England, and has 
written a short monograph in German 
on public opinion and opinion research. 

An introductory chapter traces the 
history of public opinion research in 
Germany and elsewhere, and defines 
various terms such as “public” and 
“radio.” 

The first lecture, entitled “Radio as a 
Sociological Phenomenon,” borrows 
from Harold D. Lasswell and considers 
problems similar to those raised by 
Hadley Cantril and Gordon W. Allport 
in The Psychology of Radio in 1935. 
It quotes the UNESCO figures on the 
number of receivers in Germany and 
their distribution. 

The lectures that will prove to be of 
most interest to the American reader 
are the second and the fifth. The for- 
mer discusses the characteristics of the 
group, and shows that in Germany a 
breakdown of the audience by trades 
and professional groups is preferable to 
a breakdown by classes, as in Britain, 
or by education, as in the United States. 

In the fifth lecture, which deals with 
“The Statistical Presentation,” Lenz 
mentions the importance of both quan- 
titative and qualitative analysis in audi- 
ence research. Depth interviews, he 
says, are far more difficult to obtain in 
Germany than they are in the United 
States. The German is extremely reti- 
cent with pollsters. In a poll that in- 
cluded some political questions about 
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80 percent of all interviewees refused 
to respond. 

“Even when the questions are of the 
most unobjectionable nature,” writes 
Lenz, “there is no overcoming this 
‘questionnaire complex’ in the political 
and socio-economic sphere, except by 
guaranteeing the anonymity of the in- 
terviewee.” 

The bibliography is useful in that it 
lists much of the literature of public 
opinion research available in the Ger- 
man language, although some of the 
books included are patently irrelevant. 

The book is interesting inasfar as it 
reveals an incipient consciousness in 
Germany that public opinion must be 
studied, analyzed and measured in or- 
der to be controlled. 

“It should be in the interest of an 
active democracy,” says Lenz, speaking 
of radio, “if persons engaged in audi- 
ence research, listener groups, and pro- 
fessionals in the field of radio were to 
unite in a critical appraisal of this in- 
strument of public opinion. No govern- 
ment apparatus would then ever be able 
to exploit radio again as a sounding 
board for its ideological propaganda.” 

L. JOHN MARTIN 
University of Nebraska 


KIDERA, ROBERT A., Fundamentals of 
Journalism. Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press, 1954. viii + 130 
pp. $2.50. 


% DESIGNED FOR USE AT THE HIGH 
school level, this combination text and 
workbook introduces students to the ba- 
sic journalistic principles and skills. Its 
purposes are to help students communi- 
cate more effectively, to train staff mem- 
bers of school publications, and to im- 
part some understanding of the press to 
future readers. 

For high school classes the use of a 
text-workbook seems especially sound. 
High school students have even less ca- 
pacity for generalities than do college 
students. Principles and methods be- 
come clear to them only through exam- 
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ples and practice. A text-workbook pro- 
vides an immediate linking of theory 
and practice. In addition, the exercises 
simplify the teaching problems of high 
school teachers who have had no jour- 
nalistic experience. 

The 17 short chapters in Fundamen- 
tals of Journalism succinctly define 
journalism as it is exemplified by the 
newspaper. Included are news gathering 
and writing, feature and editorial writ- 
ing, headlines, typography, makeup, 
picture editing and business methods. 
Paragraph summaries follow each sec- 
tion. The appendix includes a headline 
schedule, a glossary of some 50 news- 
paper terms, and a style sheet that will 
differ, inevitably, with whatever English 
textbook a school happens to be using. 
Attention to such differences might well 
be avoided at the high school level. 

The content is divided about evenly 
between text and exercises. The exer- 
cises are effectively correlated with the 
text and are largely free of opportuni- 
ties for students to misinterpret the 
assignments. 

The author has used excellent judg- 
ment in deciding what information to 
include in a book of this scope. His 
main points emerge from brief exposi- 
tion in orderly progression, and they 
appear to be precisely the fundamental 
points of greatest value to the begin- 
ning students. 

Nevertheless, considerable work is 
left for the instructor. Advertising is 
hardly touched. The section on writing 
the news story will require much elabo- 
ration if the average student is to pro- 
duce a creditable story. And the student 
probably will be able neither to under- 
stand nor to apply the principles of ob- 
‘setive reporting after finishing the 

kbook. But perhaps no introductory 
can be expected to give high school 
students an understanding of objectiv- 
ity. The average high school newspaper 
would so indicate. 

Ethical and moral aspects of journal- 
ism are stressed. Emphasis is placed on 
the “needs” of readers and the respon- 
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sibility of the journalist to give “useful” 
information. The student is told that 
“the aspiring journalist must develop 
into a good and virtuous man... 
through prayer and moral training.” 

Students considering a career in jour- 
nalism are advised that the best prepa- 
ration is to be obtained at “an accred- 
ited professional journalism college, as- 
sociated with a good liberal arts univer- 
sity.” 

The large proportion of examples 
and exercises selected from papers pub- 
lished by Catholic secondary schools 
undoubtedly will heighten interest in 
this book as a text for courses in such 
schools. 

The book is interestingly illustrated 
by Virginia Broderick. 

W. C. TUCKER 
University of Tennessee 


Mason, Epwarp F., Covering Your- 
town. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1954. 142 pp. $2.50. 


% BEGINNERS USUALLY PROFIT BEST 
when their news training most nearly 
approaches the individual attention of a 
good city editor. This is because such 
neophytes are required to think as they 
collect facts; and because they learn to 
interview and write—or else! 

And they are stimulated by becoming 
participants in that most interesting of 
dramas—news gathering about real 
events in crime, science, politics and 
the like. For the beginner, the more 
realistic the news-gathering situation, 
the greater the stimulation. 

But putting a hundred beginners (or 
even 50 or 25) on one news source like 
a sheriff or a coroner quickly sours 
these interviewees. In most journalism 
schools only a few students can be giv- 
en training with such direct contacts. 

Better school public relations than 
having beginners trying to cover flesh- 
and-blood sources—and easier on the 
teachers handling such classes—is the 
use of a workbook such as Edward F. 
Mason has designed in his Covering 
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Yourtown. Such a superior workbook 
substitutes with surprising effectiveness 
for the teacher-as-city-editor in getting 
beginners started, especially when class 
enrollments are large and the students 
completely without reporting experi- 
ence. 

What Professor Mason has created is 
more than a workbook, and much more 
than a manual of exercises. It comprises 
41 interesting and challenging news- 
writing situations, developed and pre- 
sented very much as a young reporter 
might experience them—landed fresh 
off the through train in a new commu- 
nity. Included is a directory of news- 
worthy persons (to help establish hab- 
its of accuracy in names and identifica- 
tions). 

Moreover, the book is triggered with 
the thought processes of a successful 
news gatherer—processes which a good 
teacher can induce his students to emu- 
late. 

This is an amended versicn of earlier 
pretest editions, the first of which ap- 
peared in 1942. 

WILLIAM M. Moore 
University of Kentucky 


WILLIAM L., Advertising 
New York: The Ronald 
1954. 108 pp. 


LONGYEAR, 
Layout. 
Press Company, 
$6.50. 


Y% ADVERTISING LAYOUT BY WILLIAM 
Longyear is a revision of the excellent 
volume by the same title authored by the 
late Richard S. Chenault and published 
in 1946. A completely new set cf illus- 
trations, a new chapter on “Design for 
Television” plus considerable revamp- 
ing of existing chapters present format 
and text that appear little like the orig- 
inal volume. Included in the ample mar- 
gins are thumb nail sketches to help the 
reader visualize design principles in- 
volved and demonstrate good and bad 
layout practice. Later, marginalia in- 
clude selected trademarks and small 
space advertising for the reader’s edifi- 
cation. 


QUARTERLY 


There is something for the beginner 
and something for the “old hand” in 
Advertising Layout. The text is gener- 
ously illustrated with examples of mag- 
azine and general advertising from be- 
ginning roughs to comprehensives with 
name of designer and an analysis of the 
layout problem. Relatively little space 
and illustration is devoted to retail ad- 
vertising other than a paragraph or so 
on the problems of the “omnibus adver- 
tisement.” 

William Longyear is professor and 
chairman of the department of adver- 
tising design of Pratt Institute. His ex- 
perience is chiefly in product and pack- 
age design as well as advertising layout. 
Books by the author to date are Type 
Specimens for Layout, Printing and 
Lettering; Type Dictionary; How to 
Use Color in Advertising Design, Illus- 
tration and Painting. 

This is more than a “how to do it” 
volume since it covers layout both in 
theory and practice. The author dis- 
cusses factors of attention and emphasis 
and takes up problems of magazine, di- 
rect mail, newspaper, poster, and design 
for television. Techniques of typogra- 
phy, lettering, art and photography are 
considered. And finally, a bibliography 
of readings for the layout artist. 

This book will be useful in a general 
course on advertising layout if the in- 
structor fills in the void on retail adver- 
tising. It will function as a supplemen- 
tary text for an advertising copy course 
or class in advertising typography. Wide 
use of illustrative material plus the au- 
thor’s comments make it an excellent 
idea book for the practitioner and the 
instructor. 

A final note on design. Authors 
should check their books carefully to 
see that they live up to their own pro- 
nouncements. In Advertising Layout, 
page 17, a thumb nail sketch is shown 
as being less than good because the ele- 
ments are “too separated.” Apparently 
the jacket designer of the same volume 
did not read the book for he evolved a 
design which is an excellent example of 
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elements “too separated.” Book jackets 
can be easily removed and destroyed 
but first impressions are important. A 
first glance at this jacket does not re- 
flect the excellence of text and caption 
found between the book’s covers. 

HAROLD W. WILSON 
University of Minnesota 


LANHAM, Epwin, The Iron Maiden. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1954. 
376 pp. $3.95. 


Y THE WRITER OF NEWSPAPER LIFE 
novels is caught in the same vise as the 
writer of news for newspapers. The rou- 
tine, the ordinary, the unexceptional are 
not substance for them. 

If a woman behaves herself reporters 
won't bother her. If a woman reporter 
covers her stories, goes home quietly to 
her family, and spends her time bird- 
watching she couldn’t possibly interest a 
novelist out to do a novel about a wom- 
an in journalism. 

Just as newspaper front pages are 
destined, no doubt until either we are 
all angels or all devils, to be about the 
exceptions, so the novels of journalism 
that command respectable literary tal- 
ents always will be about the she-devils, 
the s.o.b.’s, and the tyrants of the press. 
Anything that emphasizes the positive 
is written off as unrealistic pother. 

During 1954 there have been at least 
two novels about newspaper life that 
portrayed witches as their principal 
characters. Edwin Lanham’s iron maid- 
en plays it as dirty as all the rest before 
her, including the lady in The Caper- 
berry Bush, although her style may be 
more delicate. 

The Lanham creation is a girl report- 
er on a paper that would complete a 
trio with the Times and Herald Tribune 
in New York. Determined to go places 
in big time news work, she marries the 
young publisher after a few years, and 
becomes executive editor. Her effect 
upon the paper is the action of the 
story, although most of the book is de- 
voted to flashbacks into each major 
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character’s life, a popular device today 
for novelists which leads to depth of 
understanding but also to tiresome repe- 
tition of incident and detail. 


Mr. Lanham, an accomplished nov- 
elist and a fluent phraser, nevertheless 
adds nothing of importance to the 90- 
foot shelf of novels on journalism. 
Readers who never tire of stories about 
the press will enjoy this one for its 
wisecracks about the occupation, its 
happy way of putting descriptions of 
what sometimes goes on. 

A reader who hasn’t lived through 
many a newspaper day, however, would 
come to believe that most of the work 
goes on in bars and that most of the 
responsible reporting and editing is 
done by people who stretch their love 
life over 48 hours at a time and then 
seem, somehow, to be able to dash off a 
new Washington column or a signifi- 
cant editorial in a matter of minutes, 
minus reflection. 


The Iron Maiden still does not an- 
swer the question: why do journalists, 


trained and experienced in writing, 
seem incapable of producing a really 
profound and honest novel about their 
own occupation? Or maybe it does an- 
swer it. By the nature of things journal- 
istic, ex-reporters, when they settle 
down to the full-length story, classify 
and pigeon-hole their characters, never 
letting them change as life makes them 
change because they usually see news 
figures for a segment of time. Naively 
they think those characters were the 
same before and always will be the 
same after that segment. But maybe 
people are not like that. 


ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 
Syracuse University 


“The health of a country deterior- 
ates every time a newspaper dies of 
strangulation or is wiped out in a 
mercy killing.”—E. B. Wuite, The 
Second Tree From the Corner (Har- 


per). 
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Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 
Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 


University of Illinois 

ADAMS, WALTER, ed., The Structure of 
American Industry. Rev. ed. New York: 
Macmillan, 1954. 590 pp. $5.75. 
The author uses both the case study and 
the “individual industry” approach to 
show the economic structure of Ameri- 
can industry. This new edition is revised 
to include a chapter on the newspaper 
industry and, in its chapter on the mo- 
tion picture industry, discusses the ef- 
fects of television. 


ALLPORT, GorRDON W., The Nature of 
Prejudice. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison- 
Welsey, 1954. 

The author finds no “sovereign formula” 
to do away with prejudice, but rather 
the many-sided approach. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF NEWSPAPER EDI- 
Tors, Problems of Journalism. A.S.N.E., 
1954, 

Proceedings of the 1954 convention held 
in April in Washington. 

ANTHONY, KATHARINE, Susan B. Anthony: 

Her Personal History and Her Era. 
New York: Doubleday, 1954. 
The first modern biography of the great 
reform leader of the 19th century; the 
author has had previous successes in this 
field and is no known relative of her 
subject. 


App, AusTIN J., The Way to Creative 

Writing. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1954. 280 pp. $3. 
A comprehensive survey of the whole 
field of creative writing, from literary 
essay to novel, with helpful suggestions 
about the process of communication 
through the various genre. 


BasBCOcK, FREDERICK, Hang Up the Fiddle. 

New York: Doubleday, 1954. 320 pp. 
$3.95. 
This novel about the beginning of a jour- 
nalist’s career is notable for the absence 
of the usual cliches about newspaper 
life. Written crisply and with a nostalgic 
warmth about life in a Nebraska town 
in the early years of this century. 

British Broadcasting: A Bibliography. Lon- 
don: British Bre=dcasting Corporation, 
1954. 35 pp. Is. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


“This bibliography replaces ‘Books about 
Broadcasting’ which was first issued in 
this country [England] in September 
1948. It covers books published in this 
country on sound and television broad- 
casting, excluding those on engineering 
subjects. A select list of articles in 
monthly and quarterly periodicals, the 
more important debates concerning BBC 
in both House of Parliament, and all of- 
ficial publications relating to BBC.”— 
Note by Librarian. 


BRODERICK, GERTRUDE G., Educational 

Television: Local Program Survey 
(School Year 1952-53). Washington, 
D. C.: National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters, 1771 N 
Street, N. W., 1953. 29 pp. 
A cross-section of TV programs present- 
ed by secondary schools and colleges 
and universities over commercial sta- 
tions. 


CauTeR, T. and DownnaM, J. S., The 
Communication of Ideas. London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1954. 324 pp. 25s. 
A field survey carried out among the 
citizens of Derby, England, in 1953 to 
find the influential factors in their for- 
mation of ideas and opinion. 


Cnase, EpNA WooLMAN, Always in Vogue. 
New York. Doubleday, 1954. 
The autobiography of Vogue’s editor. 


CHEYDLEUR, RAYMOND D., A Financial 
Analysis of Fifty-Four Educational Sta- 
tions. Huntington, West Va.: Marshall 
College, 1953. 

An attempt to give a more exact finan- 
cial picture of educational broadcasting 
in order to determine the number of 


people employed on various staffs and 
the amount of time or number of 
broadcasting hours at educational sta- 
tions. 


Children and TV. Washington, D. C.: As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, 1200 
Fifteenth Street, N. W., 1954. 40 pp. 
75c. 

A pamphlet discussing the role of TV in 
the education of children and telling of 
research in the field. 


CowLey, MaALcotm, The Literary Situa- 
tion. New York: Viking Press, 1954. 
$3.75. 

A penetrating history of our literary 
times and the life and habits of the 
American writer. 
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DIsHER, M. WILLSON, Melodrama: Plots 

that Thrilled. New York: Macmillan, 
1954. 210 pp. $5. 
An entertaining analysis of the main 
ingredients of theatrical melodrama for 
the past century. The author is con- 
cerned with films, radio and TV as well 
as the legitimate theatre. 


Evans, Jacos A., Selling and Promoting 

Radio and Television. New York: Print- 
ers’ Ink, 1954. $5.95. 
Aimed primarily at station and network 
salesmen, broadcast representatives and 
agency and advertisers’ time buyers, this 
book stresses the advantageous use of 
the medium by the buyer. 


FISHER, STEVE, Giveaway. New York: 
Random House, 1954. $3.50. 
A novel about people who make their 
living through giveaway television 
shows. 


FLescH, RupoLtF, How to Make Sense. 
New York: Harper, 1954. 192 pp. 
$2.75. 

Deals with ways of improving speaking, 
reading and writing, and the importance 
of so doing. 


Freedom of Information: Production and 
Distribution of Newsprint and Printing 
Paper. U.N. Economic and _ Social 
Council. 12 February 1954. 

The activities of the various U.N. organ- 
izations to ease the newsprint situation. 


FRIEDRICH, CarL J., ed., Totalitarianism: 
Proceedings of a Conference Held at the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, March, 1953. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1954. $6.50. 
Nineteen articles and the discussion each 
provoked. The whole presents a study of 
the many aspects of totalitarianism— 
ideological, economic, political and psy- 
chological. 


GOLDBLOOM, Maurice J., American Secur- 
ity and Freedom. New York, American 
Jewish Committee, 1954. 84 pp. 35c. 
A pamphlet giving a brief but specific 
and penetrating analysis of the dangers 
confronting our liberties from the ex- 
treme left and the extreme right. 


HAuUSDORFER, ABIGAIL FISHER, House Or- 
gan Production. Rev. and enl. ed. Phil- 
adelphia: Temple University Libraries, 
1954. 72 pp. $1. 
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Basic bibliography listing books and 
some selections in periodicals on writing, 
production, history, law and ethics. Most 
of the entries are annotated. 


Heatu, Eric, Writing for Television. 3d 

ed. Los Angeles: Horizon Publications, 
3766 Wilshire Blvd., 1954. $5.50. 
Deals with techniques involved in writ- 
ing all kinds of programs—TV film, 
comedy, juvenile, short story adapta- 
tions, etc. 


Hecut, Ben, A Child of the Century. 

New York: Simon & Schuster, 1954. 
654 pp. $5. 
Lively autobiography of a writer who 
has at times had interesting connections 
with newspaper and magazine world and 
the movies. 


HoRNUNG, CLARENCE PEARSON, Handbook 

of Early American Advertising Art. 2d 
ed. New York: Dover Publications, 
1954. 2 v. $17.50. 
A revised edition, expanded into two 
separate volumes, with new sections and 
many new illustrations. The first volume 
gives pictorial illustrations; the second 
is concerned with typography and orna- 
ment. 


Howe, Quincy and SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR 
M., Jr., eds., Guide to Politics—1954. 
New York: Dial Press, 1954. $2.50. 
Intended to be a reference book for the 
coming elections, with articles by Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, Harriman, Humphrey 
and Lehman, among others. Includes a 
breakdown of Congressional districts 
and voting records. 


1953 lowa Radio-Television Audience Sur- 

vey. Des Moines: Central Broadcasting 
Co., 1953. 77 pp. 
“Sixteenth consecutive annual study of 
listening habits in the state of Iowa.” 
Based upon personal interviews in urban 
and rural homes. 


Journalism Subjects in American Historical 

Reviews. Lincoln: University of Nebras- 
ka, School of Journalism, 1954. (Con- 
tributions to Bibliography in Journalism, 
No. 3.) 32 pp. 25¢. 
A resumption of the bibliographic ser- 
vice begun in 1948, designed “to sup- 
plement general bibliographies in jour- 
nalism such as those provided by Jour- 
nalism Quarterly.” 
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Law and the Entertainment Industry. 
Berkeley: University of California, 1954. 
(California Law Review 42:1, Spring 
1954.) 

“A symposium on current legal prob- 
lems of actors, writers, motion picture 
producers, broadcasters and telecasters.” 


LAZERSFELD, Pau F., ed., Mathematical 
Thinking in the Social Sciences. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1954. 444 pp. $10. 
Discussion of probability in the social 
sciences, of scalable attitudes, latent 
structure analysis, etc. 


LUTHIN, REINHARD, American Dema- 

gogues: 20th Century. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1954. $5. 
A study of various political personalities 
who have attained great power in local 
or national politics. Includes Long, Bil- 
bo, Talmadge, Curley, McCarthy and 
others. 


Means of Protecting Sources of Informa- 

tion of News Personnel. U.N. Econom- 
ic and Social Council, 1951. 
“Surveys the problem of protecting 
sources of information of news person- 
nel, notes the legislative situation in va- 
rious countries” and discusses a number 
of other pertinent factors, with a view 
to making recommendations. 


MENGEL, WILLI, Ottmar Mergenthaler and 
the Printing Revolution. Brooklyn: 
Mergenthaler Linotype, 1954. 63 pp. 
An anniversary volume commemorating 
the invention of the linotype machine, 
which also tells much about the evolu- 
tion of paper machines, rotary presses 
and composing machines. Illustrated 
with drawings of the Brooklyn Mergen- 
thaler Linotype. 


MorGeNTHAU, Hans J., Politics among 
Nations. 2d ed. Rev. and enl. New 
York: Knopf, 1954. 600 pp. $7.50. 
Discusses the struggle for power on a 
national and international scale, defining 
limitations and touching upon public 
opinion. 

Mott, GeorGE Fox, and others, New Sur- 

vey of Journalism. 3d ed. Rev. New 
York: Barnes and Noble, 1953. (Col- 
lege Outline Series.) 444 pp. $1.75. 
A workbook of “techniques for the gath- 
ering of news and the writing, editing 
and producing of newspapers and mag- 
azines.” Geared to be used with stand- 
ard textbooks. 


QUARTERLY 


NATIONAL PROJECT IN AGRICULTURAL 
COMMUNICATIONS, You Can Write and 
Edit Effective Agricultural Communica- 
tions. East Lansing: Michigan State 
College, 1954. 32 pp 
A manual which “digests, integrates, 
and supplements an intensive 5-day 
writing short course” in agricultural eco- 
nomics held at Oregon State College. 


Paper for Printing (Other than Newsprint) 
and Writing; 1929-1951 Trends. Paris: 
UNESCO, 19 Avenue Kleber, 1954. 
(Clearing House, Dept. of Mass Com- 
munication. ) 

Discussion of production, exports and 
imports, and consumption on a world- 
wide basis. 


Paper for Printing and Writing: Tentative 

Forecasts of Demand in 1955, 1960 and 
1965. Paris: UNESCO, 19 Avenue Kle- 
ber, 1954. (Clearing House, Dept. of 
Mass Communication. ) 
The Intelligence Unit of the London 
Economist has gathered together infor- 
mation about newsprint in all parts of 
the world. 


PATTERSON, GROVE, I Like People. New 
York: Random House, 1954. $3.50. 
Autobiography of the editor-in-chief of 
the Toledo Blade. 


PETERSON, ELEANOR M., Aspects of Read- 

ability in the Social Sciences. New 
York: Teachers College. Bureau of 
Pubiications, 1954. $3.50. 
Analysis of students’ free responses and 
objective test responses to textbook ma- 
terials in the field of social studies and 
of their introspective reports on their 
difficulties with the materials. 


PUBLISHERS INFORMATION BUREAU, Na- 
tional Advertising Investments by Com- 
pany ... by Product in 1953 in Maga- 
zines, Magazine Sections, Network Ra- 
dic and Network Television. New 
York: Leading National Advertisers, 
Inc., 1954. (v. 6, no. 2.) 117 pp. $3. 
Record of advertising expenditures of 
2,391 national advertisers as measured 
by PIB in magazines, newspaper sec- 
tions and network radio and TV. 


RiLey, MATILDA Wuire, and others, Soci- 
ological Studies in Scale Analysis. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1954. 433 pp. $6. 

“This book reconstructs some of the ex- 
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periences of the Rutgers Research 
Group insofar as its program has at- 
tempted a closer integration between 
theory and research. More particularly, 
it describes the ways in which one type 
of empirical tool, the Guttman scale, 
has been adapted to deal with a range 
of theoretical problems.” 


SHIRER, WILLIAM L., Stranger Come 
Home. Boston: Little, Brown, 1954. 
369 pp. $3.95. 

A novel about a news commentator who 
has the courage to speak his mind, and 
the political pressures that beset him. 


SPENDER, STEPHEN, The Creative Element. 


New York: British Book Center, 1954. 
$3.25. 


The author probes the relationship be- 
tween modern literature and political 
reality, and finds the three prevailing 
tendencies to be Marxism, secular au- 
thority and Christianity. 


STASHEFF, Epwarp, ed., The First NAEB 


TV Production Workshop for Educa- 
tional Television. Urbana: National 
Association of Educational Broadcast- 
ers, 1954. 88, xxiv pp. $2. 

“An account of its lectures, demonstra- 
tions, procedures and projects.” Part one 
includes a summary of the lectures and 
demonstrations, and a talk on visuals 
for television by Donald Schild and one 
on the legal problems of educational TV 
stations by Fredrick Siebert. Part two 
contains production projects and labo- 
ratory exercises. 


SUTERMEISTER, Epwin, The Story of Pa- 
permaking. New York: R. R. Bowker 
Co., 1945. $5. 


A readable brief history, focusing on the 


art and science of papermaking today. 
As a former research scientist for S. D. 
Warren, the author is more interested in 
the search for new paper fibers than in 
the standardization of paper sizes; more 
concerned about conservation of forest 
sources than cataloging the varieties of 
finishes. 


THomas, LOovELL, ed., Youth’s Companion. 


New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1954. $6. 
An anthology of selections, 1827-1927. 
The stories, poems and miscellaneous 
information reveal much social history 
of the times. 


U. S. FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 


MISSION, Use of Broadcast Facilities by 
Candidates for Public Office. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1954. 
A pamphlet selling for from 15c to 30c 
giving pertinent information on _ polit- 
ical broadcasting. 


Women and Advertising; A Motivation 


Study of the Attitudes of Women toward 
Eight Magazines. New York: Social 
Research, Inc. for Good Housekeeping, 
57th St. at 8th Ave., 1954. (Helen C. 
Ferguson, Promotion Dept.) 77 pp. 
Free. 


A “first attempt to apply some of the 
newer techniques of the social sciences 
to measure the effectiveness of advertis- 
ing in different types of magazines.” 
The researchers are particularly con- 
cerned with determining, through depth 
interviewing, projective techniques, and 
paired comparisons, the responses of va- 
rious women toward advertising in 
American Home, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Ladies’ Home Journal, Mc- 
Call’s, and Women’s Home Companion. 





“Advertising devoted to governmental propaganda, even good govern- 
mental propaganda, has its obvious dangers. The techniques of the adver- 
tising agencies are so productive that in the hands of evil men very bad 
causes may be made plausible. But the possibility of wrongdoing has ex- 
isted since Adam first strolled in the Garden of Eden and in a free coun- 
try if honest men cannot out-argue and out-fight the rogues, fools and 
cowards, free self-government cannot and will not last.”—WILLIAM L. 
CHENERY, So It Seemed (Harcourt, Brace and Co.). 








Articles on Mass Communications 
In American Magazines 


A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
July, August and September 1954 


Edited by CHARLES E. HIGBIE 


Assisted by Dean C. Baker, Michigan (General 
Magazines}; Donald E. Brown, Illinois (Radio and 
Television); Charles T. Duncan, Oregon (Community 
Newspapers); Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (Negro 
Journalism) 








Major controversy involving newspapers and radio was not noteworthy during 
the third quarter of 1954. Result of the Reynolds-Pegler libel action, which began 
in the previous quarter, was a record award to Reynolds against Pegler and com- 
panies associated with him. General Motors Corporation again placed advertising 
in the Wall Street Journal after withdrawing ads because of a news story run in the 
newspaper columns. This incident also began in the previous three months period. 


In the field of labor relations, the Newspaper Guild debated and reaffirmed its 
stand in the Polumbaum case which involved the United Press. Issue in this case 
was the dismissal rights of the company for alleged involvement in subversion vs. 
employment rights defended by union contracts. 


Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; ASJSA 
Bul., The Bulletin of the American Society of Journalism School Administrators; ASNE Bul., Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV-Com. Rev., Audio Visual Communication Review; 
Bhnd. the Irn. Crin., News from Behind the Iron Curtain; Bus. Wk., Business Week; Bdcsting., Broad- 
casting; Cmnwl., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., Guild Reporter; Jrnl. of Mktg., 
Journal of Marketing; JQ, JouRNALISM QUARTERLY; Msthd., Masthead; Nat. Pub., National Publisher; 
N. Y. Times Mag., New York Times Magazine; New Rep., New Republic; New Ykr., New Yorker; 
Nieman Rpts., Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; 
Prog., Progressive; Pub. Rel. Jrnl., Public Relations Journal; Pub. Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. 
Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of Films, Radio & Television; Rep., The Reporter; 
Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U. S. Department of State Bulletin; TV, Television; 
USN&WR, United States News & World Report. 

Beginning with this issue, annotations will be omitted for articles that have appeared in JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY. An effort also is being made to restrict entries from weekly news periodicals to items of 
possible value in research. 


Advertising —Is retail ad space too cheap? Ad. Age 


ANONYMOUS. Ad men view motivation re- 
search. PI 248:13 p23 Sept. 24. 
Responses from several hundred execu- 
tives list frequency of use of 11 types of 
motivation research. 

—Find Catholic advertising campaign ef- 
fective. Christian Century 71:36 p106 
Sept. 8. 

Knights of Columbus report kigh re- 
sponse to ads in magazines, newspapers. 
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25:27 p12 July S. 
Editorial asserts low rates lead to waste- 
ful use of space. 

—Milwaukee strike showed power of 
brand preferences, U. S. brewers foun- 
dation says. Ad. Age 25:32 p59 Aug. 9. 

—National advertisers’ 1953 investments 
in newspapers. PI 248:1 p30 July 2. 
Tables list every national advertiser 
spending $25,000 or more. 





Articles in American Magazines 


—Negro market is switching to straights, 
reducing purchases, liquor study finds. 
Ad. Age 25:29 p64 July 19. 

Ebony and Jet polls show trend similar 
to other markets is taking place. 

—100 top magazine, broadcast advertisers. 
Ad. Age 25:35 p2 Aug. 30. 

—Postwar study finds British advertisers 
spent more in pounds, less in percent- 
age. Ad. Age 25:37 p3 Sept. 13. 
Spending rises after war but does not 
match the rise in national income. 

—Seattle’s newspaper battle: a problem 
for the entire industry. Tide 28:15 p52 
July 17. 

Morning paper claims evening papers 
aren’t read because of TV. Counter- 
claims stress effectiveness. 

—$17.59 in advertising sold one auto in 
1953. Ad. Age 25:32 p3 Aug. 9. 
Annual study of what auto-makers 
spend on advertising. 

—SR’s advertising awards. Sat. Rev. 37: 
31 p27 July 31. 

Encouraging trend to public service val- 
ues in advertising. 

—Supermarkets do more advertising, in- 
crease sales in ’53, study finds. Ad. Age 
25:36 p3 Sept. 6. 

Analysis of split of media accounts on 
national basis. 

—TV getting new advertisers—and some 
new money. Tide 28:16 p54 July 31. 
Analysis of heavy spenders and the 
holdouts from the TV advertising mill. 

Roper, ELmo. Who tells the storytellers? 
Sat. Rev. 37:31 p25 July 31. 

Analysis of the way a “message” reachez 
the public as a whole. 


Community Newspapers 
ANONYMOUS. Critic on the beach. Nswk. 
44:3 p60 July 19. 

New Yorker critic Wolcott 
launches Fire Island weekly. 
—100 biggest weeklies in towns of under 

25,000. Am. Press 72:11 p10 Sept. 
A listing of the biggest weeklies in the 
United States. 
—U. S. library of weeklies is advocated. 
E&P 87:40 p47 Sept. 25. 
Senator Price Daniel introduces a bill 
providing for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Library of Weekly Newspapers. 
—Weekly in town of 400 builds circula- 
tion of 3,826. Am. Press 72:10 pl4 
Aug. 


Gibbs 
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Publisher George Woodward of Water- 
loo, Neb., builds up circulation by “just 
doing a better job.” 

Cook, Joz T. Profit drop seen threaten- 

ing to strangle many weeklies. Am. 
Press 72:11 p25 Sept. 
Mission, Tex., publisher warns of “ruin 
for a large number of weekly newspaper 
publishers.” Suggests three ways to 
counteract trend. 

EISENHOWER, DwicHT D. The responsibil- 
ity of the newspaper. Vital Sp. 20:19 
p593 July 15. 

President tells NEA editors to find 
truth, project it fearlessly. 

HILL, Evan. Handouts to the country edi- 
tor. Nieman Rpts. 8:3 p8 July. 
Analysis of the publicity releases re- 
ceived by one New England weekly over 
a 10-day period. 

KUNERTH, WILLIAM F. South Dakota col- 

lege buys weekly. Nat. Pub. 34:9 p31 
Aug. 
Account of the purchase by South Da- 
kota State College of the Volga Tribune 
as training laboratory for journalism stu- 
dents. 

PAYNTON, CHARLES S. A small town edi- 
tor needs a crystal ball. Quill 42:9 p15 
Sept. 

A California editor muses on the prob- 
lems in human reiationship that beset 
the small town newsman. 


Courts and Law of the Press 

AMoRY, CLEVELAND. ‘Trade winds. 
Rev. 37:32 pS Aug. 7. 
Pegler-Reynolds libel trial compared to 
McCarthy hearings. 

ANONYMOUS. Judge relaxes ban on court 
pictures. E&P 87:38 p9 Sept. 11. 
Colorado Supreme Court abolishes pro- 
hibition of taking pictures during court 
recesses. 

—Juvenile court news debated by judges. 

E&P 87:29 p13 July 10. 
National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges re-examines its traditional posi- 
tion of blanket anonymity but in the end 
reaffims it. 

—N. Y. state bar now seeks canons 
change. E&P 87:28 p10 July 3. 

Effort to prohibit release to press of pre- 
trial information dropped for time be- 
ing. 

—President requests juvenile case secrecy. 
E&P 87:36 p8 Aug. 28. 

President Eisenhower requests press co- 


Sat. 
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operation in signing bill which requires 
Washington police to keep arrest books 
open to public and press on all cases. 

—Reynolds gets $175,001 in Pegter libel 
suit. E&P 87:28 p10 July 3. 

Quentin Reynolds awarded record sums 
from Westbrook Pegler, King Features 
and N. Y. Journal-American. 

— Reynolds v. Pegler. Time 64:1 p52 July 
A 


Failure to prove truth of charges loses 
libel suit for Westbrook Pegler. 
—Youth court secrecy under close scru- 
tiny. E&P 87:30 p10 July 17. 
Juvenile Court Advisory Committee of 
Washington reexamining policies of se- 
crecy at request of newspaper editor. 
LascH, ROBERT. “I see by the papers.” 
Prog. 18:9 p23 Sept. 
Triumphs of good journalism in the 
Pegler-Reynolds suit and in the GM- 
Wall Street Journal case. 
Zack, A. J. Pegler pegged: Blow to the 
hate-mongers. Nation 179:5 p92 July 
31. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


ANonyMous. Daughters ignore McCar- 
thy. Time 64:1 p53 July 5. 

Washington Star charges papers oppos- 
ing McCarthy actually build him up. 
—General Motors ads return to Wall 
Street Journal. E&P 87:30 p14 July 17. 
Exchange of letters ends company’s pol- 
icy of withdrawing advertising because 
of objection to handling of news stories. 

—G. M. took ad action against two dailies. 

E&P 87:28 p9 July 3. 
General Motors pulls ads from two 
newspapers which reprinted Wall Street 
Journal story on 1955 models to which 
G. M. officials objected. 

—Novak, Murphy counter N. Y. publish- 
er’s attack. Guild Rep. 21:18 pl Sept. 
10. 

Newspaper Guild officials’ replies to 
charges of mediocrity and subversion 
made by F. M. Flynn at Albuquerque. 
“Political nuisance” activity allowed. 
E&P 87:40 p10 Sept. 25. 

Louisville Courier-Journal refuses to fire 
copyreader who arouses city during 
hours off although it criticizes his ac- 
tions. 

-——PR note on reporter’s bias an “experi- 
ment in ethics.” E&P 87:35 p15 Aug. 
21. 

Pan-American airlines telegraphs editors 


QUARTERLY 


in advance of publication of syndicate 
column to warn of alleged libel. 

—Probe report critical of press favoritism. 
E&P 87:37 p63 Sept. 4. 

Several references to the press made in 
reports of the McCarthy-Army hearings. 

BAKER, DeaN C. Journalism shows signs 
of professional status. Quill 42:9 p10 
Sept. 

Educator-practitioner reflects on recent 
indications of old debate of whether 
newspapering is a profession. 

BENTEL, DwicHT. Flynn asks schools 
weigh Guild trend to mediocrity. E&P 
87:38 p7 Sept. 11. 

N. Y. News president attacks Newspaper 
Guild policies in regard to training and 
loyalty oaths. 

DeESHETLER, IRWIN L. Press is censured 
for undue McCarthy build-up. Guild 
Rep. 21:16 p3 Aug. 13. 

MANLY, CHESLY. Sulzerbergerism. Amer- 
ican Mercury 79:366 p17 July. 

Attack on N. Y. Times for opposing 
McCarthy. 

VaRNEY, H. L. Walter Lippmann on the 
descendent. American Mercury 79:368 
p49 Sept. 

Lippmann’s opposition to McCarthy 
seen sign he is no longer a great col- 
umnist. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


ANONYMOUS. N. Y. editors scorn medical 
news code. E&P 87:38 p9 Sept. 11. 
—The world of Sean O’Casey. Life 37:4 

p69 July 26. 
Background of a modern writer. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Newspapers 
fail to make school news bright enough. 
E&P 87:30 pil July 17. 

Michigan study shows lack of significant 
information. 

Burke, Dick. Here’s how story of UN 
reaches outside world. Quill 42:7 pll 
July. 

CowLey, MALCoLM. American writers 
and where they come from. Rep. 11:5 
p49 Sept. 23. 

Analysis of the origins of this century’s 
writers. 

—Psychoanalysts and writers. Harper’s 
209:1252 p87 Sept. 

Reply to analysts who “explain” writers. 

EINSTEIN, CHARLES. Covering the world 
series. Harper’s 209:1252 p33 Sept. 
Why baseball writers are a_ special 
breed. 





Articles in American Magazines 


GEISMAR, MAXWELL. Ideas in our time. 
Sat. Rev. 37:33 p17 Aug. 14. 

Review of The Writer and His Craft. 

HAMILTON, ALICE. Words lost, strayed, or 
stolen. Atlantic 194:3 p55 Sept. 
Protest against the loss and abuse of 
words in writing today. 

Hit, Evan. Handouts to the country edi- 
tor. Nieman Rpts. 8:3 p8 July. 
Analysis of what the postman brings to 
a New Hampshire weekly newspaper. 

Kosre, SIDNEY, and Parks, Juanita. The 
newspapers cover a murder case. JQ 
31:3 p311 Summer. 

McWiiiaMs, Carey. Double exposure: 
Woltman on McCarthy. Nation 179:5 
p85 July 31. 

Interview with Scripps-Howard’s special 
writer on McCarthy series. 

Murray, Don. 1953 Pulitzer prize win- 
ning editorials. Msthd. 6:3 p38 Sum- 
mer. 

PAYNTON, CHARLES S. A small town edi- 
tor needs a crystal ball—and he can 
even skid on that. Quill 42:9 p15 Sept. 

SymposiuM. Throw tradition away (and 
others). Msthd. 6:3 p8 pll, p14 Sum- 
mer. 

Three rejoinders to the late Dr. Free- 
man’s proposal to mix news and edito- 
rials. 


Education for Journalism 


GreB, GorDoN B. The place of journalism 
in the junior college. JQ 31:3 p354 
Summer. 

Kopp, CuHarLes B. Films supplement be- 
ginner’s textbook as Maryland enlivens 
reporting course. ASJSA Bui. 10:1 p2 
Spring. 

RAFFERTY, KEEN. Cost of journalism in- 
struction by the student credit-hour. JQ 
31:3 p361 Summer. 

REED, P. I. Constant criticism, public and 
personal, alerts students to common 
writing faults. ASJSA Bul. 10:1 p4 
Spring. 

WILson, Quintus C. Utah is example of 
what universities can do for high school 
journalism. ASJSA Bul. 10:1 p6 Spring. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 


ANonyMous. Anti-Red revolt saved edi- 
tors from death. E&P 87:30 p13 July 
Tz, 

Newspaper episodes connected with 
Guatemala revolt are recounted. 
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—London Times alters setup to insure 
control. E&P 87:35 p65 Aug. 21. 

—Lord high publisher. Time 64:7 p74 
Aug. 16. 

Profile of Japanese press lord Matsutaro 
Shoriki. 

—Nippon press fears return of police state. 
E&P 87:29 p12 July 10. 

Erwin, Ray. Nehru meets press much like 
our Ike. E&P 87:40 p51 Sept. 25. 

Hits, JEAN R. The British press on “the 
Yanks.” New Rep. 131:8 p9 Aug. 23. 
Misrepresentations lower esteem for 
Americans. 

KRUGLAK, THEODORE E. Correspondents 
of U. S. media in the United Kingdom. 
JQ 31:3 p324 Summer. 

SMITH, HENRY Lapp. The Egyptian press 
and its current problems. JQ 31:3 p331 
Summer. 

Strout, RICHARD. Irritation over U. S. 
diplomacy is widespread in Britain to- 
day. New Rep. 131:1 p9 July S. 
Report on British reporting of the U. S. 

VAN DER KroeF, Justus M. The press in 
Indonesia: By-product of nationalism. 
JQ 31:3 p337 Summer. 


Government and Press 


AnonyMous. McCarthy charged with 
abusing press. E&P 87:39 p8 Sept. 18. 
Copy of bill of particulars in regard to 
relations with press filed by Senator 
Flanders against McCarthy. 

BINGHAM, R. K. Westbrook Pegler and 
“that man in the White House.” Rep. 
11:3 p35 Aug. 17. 

How Eisenhower fell from grace in 
Pegler’s columns. 

Brown, Ropert U. Shop talk at thirty. 
E&P 87:30 p64 July 17. 

Results of poll of U. S. senators on the 
issue of congressional committee secrecy. 

LascH, Ropert. “I see by the papers.” 
Prog. 18:7 p12 July. 

Newspaper reporting of the Administra- 
tion and efforts to give news dimension. 

MAULDIN, Britt. The Eisenhower I'll al- 
ways remember. Rep. 11:5 p45 Sept. 
23. 

How Ike put an end to censorship of 
Stars and Stripes. 

WEINSTEIN, JEROME. Check reporter's acts 
before crying “freedom.” E&P 87:29 
p73 July 10. 

Public officials often have a pretty good 
story in so-called “freedom-of-informa- 
tion” cases, a daily editor declares. 
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History and Biography 
ANGOFF, CHARLES. The inside view of 
Mencken’s Mercury. New Rep. 131:11 
p18 Sept. 13. 
Analysis of a once-great magazine’s de- 
cline. 
ANonyMous. Alicia in wonderland. Time 
64:11 p52 Sept. 13. 
Profile of Alicia Patterson and her 
Pulitzer Prizewinning Newsday. 
—The world of Sean O’Casey. Life 37:4 
p69 July 26. 

Background of a modern writer. 
AsBuRY, HERBERT. “Escape” in the 19th 
Century. Sat. Rev. 37:31 p16 July 31. 

Review of Villains Galore, a study of 
19th century weekly story papers. 
Morris, J. A. The noisy newsboy of 
Cleveland. Sat. Eve. Post 227:2 p34 
July 10. 
Profile of Cieveland Press Editor Louis 
Seltzer. 
RASKY, FRANK. Twinkle, twinkle in To- 
ronto. Rep. 11:4 p38 Sept. 14. 
Report on Toronto Star, “last haven of 
yellow journalism.” 


Labor Relations and the Press 


ANonyMous. Collis backs larger defense 
fund. Guild Rep. 21:16 p4 Aug. 13. 
Summary of labor relations in newspa- 
per editorial departments field by presi- 
dent of Newspaper Guild. 

—Labor board rules Louisiana daily must 
give Guild wage data. E&P 87:29 p7 
July 10. 

—-United Press upheld in “biased reporter” 

firing. E&P 87:29 p9 July 10. 
Labor arbitrator rules on dismissal 
grounds involving Guild member who 
refused to answer question of un-Ameri- 
can activities committee. 

HARRISON, BERNIE. AFL fires Edwards; 
radio star charges censorship. Guild 
Rep. 21:17 pl Aug. 27. 

AFL finds itself with labor-management 
problems when it changes commentators 
on its sponsored news show. 


SyMPosIuM. Members debating new poli- 

cies. Guild Rep. 21:17 p2 Aug. 27. 
Also 21:16 pl Aug. 13 and 21:15 pl 
July 23. 
Points-of-view within Newspaper Guild 
in relation to Polumbaum case and the 
issues of employment rights vs. alleged 
subversion. 


QUARTERLY 


WATSON, CAMPBELL. Guild vows to op- 
pose nor-Red opinion firings. E&P 87: 
33 p7 Aug. 7. 

Oath refusal principle represented by 
Polumbaum case gets backing at Guild 
national convention. 


Magazines 

ANGOFF, CHARLES. The inside view of 
Mencken’s Mercury. New Rep. 131:11 
p18 Sept. 13. 
Analysis of a once-great magazine’s de- 
cline. 

ANoNnyMous. Independence abroad. Time 
64:12 p48 Sept. 20. 
Success story of State Department's 
magazine, Der Monat, in Germany. 

—Three Crowell-Collier publishers “re- 
lieved.” Ad. Age 25:28 pl July 12. 
Shake-up ends “publisher system” with- 
in the company. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 


ANonyMous. Democrats gang up on ad- 
ministration to kill postal rate-pay pack- 
age bill. Ad. Age 25:30 pl July 26. 

—Employe ownership trust established. 

E&P 87:33 p9 Aug. 7. 
Details of ownership plan providing for 
profit-sharing in seven trusts adminis- 
tered for, but not controlled by, em- 
ployes of three California papers. 

—Fantastic photon. Nswk. 44:12 p60 
Sept. 20. 

Process eliminating lead type adopted 
for first time by a U. S. daily. 

—New high speed TTS system sends 600 
words a minute. E&P 87:31 p9 July 24. 
Effect of TTS on content of Indiana 
state AP and UP wires also reported. 

Brown, RosBert U. Shop talk at thirty. 
E&P 87:28 p48 July 3. 

Top U. S. papers in paid and unpaid 
lineage are listed and compared with 
1941 leaders. 

BuTLeR, James J. Washington Post, Star, 
News hold Times-Herald lineage, read- 
ers. E&P 87:30 p7 July 17. 

First quarter business reports show re- 
sult of combining of Post and Times- 
Herald in Washington, D. C. 

INGLEHART, GEorGE G. Extra expense pol- 
icy helpful in disaster. E&P 87:29 p75 
July 10. 

Newspaper management and its prepara- 
tion for catastrophes discussed with 
cases cited. 








McCvure, Lestiz. Mounting production 
costs: The newspaper’s dilemma. JQ 
31:3 p304. Summer. 

McEvoy, Poynter. The reader needs a 
ten cent newspaper: The ABC of news- 
paper economics. Nieman Rpts. 8:3 p3 
July. 


Pictorial Journalism 


ULTANG, DONALD. News photography to 
photo journalism. Quill 42:9 p11 Sept. 
Des Moines Register’s chief photogra- 
pher discusses how to bring added val- 
ues to news pictures. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


ALLPORT, GoRDON W. A _ psychologist 
views the supreme court ruling on segre- 
gation. Niem2a Rpts. 8:3 p12 July. 

ANonyMous. About McCarthy. Time 64: 
3 p6l July 19. 

Anti-Communist reporter spends six 
months on McCarthy, concludes he is 
asset to communism. 

—lIndependence abroad. Time 64:12 p48 
Sept. 20. 

Success story of State Department's 
magazine, Der Monat, in Germany. 

—N. Y. judge to be comics arbiter; plans 
code, seal. Ad. Age 25:38 pl Sept. 20. 

—Television and politics. How they mixed 
in 1952. Bdcsting. 47:2 p108 July 12. 
Miami University conducts study of TV 
influence on election. 

—The mass communication program in 
UNESCO. AV Com. Rev. 2:3 p190 
Summer. 

Activities of six divisions of UNESCO’s 
mass communication department. 

BATLIN, RoBERT. San Francisco newspa- 
pers’ campaign coverage: 1896, 1952. 
JQ 31:3 p297 Summer. 

BLUMBERG, N. B. Newspaper bias in the 
1952 presidential campaign. Nieman 
Rpts. 8:3 p14 July. 

CowLey, Matcotm. How writers earn 
their livings. Sat. Rev. 37:39 p9 Sept. 
25. 

Importance of writers in our economy, 
and their relatively meager return. 

KLEIN, MALCOLM W., and Maccosy, Na- 
THAN. Newspaper objectivity in the 


1952 campaign. JQ 31:3 p285 Summer. 
Roper, ELMo. Who tells the storytellers? 

Sat. Rev. 37:31 p25 July 31. 

Analysis of the way a “message” reaches 

the public as a whole. 


Articles in American Magazines 
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SHAYON, R. L. What’s good for the TV 
child? Sat. Rev. 37:31 p36 July 31. 
Plea for full-scale study of TV effects 
on children. 


Public Relations 


ALLIs, F. S. Jk. How business antagonized 
some teachers. Fortune 50:3 p131 Sept. 
In “speaking up” to promote under- 
standing, a business “talks down.” 

ANONYMOUS. Business paper editors use 
only 20 percent of press releases sent 
them, AR says. Ad. Age 25:34 p62 
Aug. 23. 

Check on 300 editors by Advertising 
Requirements finds 52 percent of re- 
leases are rated “poor.” 

BURCHARD, DonaLp D. Public relations 
course provides a medium for analytical 
approach. ASJSA Bul. 10:1 pl Spring. 

HIGHLANDER, JOHN P., and ZAHALKA, DONn- 
ALD W. A study in informational broad- 
casting. PR Jrnl. 10:9 p9 Sept. 
Controlled experiment gauges what PR 
materials will be remembered from in- 
formation broadcasts. 

Massey, JAMES RoBert. Smoke can lead 
to understanding. PR Jrnl. 10:9 p13 
Sept. 

Smoke nuisance triggers public relations 
staff into community program. 

McDevitt, Ropert. PR help wanted. PR 
Jrnl. 10:7 p3 July. 

Personnel selection in the field as re- 
vealed by questionnaire returns from 
165 executives. 

WricHT, J. Hanpty. The philosophy of 
public relations. College PR Quarterly 
5:4 p28 July. 

The road ahead as the conception of 
public relations broadens. 


Radio and Television 


ABRAMS, EarRL B. Educational TV. Bd- 
cstng. 47:4 p82 July 26. 

Progress report on educational television 
—strongly critical. 

Ace, GoopDMAN. Writer is a dirty word. 
Sat. Rev. 37:30 p27 July 24. 

Writers of radio and television programs 
do not receive the recognition they de- 
serve. 

AnonyMous. ABC fights for survival in 
big-time television. Bus. Wk. 1297 p52 
July 10. 

Network hopes to catch up with NBC 
and CBS in four years. 
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—Campaigning: FCC lays down the rules 
for radio-TV. Bdcstng. 47:12 p96 Sept. 
20. 

In question-and-answer form, commis- 
sion clarifies policy on political broad- 
casts. 

—Canadian radio and television: 
Sponsor 8:17 p75 Aug. 23. 

—Equal access. Bdcstng. 47:6 p42 Aug. 9. 
Six spokesmen for broadcasting industry 
argue that radio and television should 
have free access to open Congressional 
hearings. 

—FCC. Comr. Lee advises broadcasters to 
clean own house to avoid controls. Bd- 
cstng. 47:13 p40 Sept. 27. 

Newest member of FCC gives his ideas 
in NARTB district speech. 

—lIs radio copy today’s agency stepchiid? 

Sponsor 8:19 p3i Sept. 20. 
Check of agencies discloses fear that 
quality of radio copy will deteriorate 
because television is getting increasing 
emphasis. 

—Lee would lift “equa‘ time” laws, trust 
broadcaster’s responsibility. Bdcstng. 
47:5 p50 Aug. 2. 

FCC Commissioner cites “free press” 
and criticizes Sec. 315. 


JOURNALISM 


1954. 


—Radio and television sets: How many— 


where they are. 
Sept. 27. 
Statistical summary of comprehensive 
advance report of national survey con- 
ducted by Politz. 


—Radio railroad by the Santa Fe. Bd- 
cstng. 47:10 p56 Sept. 6. 
lowa station manager chides railroad for 
failing to recognize radio’s speedy role 
in covering train wreck. 

—Sponsor trouble—AFL style. Bus. Wk. 
1303 p32 Aug. 21. 

Labor union objects to Frank Edwards’ 
newscasting, severs connections. 

—Television and politics: How they mixed 
in 1952. Bdestng. 47:2 p108 July 12. 
Miami University conducts study of tel- 
evision’s influence on election. 

—Television for everybody? Way opened 
for satellites. Bdcstng. 47:6 p31 Aug. 6. 
Discussion plus text of FCC ruling on 
satellite stations. 

—Television markets. TV 11:8 p33 Aug. 
Magazine’s annual market book section 
gives county by county circulation and 
data for 226 markets. 


Bdestng. 47:13 p33 


QUARTERLY 


—-“The Lamb Case” in FCC: Loyalty isn’t 
basic issue. E&P 87:35 p17 Aug. 21. 
Broadcaster accuses Commission of 
“smear and run” tactics. 

—TV cuts still deeper into radio. Bus. 
Wk. 1298 p102 July 17. 

Radio network time sales dip 10 percent 
while TV increases 40 percent. 

—TV due in Australia at end of 1955; re- 
strict number of private stations. Ad. 
Age 25:39 p34 Sept. 27. 

—TV: New road to riches. 
37:9 p39 Aug. 27. 

TV channels obtained free of charge 
may turn out to be worth millions. 

—TV show costs: Why they went through 
the roof. Sponsor 8:18 p39 Sept. 6. 

—-Wire service feed of voices suggested. 
Bdestng. 47:1 p35 July S. 

Ohio broadcaster urges news services to 
feed live voices from the nation’s capi- 
tal. 

Boa, SaM. Robert Montgomery presents. 
Coronet 36:5 p83 Sept. 

One section of personality piece on TV 
star emphasizes his belief in the need 
for more and better TV writers. 


FauGHT, MILLarRD C. Television: The best 
is yet to come. Reader’s Digest 65:387 
p136 July. 

Pay-as-you-see television is believed to 
be the promise of the future. 

FREEMAN, DonaLD. A TV critic can al- 
ways fall back on Liberace. Quill 42:8 
p6 August. 

Humoreus discussion of the problems of 
the TV columnist. 

GoopMaN, WALTER. Television’s new 
spectrum. New Rep. 132:4 p11 July 26. 
Controversy over UHF channels is re- 
viewed. 

Lewis, JoHN Cosy. Living and learning 
with color TV. Bdcstng. 47:8 p70 Aug. 
23. 

Specific techniques of color telecasting 
are discussed, on the basis of Milwau- 
kee station’s experience. 


Lyons, Louis M. Prejudices of a broad- 
caster about the problem of being in- 
formed. Nieman Rpts. 8:3 p18 July. 
Stimulating discussion of some current 
problems involving all news media. 

MANNES, Marya. Channels: Soft soap. 
Rep. 11:5 p48 Sept. 23. 

Lament for the death of reason on day- 
time TV. 


U. S. News 





Articles in American Magazines 


Mayers, Morris A. Closed circuit televi- 
sion—a new tool for public relations. 
PR Jrnl. 10:8 p8 Aug. 

Several corporations have used it effec- 
tively. 

Pack, RICHARD. British commercial TV: 
It’s legal but lagging. Bdecstng. 47:12 
p91 Sept. 20. 

Commercial television in Britain gets off 
to slow and conservative start. 

PALEY, WILLIAM S. The road to responsi- 
bility. Dem. Digest 2:2 p75 Sept. 
Eloquent statement of broadcaster's re- 
sponsibility in news and public affairs 
condensed from speech to NARTB. 

ROBERTSON, Bruce. Mutual reaches its 
20th birthday. Bdcstng. 47:13 p90 Sept. 
27. 

Historical piece on growth of network 
from 4 to 572 stations. 

SaRnoFF, Davip. A major speech on ma- 
jor issues. Bdestng. 47:10 p78 Sept. 6. 
In Chicago speech, RCA _ executive 
shows deep concern over future of radio 
networks. 

SELDES, GILBERT. TV and the hearings: 
unfinished business, Sat. Rev. 37:28 p27 
July 10. 

Need for more public scrutiny of gov- 
ernment via TV. 

SzTTeL, IrRvinc. Ten ways to put more 
sell in your TV commercials. Sponsor 
8:15 p40 July 26. 

Study of 400 commercials leads to some 
“basic do’s and don'ts.” 

SHAYON, RoBERT Lewis. Color on the TV 
waves. Sat. Rev. 37:27 p34 July 3. 
Color adds much sensory enjoyment. 

—What’s good for the TV child. Sat. Rev. 
37:31 p36 July 31. 

Two surveys gather qualitative reactions 
to specific TV programs. 

SHIELDS, Dan. Local, live, and inexpen- 
sive. Bdcstng. 47:5 p78 Aug. 2. 
Making best use of time and manpower 
in small station. 


SIMON, RAYMOND. Practical reporting 
training in radio and TV stations. JQ 
31:3 p363 Summer. 

SMALL, WILLIAM. Hired hand to 466,848 
farms. Quill 42:8 p7 Aug. 

Radio serves the farmer and holds his 
loyalty. 

SmiTH, R. A. TV: The coming showdown. 
Fortune 50:3 p138 Sept. 

NBC, CBS set for all-out struggle for 
supremacy in TV. 
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STANTON, FRANK. The curtain of silence. 

Bdcstng. 47:9 p86 Aug. 30. 
Complete text of editorial broadcast by 
CBS president, appealing for right of ra- 
dio and television to cover McCarthy 
censure hearings. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H. Effect of serial 
position on recall of radio news stories. 
JQ 31:3 p319 Summer. 

True, HerBert. TV dictionary handbook 
for sponsors. Sponsor 8:16 p38 Aug. 9. 
First installment in a series of alphabet- 
ically arranged definitions of TV termi- 
nology. 

WeLcH, JosepH. The lawyer's 
thoughts. Life 37:4 p99 July 26. 
Reflections on TV’s role in the McCar- 
thy-Army hearings by a chief partici- 
pant. 

Wuire, E. B. Our windswept correspon- 
dents. New Ykr. 30:32 p39 Sept. 25. 
How radio reported hurricane Edna in 
New England. 

WittcorF, R. H. Television without com- 
mercials. Sat. Rev. 37:29 p7 July 17. 
Potentialities and problems of educa- 
tional TV. 

Yoper, Ropert M. TV’s shoestring sur- 
prise. Sat. Eve. Post 227:8 p30 Aug. 21. 
Johns Hopkins Science Review attains 
success on low budget. 


after- 


Survey Techniques and Media Analysis 


Gipson, James J. A theory of pictorial 
perception. AV Com. Rev. 2:3 pl Win- 
ter. 

LIKERT, RENSIS. 
communications. 
p163 Summer. 
Michigan researcher advocates sample 
interview surveys to learn psychological 
environment of intended audience. 

PETERSON, Lewis V., and SCHRAMM, WIL- 
BUR. How accurately are different kinds 
of graphs read? AV Com. Rev. 2:3 
p178 Summer. 

SENNETT, T. B. The interpretive story as 
an aid to understanding news. JQ 31:3 
p365 Summer 

SMYTHE, DaLLas W. Some observations 
on communications theory. AV Com. 
Rev. 2:3 p24 Winter. 

A case for use of logic and observation 
as valid research evidence. 

TANNENBAUM, Percy H. Effect of serial 
position on recall of radio news stories. 
JQ 31:3 p319 Summer. 


A neglected factor in 
AV Com. Rev. 2:3 








A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 
July, August and September 1954 


Compiled by Instituut voor Perswetenschap 
aan de Universiteit van Amsterdam 
Assisted by Dr. E. Fenkart and F. Haiderer (Austria); 


Marvin Alisky, Indiana (Latin America); L. John Mar- 
tin, Nebraska (Assistant Editor) 








During this part of the year there have been no great events in the European 
newspaper world. The well-known German newspaper Hamburger Fremdenblatt 
has appeared again, and Zeitungs-Verlag has issued a special number on magazines. 
At the FIEJ Congress the Lopez report was under discussion. 


Publications cited: BAIR, Boletin Asociacion Interamericena de Radiodifusion (Mexico City); BBC, 
The B.B.C. Quarterly (London); BSZ, Bulletin Schweizerischer Zeitungsverlegerverband (Basel/Zurich); 
DemJ, The Democratic Journalist, organ of the International Organization of Journalists (Prague); 
E, V'Echo de Ja Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); EM, El Micro (Panama City); FIEJ, Bulletin d’Infor- 
mations de la Federation Internationale des Editeurs de Journaux et Publications (Paris); FO, Forum, 
Oesterreichische Monatsblatter fur kulturelle Freiheit (Vienna); FZV, Der Fach und Zeitschriftenver- 
leger (Vienna); HA, Hispano Americano (Mexico City); IPI, IPI Report (Zurich); LPDP, La Presse, 
De Pers (Bruxelles); NNP, Der Nederlandsche Nieuwsblad Pers (’s-Gravenhage); OeM, Oesterreich- 
ische Monatshefte (Vienna); RMT, Radiomania Television (Havana); WPN, World’s Press News and 


Advertisers’ Review (London); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und Zeitschriften-Verlag (Wiesbaden). 


Advertising 
ANoNnyMous. A _ journalist speaks his 
mind about advertising men. WPN 52: 
1324 p12 July 30. 
A newspaperman defends advertising. 
—La publicidad, clave del exito. HA 25: 
643 pS Aug. 30. 
Current status of Mexican advertising 
and public relations agencies. 
Lx. Reclame in de krant. NNP 8:8 p2 
Aug. 
Advertising in newspapers. 


Courts and Law of the Press 
BourQqulin, Jacques. Freedom of informa- 
tion. FIEJ 6:21 p47 July. 
Discussion of the Lopez UNESCO re- 
port on freedom of the press. 
MAILLER, HERMANN. Presse und Demo- 
kratie. OeM 10:7 p15 July. 
Draft of new Austrian law of the press 
under critical examination. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


ANoNYMous. South Africa: a problem for 
reporters. IPI 3:3 pS July. 
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Three foreign correspondents give their 
opinions of South African news in the 
world’s press. 

—Three editors reply to the Archbishop of 

Canterbury’s complaint. WPN 52:1324 
p3 July 30. 
The Archbishop has complained to the 
Press Council about the increasing ten- 
dency of the press to glamorize women 
ex-prisoners. 

SCHOFIELD, HERMANN. I laughed at Fleet 
Street. WPN 52:1328 p18 Aug. 27. 
Twenty-five years crammed with jour- 
nalistic experience. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


BECHERT, Dr. Fritz. Allgemeinverstand- 
lich. ZV 51:15 p5S79 Aug. 15. 
Science writing in newspapers. 

Licker, J. M. Opinion not limited to the 
editorial. IPI 3:4 pl Aug. 
Reader has right to newspaper's gui- 
dance, whether it appears in editorial 
columns or in comment accompanying 
the news. 





Foreign Bibliography 


WATSON, WALTER. What has happened to 
newsroom ethics? WPN 52:1320 p15 
July 2. 

Newspapers which make a great show 
of ethics are generally the worst sinners. 

ZALESAK, Emit. Nachrichten—nicht Argu- 
mente. OeM 10:7 p17 July. 

Reporting of facts instead of opinion— 
an Austrian demand. 


Education for Journalism 


ANoNnyMous. The study of journalism in 
the German Democratic Republic. 
DemJ 1954:8 pS Aug. 

Communist view of German training of 
journalists behind the Iron Curtain. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 


ANONYMous. Scots loyalty to their own 
newspapers gives high credence value. 
WPN 52:1328 pxx Aug. 27. 
Report on Scottish press. 

—Tradition and Fortschritt. 
p719 Sept. 15. 

Hamburger Fremdenblatt re-appears on 
Sept. 1. 

HALPERIN, Ernst. Journalismus als Ge- 
heimwissenschaft. FO 1:9 pS Sept. 

On journalism behind the Iron Curtain. 
Hoare, GEOFFREY. Two-way look: Great 
Britain and France. IPI 3:4 p3 Aug. 
Political bias and economic restrictions 

affect French reports. 

KirkwaaG, O. Spotlight on Norway. WPN 
52:1330 p30 Sept. 10. 

Report on the Norwegian press. 

KORNICKER, KurT. Physiognomie und Be- 
sonderheiten der franzdsischen Presse. 
ZV 51:16/17 p675 Sept. 1. 

German report on the French press. 

SAMUEL, WILL. Spotlight on Israel. WPN 
52:1326 p16 Aug. 13. 

Report on the press in Israel. 

WEGHORN, Dr. Erwin. Die Presse Japans 
heute. ZV 51:15 p567 Aug. 15. 
Modern press in Japan. 


Government and the Press 


AnonyMous. A/ Misri victim of political 
mistake. IPI 3:4 p6 Aug. 
Report on the case against the Egyptian 
newspaper Al Misri. 

—Suicidio del Jefe del estado. HA 25:643 
p22 Aug. 30. 
Part played by Brazilian journalists in 
President Vargas‘ suicide. 


ZV 51:18 
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History and Biography 


ANONYMOUS. Two centuries of service to 
Yorkshire. WPN 52:1320 p18 July 2. 
History of the Yorkshire Post. 

HARMEGNIES, LuciEN. Le Journal de 
Charleroi a son histoire qui est celle 
d'une famille. LPDP 1:2 pS April-July. 
The history of the 117-year-old Journal 
de Charleroi. 

HysreE, RENE. Le développement et I’ori- 
entation de la presse d'entreprise en 
France depuis 1848. E 9:262 pS July 
20; 9:263 p9 July 30. 

History of the French industrial press 
since 1848. 


Magazines 
BARDENS, DENNIS. The general interest 
weeklies. WPN 52:1331 p14 Sept. 17. 
British magazine and periodical survey. 
Dovirat, E. Zeitschrift im Schatten? ZV 
51:16/17 p622 Sept. 1. 
The position of magazines in Germany. 
KiuTue, H. A. Vom Wesen der deutschen 
Zeitschriftenpresse. ZV 51:16/17 p593 
Sept. 1. 
The periodical press in Germany. 


Miscellaneous 


ANONYMOUS. Resultados de un concurso. 
HA 25:642 p47 Aug. 23. 
Resumé of prize winners for 1953, Mex- 
ican Journalists Association contests for 
reporter, columnist, news photographer. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 


AnonyMous. Aumento de _ produccion. 
HA 25:640 p37 Aug. 9. 

U. N. to aid inter-American conference 
on newsprint supplies Oct. 18—Nov. 2 in 
Buenos Aires. 

—Entwicklung der internationalen Zei- 
tungspreise. FZV 7:4 p4 June-July. 
International statistics on the develop- 
ment of newspaper prizes in 1953. 

—Safeguarding newspaper policy. IPI 3:3 

pl July. 
Measures to keep ownership out of un- 
suitable hands are easier to devise than 
the specific protection of the editor's po- 
sition. 

Hussucu, Kurt. Das Verlagsergebnis bei 
eigener Zeitungsherstellung. BSZ 1954: 
349 p341 Aug. 

Management problems of newspapers 
printed on presses owned by the pub- 
lisher. 
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S...MON, ROBERT. Newsprint. FIEJ 6:21 
pl7 July. 
Report on the world newsprint situation. 


Radio and Television 


ANONYMOUS. Fin de la Cadena Azul. HA 

25:643 p46 Aug. 30. 
Mexico’s Blue Network of 20 radio sta- 
tions to be replaced in September by two 
250-kilowatt transmitters, ending the 12- 
year telephone line hookup. 

—The Independent Television Authority 
—but on paper it has little real power. 
WPN 52:1325 p10 Aug. 6. 

Influence of ITA on TV advertising 
standards will probably spread to other 
media. 

—Mas de 400,000 escuchan radio en nues- 
tro pais. EM III:4 pl July 26. 

More than half of the population of 
Panama now listens to the radio every 
day. 

—Radio progreso con las mejores informa- 
ciones policiacas. RMT 19:7 p10 July. 
Havana radio station draws a national 
Cuba audience with police reporter Fer- 
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nando Carr rounding up crime and dis- 
aster news. 

—Se aprueban las bases. BAIR 1:18 pl 
Sept. 15. 
Central American broadcasters meet in 
Mexico City and draw up bases for re- 
gional cooperation in news, special 
events and other types of programs. 

BaRNes, Sir GeorGe. Reflections on tele- 
vision. BBC 9:2 p65 Summer. 
Discussion of TV problems in Great 
Britain. 

PRITTIE, TERENCE. The progress of broad- 
casting in Western Germany. BBC 9:2 
p74 Summer. 


Survey Techniques and Media Analysis 
ANONYMOUS. What the readers think of 
those junior newspapers. WPN 52:1331 
p32 Sept. 17. 
Investigation among typical groups of 
school children. 

Haybock, Jack. Two readership research- 
es—why the differences? WPN 52:1325 
p24 Aug. 6. 

An expert examines the IIPA and Hul- 
ton inquiries. 





“For more than half a century the bar has been discussing one of the 


most spectacular problems in the field of legal ethics: the problem of trial 
by newspaper. But virtually nothing has been done to eliminate the real 
cause of this evil. 

“What is ‘trial by newspaper,’ and why does it constitute what might be 
called ‘the challenge of the press’? ‘Trial by newspaper’ is the term com- 
monly applied to the familiar practice of newspapers in reporting—and 
often in commenting on—details of a trial prematurely. While the term was 
originally applied to newspapers, it now extends to similar practices via 
radio, television, and other forms of mass communication. 

“It is a challenge to the legal profession, because the fault does not rest 
solely with the press. To quote from the Journal of the American Judice- 
ture Society: ‘Except for the slush and gush of the sob artists, there is very 
little offense chargeable against the press in which it is not led or abetted 
by lawyers, judges and other public officers.’ This summation is corrobo- 
rated by the statements of many lawyers ‘and by the experience of every 
newspaper reporter and editor in the United States,’ said a Michigan news- 
paper publisher and member of the bar some years ago. The courts have 
broad power to control their officers, from judge to jailer, but with a few 
notable exceptions they have failed to meet this challenge.”—ALBERT P. 
BLAUSTEIN and CHARLES O. PoRTER, The American Lawyer, A Summary 
of the Legal Profession (University of Chicago Press). 











Official Minutes of the 1954 
Convention, 
Education in 


Association for 
Journalism 
By ELMER F. BETH, Secretary-Treasurer 





% THE FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
the Association for Education in Journal- 
ism (founded in 1912 as the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
was held at the University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, on August 31 and Septem- 
ber 1 and 2, 1954. The two co-ordinate 
organization members—the Association of 
Accredited Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, and the American Society of 
Journalism School Administrators—held 
their annual business meetings and pro- 
grams during the convention. 

The convention program had been 
planned by a committee consisting of 
Keen Rafferty, New Mexico, chairman; 
Wesley Maurer, Michigan, president of 
AASDJ; J. Douglas Perry, Temple, presi- 
dent of ASJSA; George Simmons, Tulane, 
president of AEJ; E. L. Callihan, South- 
ern Methodist; and Charles E. Swanson, 
Curtis Publishing Company. 

Convention headquarters were in Mesa 
Vista Hall, and delegates, their families, 
and guests were housed and fed there. 
One luncheon was in the historic La Haci- 
enda in Old Town Albuquerque, and one 
dinner was a steak barbecue and picnic in 
Cedro Canyon in the Manzano Mountains. 

The AEJ members present came from 
73 colleges and universities; at the 1953 
convention, 75 schools were represented 
by 138 delegates. 

Officially registered at Albuquerque 
were 61 wives and 56 children of dele- 
gates, nine guests, and the following 124 
delegates: 

Victor Bluedorn (Sigma Delta Chi), Michael 
Radock (Ford Motor Company), Jennings B. 
Woodson (E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany), Charles E. Swanson (Curtis Publishing 
Company), University of Alabama (Charles E. 


Bounds), Arizona State College (Ernest J. Hop- 
kins), University of Arizona (Douglas Martin), 


Ball State Teachers College (Louis E. Ingel- 
hart), Boston University (David M. White), 
Brigham Young University (Edwin Butter- 
worth), University of California (Philip PF. 
Griffin, Robert Rutland), University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles (Joseph A. Brandt, Her- 
bert Innerst), University of Colorado (Floyd 
Baskette, A. Gayle Waldrop), Columbia Uni- 
versity (Roscoe Ellard), Denver University (W. 
B. Key), University of Detroit (Charles L. San- 
ders), University of Florida (Manning Seil), 
Florida State University (Sidney Kobre, Royal 
H. Ray), reanagg | of Georgia (John Drewry), 
Hardin-Simmons (Eugene Schooley), Highlands 
University (Harry Lancaster), Idaho State Col- 
lege (Wallace Garets), University of Idaho 
(Granville Price), Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy (Victor Danilov), University of Iilinois (I. 
W. Cole, Jean S. Kerrick, Ted Peterson, Frank 
E. Schooley, Fredrick Siebert), Indiana State 
Teachers College (John Boyd), Iowa State Col- 
lege (Kenneth R. Marvin), State University of 
Iowa (Ellis H. Newsome, Leslie Moeller, Wil- 
liam Porter), Kansas State College (Bert Cross, 
Helen Hostetter, Ralph Lashbrook), University 
of Kansas (Elmer F. Beth, Burton Marvin, Emil 
Telfel), University of Kentucky (William M. 
Moore), Kentucky Wesleyan College (Billy 
Ross), Lincoln University (Armistead Pride), 
Marquette University (David Host, Robert A. 
Kidera), University of Maryland (Alfred A. 
Crowell), University of Massachusetts (Arthur 
Musgrave), University of Michigan (Wesley 
Maurer, Karl Zeisler), Michigan State College 
(John M. Fohr, Harold Jolliffe, Earl McIntyre), 
University of Minnesota (Ralph Casey, Edwin 
Emery, Jack B. Haskins, Harold L. Nelson, 
Raymond B. Nixon), Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege (Vernen Liles, Leo C. Muller), University 
of Missouri (Frank L. Mott), Montana State 
University (Olaf Bue, James L. C. Ford), Uni- 
versity of Nebraska (Nathan Blumberg, L. John 
Martin, William Swindler), University of Ne- 
vada (A. L. Higginbotham), University of New 
Mexico (L. L. Jermain, Keen Rafferty), Univer- 
sity of North Carolina (N. N. Luxon), Univer- 
sity of North Dakota (Alvin Austin), North 
Dakota Agricultural College (W. W. Norris), 
Northwestern University (Albert A. Sutton), 
University of Notre Dame (Edward Fischer), 
Oklahoma A. & M. College (Robin Hood, Elsie 
Shoemaker, James C. Stratton, Tlement E. 
Trout), University of Oklahoma (1-avid Bergin, 
Fayette Copeland, H. H. Herbert, Leslie Rice), 
University of Omaha (Clifford Ellis), Oregon 
State College (Fred Shideler), University of 
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Oregon (Warren C. Price, Gordon Sabine), 
Pennsylvania State University (Frederick Mar- 
but), San Jose State College (Dwight Bentel, 
William Gould, Lowell C. Pratt), South Dakota 
State College (Edmund Blinn, George Phillips), 
University of Southern California (Frederic 
Coonradt, Robert Rhode), University of South- 
ern Illinois (Howard Long), Stanford Univer- 
sity (Chilton R. Bush, Clifford F. Weigle), St. 
Mary’s University (Lawrence Gonner), Temple 
University (J. Douglay Perry), University of 
Tennessee (Willis C. Tucker), Texas State Col- 
lege for Women (Frank Rigler), Texas Christian 
University (Warren K. Agee), University of 
Texas (Olin Hinkle, DeWitt Reddick, Paul J. 
Thompson), Texas A. & M. College (Donald 
Burchard, Wesley D. Calvert), Tulane Univer- 
sity (George Simmons), University of Utah 
(Neff Smart), Washington State College (Her- 
bert V. Alward), University of Washington 
(Merritt Benson, Robert S. Mansfield), Wayne 
University (W. Sprague Holden), West Virginia 
University (Perley Reed), Wisconsin State Col- 
lege (Paul Peterson), University of Wisconsin 
(Scott Cutlip, Malcolm S. MacLean, Ralph Naf- 
ziger, Frank Thayer), University of Wyoming 
(Wallace Biggs, Warren A. Mack). 


President Geerge Simmons, Tulane, 
called the business session of the AEJ con- 
vention to order at 9:30 a. m., Thursday, 
September 2, and gave an address on “A 
Golden Age for Journalism Education.” 
He warned that in too many schools 
“courses in opinion are being slighted.” He 
said that we have done much to improve 
reporting and editing, but that schools 
have not made “comparable progress in 
the authoritative interpretation of news, in 
the frank expression of discerning edito- 
rial opinion on the news, and in timely 
and learned critical writing about the arts 
and sciences. Our college-trained journal- 
ism students should be able to apply what 
they have learned in social sciences, the 
biological and physical sciences, or the hu- 
manities, in timely interpretation of to- 
day’s world.” To be effective, he said, jour- 
nalism teachers must show humility, per- 
severance in learning, enthusiasm for 
teaching and educational responsibility. 
He stressed the importance of continuing 
full support of the JoURNALISM QUARTER- 
Ly, and urged unity within the Associa- 
tion, because “AEJ is the only organiza- 
tion which enables journalism education 
to present an united front to the outside 
world.” 


He then called on Eimer F. Beth, Kan- 
sas, secretary-treasurer of AEJ and direc- 
tor of the Placement Bureau, and Beth 
presented the following report: 


Although the year that has passed since the 
East Lansing convention has been a somewhat 


“normal” one for the Association, it has been a 
most difficult one for your central office because 
of the difficulty of getting competent secretarial 
help. Constant disruption of office procedure 
was caused by five changes in office secretary 
since we last met. The burden on your secretary- 
treasurer, therefore, has been unusually heavy 
and some of the problems most frustrating. We 
have managed, however, to keep business mov- 
ing as smoothly as possible and have accom- 
plished a great deal. 

Your secretary wrote the complete minutes of 
the East Lansing convention, and they were pub- 
lished in the Fall 1953 issue of the JoURNALISM 
QUARTERLY. 

Your central office compiled, edited, and pub- 
lished the first national directory of American 
college journalism teachers issued since 1947, 
including the complete list of active members of 
this Association. The directory listed 954 journal- 
ism staff members. Printing was done by the 
University of Kansas press, and signatures were 
bound in and distributed with the Winter 1954 
issue of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. So far, 33 sep- 
arate copies of the directory have been sold at $1 
each. The gathering of data for the directory was 
a monumental task, requiring as many as four 
mailings to some teachers to obtain required 
information. The total cost to the Association 
was less than $300. 

The Executive Committee, by mail votes dur- 
ing the year, made these decisions: Authorized 
payment of $50 to support of the American 
Council on Education for Journalism; approved 
the decision of the Time and Place Committee in 
accepting the invitation to hold the 1954 con- 
vention at the University of New Mexico; set the 
1954 convention registration fee at $3; officially 
dropped from membership 24 persons who had 
failed to pay 1953 dues. 

Working closely with other officers and par- 
ticularly with Keen Rafferty and his committee, 
your secretary-treasurer assisted in planning and 
publicizing this convention. Special publicity 
sent included a descriptive folder about Albu- 
querque, a Saturday Evening Post article reprint 
in full color and complimentary copies of Sun 
Trails magazine. Two mailings giving details of 
the convention plans were also made. 


The complete financial report for 1953 for the 
Association, for the AEJ Placement Bureau and 
for the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY account was 
prepared by your treasurer and was published 
in the Spring 1954 issue of the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY. For the information of this conven- 
tion, he also has prepared a balance sheet as of 
August 1, 1954; copies have been presented to 
the Executive Committee. He also has presented 
to the Executive Committee a statement of esti- 
mated receipts and expenditures for the rest of 
1954. 

Acting under the Constitution, the secretary- 
treasurer appointed George Phillips, South Da- 
kota State, as deputy secretary-treasurer to act 
for ASJSA. The financial reports for 1953 for 
ASJSA and for AASDJ were published in the 
Spring 1954 issue of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

AASDI paid $200 in 1953 toward support of 
the AEJ central office and toward convention 
expense, but ASJSA has failed to pay anything 
for 1953. In 1951, ASJSA paid $75; in 1952, it 
paid $50 

President George Simmons appointed all of 
the committees as required by the Constitution. 
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The chairman of the Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids is required to make a financial re- 
port as of July 1, each year. This year, the bal- 
ance, as reported by Harry Heath, Iowa State, 
is $29.16. 

Your secretary sent official ballots to all mem- 
bers to allow them to nominate candidates for 
every elective and appointive office. Under the 
revised by-laws, the ballots were returnable to 
Fayette Copeland, Oklahoma, chairman of the 
Nominations Committee. 

President Simmons and your secretary-treas- 
urer made several drives to increase membership 
in the Association. The work of gathering data 
for the national directory yielded the best pros- 
pective-member list we have had for years. As a 
result, the paid-up membership for 1954 to Au- 
gust 20 is 568, exactly 34 more than last year at 
convention time. The 568 includes 18 Senior 
Associate and 32 Junior Associate members. 

Under the Constitution, a member who is in 
arrears at the end of the year may be dropped 
by action of the Executive Committee. Such per- 
son may be re-admitted only upon petition and 
the paying of a $5 penalty. At the end of 1953, 
only 24 were dropped, compared with 25 for 
1952 and 56 for 1951. 

Here is the record of paid-up membership in 
recent years: 


568 (to Aug. 20) 

The Placement Bureau continues to attract 
new members, to serve about one-sixth of the 
Association membership each year and to get job 
offers from new schools. The Bureau has been 
earning enough to pay its own way for several 
years, and it should do so this year. All members 
should be reminded that the Bureau is exclusive- 
ly for AEJ members. The Bureau director is pes- 
tered by too many requests from outsiders who 
have been told by somebody to “write to Beth 
about a teaching job.” 

Following directions in the Constitution, your 
secretary-treasurer sent to ali members well be- 
fore the deadline the statement of proposals to 
amend the Constitution and by-laws. 

The Association continued to get generous 
help from the University of Kansas and the Wil- 
liam Allen White School of Journalism in main- 
taining the central office. They supply office 
space and equipment, stenographic help and 
many services for which no charge is made. The 
Association might declare its appreciation fox 
this continued cooperation and assistance. 

Your treasurer feels it his duty to warn the 
Association that financial trouble seems to lie 
ahead. For the first time since he became treas- 
urer in 1948, the Association seems destined to 
close a year with a loss instead of a substantial 
gain. Our balance on hand at the end of 1953 
was $4,404.59; at the end of 1954, it might drop 
to about $3,600. New kinds of expenditures in 
1954 included $271.76 for the national directory, 
a payment of $50 toward support of ACEJ, and 
transportation of the two AEJ members to the 
New York meeting of ACEJ—$158.40 to A. 
Gayle Waldrop, and $197.80 to Keen Rafferty. 
The directory expense is unusual, but the others 
will be recurring. This convention and the Execu- 
tive Committee should seriously consider the 
problem of increasing expenses. The deficit, if it 
results, will not be crippling this year, but the 
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Association must understand that expenses must 
be kept down if the Association is to stay finan- 
cially sound. 

Keen Rafferty deserves praise for his intelli- 
gent planning and diligent work to make this 
convention successful. He and other members of 
his committee started unusually early and were 
most resourceful and careful in the planning of 
each detail of the arrangements and program. 

President Simmons worked constantly and 
eagerly to give the Association the best kind of 
leadership. His energy and background of experi- 
ence are valuable assets to the Association. The 
secretary-treasurer received excellent cooperation 
from him, from the officers of AEJ, and from the 
officers of the coordinate members, AASDJ and 
ASJSA, and he hereby thanks them all. 

ELMER F. BETH, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Copeland, Oklahoma, moved to accept 
the report, Rigler, Texas State College for 
Women, seconded, and the motion carried. 

President Simmons then called for dis- 
cussion of two financial problems which 
had been considered by the Executive 
Committee and referred to the convention. 
The first concerned the proposal by ACEJ 
that AEJ contribute $300 a calendar year 
to the support of ACEJ. The Executive 
Committee’s opinion was that AEJ should 
pay $300 in 1955, but request ACEJ to re- 
consider to determine whether or not the 
contribution expected could be reduced 
after 1955. Siebert, Illinois, explained that 
ACEJ is made up of six educator mem- 
bers (AEJ, AASDJ and ASJSA each elect 
two) and six members representing indus- 
try. All organizations represented contrib- 
ute to meet the annual budget of about 
$10,000. ACEJ had suggested that AEJ, 
AASDJ and ASJSA each contribute $300 
a year. 

Emery, Minnesota, moved that AEJ 
contribute $300 to ACEJ for 1955, but 
that the Executive Committee negotiate 
with ACEJ about reducing the amount 
after 1955. Moore, Kentucky, seconded 
the motion, and the motion carried. 

The second problem referred by the 
Executive Committee concerned the ex- 
penses incurred by the two AEJ represent- 
atives on ACEJ when they attend meet- 
ings of ACEJ. Marbut, Pennsylvania State, 
made a motion which followed the sug- 
gestion of the Executive Committee: That 
during 1955 (but without committing AEJ 
beyond 1955), if an AEJ representative on 
ACE) is unable to get from his college or 
university travel money to attend ACEJ 
meetings, AEJ will pay transportation ex- 
pense only. Reddick, Texas, seconded. 
After discussion, the motion carried. 
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Reporting as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Audio-Visual Aids, Bentel, San 
Jose State, praised the work of Harry 
Heath and his associates who compiled “A 
Directory of Journalism Films” published 
through the Iowa State College Press in 
June 1954. It lists and describes 450 films 
in six major areas of communications. He 
suggested ways in which the committee 
might add to the listings and also encour- 
age the production of useful audio-visual 
materials. He moved that his report be ac- 
cepted, Sutton, Northwestern, seconded, 
and the motion carried. 


The report of the Auditing Committee 
made up of MclIntyre, Michigan State, 
Host, Marquette, and Rice, Oklahoma, 
was presented by Rice, chairman. He 
stated that “the financial records of the 
Association for 1953 have been examined 
and found to be accurate.” He moved to 
accept the report, Moore, Kentucky, sec- 
onded, and the motion carried. 


As chairman of the Council on Com- 
munications Research, Mott, Missouri, de- 
scribed a survey made by White, Boston, 
concerning an UNESCO proposal for in- 
ternational exchange of research in mass 
communications; cited the annual report 
on research in progress compiled by Swin- 
dler, Nebraska; and announced that the 
fifth publication in the Journalism Mono- 
graphs series would be Bovard of the 
Post-Dispatch by James Markham, Penn- 
sylvania State. Mott moved to accept the 
report, Swindler seconded, and the motion 
carried. 


Baskette, Colorado, presented the re- 
port of the Council on Radio-Television 
Journalism, describing efforts to assist 
teachers of television news courses. The 
television news internship program has not 
gone well, he said, and he outlined several 
desired changes needed to get more effec- 
tive co-operation. He moved to accept the 
report, Agee, Texas Christian, seconded, 
and the motion carried. 

White, Boston, reporting for the Com- 
mittee on Endowment, said that the com- 
mittee had been handicapped by not being 
able to present “a definite program of re- 
search needs and projects” as evidence 
that an endowment fund for journalism 
education “will produce results of benefit 
to the industry.” He moved to accept the 
report, Marvin, Iowa State, seconded, and 
the motion carried. 
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Nafziger, ‘Wisconsin, read a brief report 
prepared by Wolseley, Syracuse, chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Students of 
Journalism. Copies of the complete mime- 
ographed report were distributed. Nafziger 
announced that Henry Ladd Smith, Wis- 
consin, is preparing an outline draft of a 
brochure which would answer principal 
questions foreign students ask about jour- 
nalism education in America. He said that 
a survey by Ellard, Columbia, showed that 
journalism schools are trying to fit foreign 
students into their regular sequences of 
courses, with occasional exceptions—such 
as not requiring the law of the press 
course. Nafziger moved to accept the re- 
port, Austin, North Dakota, seconded, and 
the motion carried. 


Bush, Stanford, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Publications, reported that the 
cost of printing the JouRNALISM QUARTER- 
Ly has risen so much that the editor has 
had to trim by reducing bibliographical 
matter and news notes, and by closer edit- 
ing of articles. This cut-back comes at a 
time when the amount of publishable ma- 
terial is the greatest in QUARTERLY history. 
He urged the Associa‘ion to seek ways of 
increasing its support to the magazine. He 
said the editor would welcome more arti- 
cles on teaching and administration prob- 
lems and methods. The committee praised 
the work of Nixon, Minnesota, editor. 
Bush moved to accept the report, Luxon, 
North Carolina, seconded, and the motion 
carried. 


Casey, Minnesota, presented an abstract 
of a seven-page report prepared by Robert 
W. Desmond, California, chairman of the 
Committee on Liaison with International 
Communications Organizations. The report 
cited five new publications dealing with 
mass communications and sponsored by 
UNESCO; they can be obtained through 
the Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York. It described the 
“Flow of News” study published by the 
International Press Institute and financed 
by Ford and Rockefeller Foundations. It 
reviewed activities of other international 
and national press organizations and the 
activities of AEJ members studying inter- 
national press problems and teaching and 
doing research in other countries. Casey 
moved to accept the repo’t, Bue, Montana, 
seconded, and the motion carried. 


Casey then made a motion to request 
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the Committee to study ways in which 
AEJ might co-operate with organizations 
interested in promoting research and in 
upgrading communications workers in the 
various countries. Nafziger, Wisconsin, 
seconded, and the motion carried. 


Reddick, Texas, reported as chairman of 
a special committee appointed to consider 
a proposal to create a council on magazine 
journalism. He said that the committee 
believed AEJ could have too many coun- 
cils, and that it therefore recommended 
that a standing Committee on Magazine 
Journalism, consisting of five members, be 
appointed. This new committee would 
“strive to improve the teaching of maga- 
zine journalism courses and to provide a 
working liaison with the organizations of 
magazine editors and publishers.” Reddick 
made a motion to accept the report, and 
Porter, Iowa, seconded; the motion car- 
ried. 


Siebert, Illinois, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Professional Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility of Press and Radio, reported 
that the committee had failed in its effort 
to get a grant from a major foundation to 
finance proposed activities of the Com- 
mittee. Two subcommittees presented re- 
ports: One of which Reddick, Texas, is 
chairman, suggested ways in which college 
and secondary schools could more effec- 
tively impress upon students the meaning 
and importance of press freedom; the oth- 
er of which Merwin, Rutgers, is chairman, 
digested results of a survey among pub- 
lishers and educators to discover what 
means might be used to make the Ameri- 
can public understand the importance of 
press freedom. Copies of these reports 
were distributed. Siebert moved to accept 
the report, Sanders, Detroit, seconded, and 
the motion carried. 


Bounds, Alabama, chairman of the Res- 
olutions Committee, presented six resolu- 
tions and moved that they be adopted; 
Burchard, Texas A. & M., seconded, and 
the motion carried. The resolutions adopt- 
ed are: 


Resolution 1—To the University of New Mex- 
ico and its officials and staff, for the hospitality, 
the use of facilities and untiring efforts to make 
the 1954 annual meeting of AEJ an outstanding 
success, this Association extends its sincere ap- 
preciation. 

Resolution 2—To Prof. Keen Rafferty, the 
public relations staff of the University of New 
Mexico, the director of housing, and to all oth- 
ers of the University of New Mexico concerned 
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with the planning and directing of this conven- 
tion, the AEJ also expresses its appreciation, 
and it furthermore directs the secretary to write 
a letter of appreciation to the president of the 
University of New Mexico in which special 
mention is made of the good work of these 
members of the staff of the University. 


Resolution 3—The Association thanks the 
members of the department of physical educa- 
tion and the members of the coaching staff of 
the University of New Mexico who prepared and 
served the splendid steak supper in Cedro Can- 
yon, thereby providing welcome relaxation and a 
pleasing change of scenery to members of the 
Association from the routine of the convention. 

Resolution 4—Be it resolved by this Associa- 
tion that continuing efforts be made to strength- 
en our relationships with the publishing industry 
to the end that greater understanding of the 
problems of each is achieved, and that greater 
cooperation is attained in our task of training 
young men and women for careers in the hon- 
ored profession of journalism. 

Resolution 5—Be it resolved that the gratitude 
of this Association is hereby expressed to the 
officers who have served so well during the past 
year, and that the appreciation of this Associa- 
tion is also extended to the officers of AASDJ 
and ASJSA and to the members of ACEJ for 
their continuing efforis in the advancement of 
journalism education. 


Resolution 6—Be it resolved by this Associa- 
tion that due notice is hereby taken of the pass- 
ing from this life of Vernon Frost of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Arne Rae of the University 
of Illinois, and Winston Allard, formerly of the 
universities of Oregon, lowa, Indiana and Mis- 
souri, and that regret is hereby expressed at the 
loss of these members of our profession. 


Waldrop, Colorado, presented the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Resolution 7—Whereas, many newspapers 
have defended against attacks civil liberties and 
civil rights guaranteed by the Constitution— 
notably, because of their comprehensive and per- 
sistent efforts, the Louisville Courier-Journal, the 
Milwaukee Journal, the New York Times, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the Washington Post 
—this Association expresses its appreciation and 
commends their example. 


Waldrop made a motion to adopt the 
resolution, and Moeller, lowa, seconded. 
The motion carried. 


Waldrop, reporting as chairman of the 
Committee on Standards of Teaching, 
moved that AEJ approve a proposed study 
to determine the validity of Irving Dil- 
liard’s statement that “if the journalism 
teacher has opinions and speaks them out 
vigorously, he is almost certain to offend 
others, including perhaps influential edi- 
tors and publishers. The choice he often 
makes is between standing up and stand- 
ing in, and in all too many instances he 
elects to stand in.” Host, Marquette, sec- 
onded, and the motion carried. 
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Waldrop moved to approve making a 
study “to determine the knowledge teach- 
ers have of newspapers in their own state.” 
Price, Oregon, seconded. The motion was 
lost by vote of 38 No, 32 Yes. 

Kobre, Florida State, chairman of the 
Committee on Teaching of Journalism 
History, distributed a mimeographed re- 
port of the work of his committee and its 
several sub-committees. iie emphasized the 
need to dig out and write the history of 
journalism in the states and explained the 
possibilities of achieving co-operation in 
producing regional histories. He moved to 
accept the report, Reddick, Texas, second- 
ed, and the motion carried. 

President Simmons then called for con- 
sideration of the six proposals to amend 
the AEJ constitution and by-laws. Be- 
cause he wished to engage in possible de- 
bate, he yielded the chair to Ellard, Co- 
lumbia, first vice-president. 

Waldrop, Colorado, made a motion, sec- 
onded by McIntyre, Michigan State, to re- 
peal all of Article 3, Section 2, of the 
constitution (Proposal 1) which reads in 
full: “Dues of institutions holding mem- 
bership in co-ordinate associations shall be 
due and payable to this association (AEJ) 
and each co-ordinate group shall receive 


from AEJ an allotment for carrying on its 
work, as provided in the by-laws.” Beth, 
Kansas, said that the system described had 
not actually been set up in the treasurer’s 
office. The motion to repeal was carried 
by show of hands, 51 Yes, 20 No. 


Herbert, Oklahoma, made a motion, 
seconded by Waldrop, Colorado, to amend 
Article 4, Section 1, of the Constitution 
(Proposal 2) to make it read in full: 
“Meetings shall be held as provided for in 
the by-laws.” The motion would strike out 
the rest of the section: “. . . however, no 
by-law shall authorize any meeting of a 
co-ordinate group, except an emergency 
meeting, at a time or place apart from a 
regular meeting of the Association (AEJ).” 
Perry, Temple, spoke in support of the 
motion, but several members argued that 
the provision for emergency meetings is 
sufficient. On voice vote, the chair ruled 
the motion lost. 

Waldrop, Colorado, made a motion, sec- 
onded by Siebert, Illinois, to amend Arti- 
cle 5, Section 4, of the Constitution (Pro- 
posal 3) by striking out the following: 
“The secretary-treasurer of AEJ shall also 
be secretary-treasurer of each co-ordinate 
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association and may appoint and assign to 
them deputies who will assist him in his 
work.” If amended so, the section would 
read in full: “The accounting year for the 
secretary-treasurer shall begin January 1 
and end December 31.” The vote by show 
of hands was tied, 36 Yes, 36 No. There- 
upon, the chair cast his vote No and ruled 
the motion lost. 

Luxon, North Carolina, made a motion 
to lay on the table Proposals 4, 5, and 6; 
Griffin, California, seconded, and the mo- 
tion carried. 

Copeland, Oklahoma, chairman of the 
Nominations Committee, presented the 
nominations, complying with the by-laws 
by naming at least two members for each 
office. There being no nominations from 
the floor, Marbut, Pennsylvania State, 
moved to close the nominations, Siebert, 
Illinois, seconded, and the motion carried. 
Tellers appointed were Perry, Temple, 
Price, Oregon, and Rigler, Texas State 
College for Women. 

A recess was taken for luncheon, during 
which Ellard, Columbia, chairman of the 
Committee on Time and Place of Meeting, 
reported that invitations to hold the 1955 
convention had been received from the 
University of Colorado, the University of 
North Dakota and New York University. 
Final selection, under the constitution, is 
made by the Executive Committee. 

The meeting was called to order after 
luncheon to hold run-off elections for three 
offices which had not been filled by the 
first balloting. 

The following were declared elected: 

President—Roscoe Ellard, Columbia 
(advanced, under the Constitution). 

First Vice-President—Kenneth Marvin, 
Iowa State (will become president in 
1956). 

Second Vice-President—Norval Neil 
Luxon, North Carolina. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Elmer 
Kansas. 

Member, Council on Radio and Televi- 
sion Journalism—Donald Brown, Illinois; 
Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota; and 
Baskett Mosse, Northwestern (terms 1955 
through 1957). 

Member, Council on Communications 
Research—Roy E. Carter, North Carolina; 
Warren Price, Oregon; Royal Ray, Florida 
State; and David M. White, Boston (terms 
1955 through 1958). 


F. Beth, 
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AEJ Representative on ACEJ—John 
Stempel, Indiana. 

The business having been completed, 
President Simmons declared the conven- 
tion adjourned. 


Report on Actions Taken by 
AEJ Executive Committee 

At its meeting Tuesday evening, August 
31, 1954, the AEJ Executive Committee: 

1. Discussed the suggestion that AEJ 
pay $300 a year, beginning in 1955, to- 
ward support of ACEJ. The Committee 
agreed to advise the convention to pay 
$300 in 1955 but to request that ACEJ 
reconsider reducing the amount in the 
future. 

2. Discussed the problem of paying ex- 
penses incurred by AEJ representatives at- 
tending meetings of ACEJ. The treasurer 
explained that this new expense could be a 
serious drain on the treasury; he declared 
that AASDJ never paid expenses of ACEJ 
representatives (before 1954, all educator 
members of ACEJ were elected by 
AASDJ). The Committee agreed to advise 
the convention that AEJ agree to pay no 
more than transportation expense, and 
then only if the AEJ representative on 
ACEJ was unable to get travel money 
from his own college or university. 

3. Discussed the budget for 1955 and 
various financial problems, especially the 
considerable increase in expenses. The 
Committee inclined toward raising the 
convention registration fee next year. 

4. Discussed the financial statement by 
the treasurer as of August 1, 1954, and 
also his report as director of the AEJ 
Placement Bureau. 

5. Authorized the treasurer to increase 
the payment to the JOURNALISM QUARTER- 
LY from $2.50 to $3 for each junior asso- 
ciate member, beginning in 1955. 

6. Discussed the six proposals to amend 
the constitution and by-laws, but decided 
not to make any recommendations to the 
convention. 


Thirty-fourth Convention of the 
Association of Accredited Schools 
And Departments of Journalism 

@ WHEN PRESIDENT WESLEY MAURER, 
Michigan, called the convention to order 
at 9 a. m., Tuesday, August 31, 1954, 33 
member institutions were represented at 
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roll call. Those absent were Columbia, 
Florida, Louisiana State, Ohio, Syracuse 
and Washington & Lee. 

President Maurer reviewed develop- 
ments in the accrediting program under 
ACEJ and emphasized that the new ar- 
rangement adopted at the 1953 conven- 
tion was designed to effect unity of pur- 
pose and action. The new system (accred- 
iting for iournalism under the institution- 
wide evaluation plan) brings new prob- 
lems which this convention needed to dis- 
cuss. He believes that the personnel of the 
accrediting teams is most important; each 
team must have the best teachers and the 
best practitioner-representatives possible. 
He reported that a survey he had made 
shows that a “strong minority” among 
AASDIJ schools is opposed to accrediting 
by sequences in journalism. He suggested 
that requiring journalism seniors to pass a 
general examination, perhaps one prepared 
on a national basis, would tend to raise 
standards. 

Casey, Minnesota, speaking as a mem- 
ber of ACEJ, declared that AASDJ needs 
to do more constructive thinking about its 
basic philosophy of education in journal- 
ism and about the values in which it be- 
lieves. The tendency has been, he said, to 
delegate too much to ACEJ. He believes 
the plan worked out at East Lansing con- 
vention should be given full trial, even 
though it is “unique” in placing on ACEJ 
some voting members who represent 
schools which are not accredited. The sys- 
tem of visitations by the accrediting teams 
must be improved to guard against “quick- 
ie” superficial visitations. Our “tools for 
evaluation” must be refined and made 
more exact, if possible, he said. 

Siebert, Illinois, reminded members that 
ACEJ is not concerned exclusively with 
accrediting but that it is active in various 
ways to promote standards and effective- 
ness in the profession. He said the Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting itself is 
facing many problems and changes and is 
not unaware of skepticism regarding the 
effectiveness of accrediting through region- 
al associations in professional fields. 

Considerable discussion followed. Sev- 
eral members declared that ACEJ should 
keep direction of the summer internship 
programs, and several believed that Presi- 
dent Maurer’s suggestion of requiring 
some kind of general examination de- 
served further consideration. 
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Nixon, Minnesota, chairman of a spe- 
cial committee appointed by President 
Maurer to study “proposed services” and 
activities that AASDJ might undertake, be- 
gan his report by supporting AEJ as a 
sound “central” organization devoted to 
helping all journalism teachers and all 
schools and departments. He presented the 
suggestions for AASDJ services which had 
been made by members of his committee: 
Marvin, Iowa State; Merwin, Rutgers; Os- 
born, Louisiana State; Phillips, South Da- 
kota State; Rigler, Texas State College for 
Women; Sutton, Northwestern; Trout, Ok- 
lahoma A. & M. 

These were among the suggestions 
made: 1. To help ACEJ in classifying and 
simplifying the sequences of specializa- 
tion; 2. To investigate matters when prob- 
lems arise “which call for the full glare of 
the spotlight of publicity”; 3. To try to 
bring greater uniformity of titles and de- 
scriptions of journalism courses; 4. To as- 
sist in compiling and distributing biblio- 
graphical material; 5. To increase its ef- 
forts in support of journalism research; 
6. To put more emphasis on preparation 
of scholarly papers to be read at our con- 
ventions, especially by younger professors; 


7. To publish an inexpensive news letter 


for exchange of information among 
AASD3I schools on our own special prob- 
lems; 8. To develop methods of doing re- 
search through co-operation of faculty 
members of several schools; 9. To cooper- 
ate with schools of education and with 
secondary school administrators to im- 
prove journalism education in high 
schools; 10. To work out methods of at- 
iracting high-quality students to journal- 
ism. 

Thompson, Texas, chairman of a com- 
mittee which arranged an exhibit by 
schools of journalism which had moved 
into new quarters in recent years, an- 
nounced that the showing at the conven- 
tion displayed exhibits received from Col- 
orado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Northwestern, Oregon, South Dakota 
State, Texas, Washington and Wisconsin. 

Graduate programs in schools of jour- 
nalism were discussed by a panel consist- 
ing of Bush, Stanford, chairman; Casey, 
Minnesota, and Sabine, Oregon. Casey 
presented results of a survey of these 
schools which grant the Ph.D. in journal- 
ism or in combination with other areas: 
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Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, North- 
western, Stanford and Wisconsin. Sabine 
reported on a survey of 15 schools grant- 
ing the master degree in journalism (but 
excluding Columbia and UCLA). Some 
of his findings were: That four schools 
required no general examination; that 12 
had no foreign language requirement; that 
eight required a thesis, but six had op- 
tional plans (with or without thesis); that 
most schools require about half of the ad- 
vanced work to be in journalism; that only 
three courses were named as specifically 
designed to help a student who planned to 
teach. 

The business session was called to order 
at 2:30 p. m., Wednesday, September 1, 
1954. Thirty-two member institutions an- 
swered roll call. Those absent were Co- 
lumbia, Florida, Louisiana State, Michigan 
State, Ohio, Syracuse and Washington & 
Lee. 

Siebert, Illinois, explained details of ac- 
crediting policies and procedures, as 
worked out by ACEJ since the East Lans- 
ing convention. Copies of the complete 
mimeographed 10-page report were dis- 
tributed; it contained a copy of the agree- 
ment reached by ACEJ and the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools through its Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education. Siebert 
announced that Accrediting Committee 
evaluation teams will make not more than 
20 visits during 1954-55; some will be to 
schools previously accredited, others to 
schools which have applied for accredita- 
tion. 

Considerable discussion followed as va- 
rious members asked questions or com- 
mented on accrediting procedure, the set- 
ting of standards, the proper relation of 
AASDJ to ACEJ, and cooperation with 
the communications organizations in set- 
ting and maintaining standards. During 
the discussion, there developed consider- 
able opinion that AASDJ, by resorting to 
the method it used before 1948—making a 
careful investigation of each school before 
admitting it to membership—might actu- 
ally adhere to a set of standards higher 
than these required for accreditation. 

President Maurer then called for con- 
sideration of four proposals to amend the 
constitution; copies of the proposals had 
been mailed to all members by the secre- 
tary-treasurer more than 20 days before 
the convention. 
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Reddick, Texas, made a motion, sec- 
onded by Rigler, Texas State College for 
Women, to repeal all of Article 4, Section 
4 (it described the method of electing edu- 
cator members to ACEJ and was made 
obsolete by action of the East Lansing 
convention in 1953) and to adopt the fol- 
lowing to make Article 4, Section 4 (Pro- 
posal 4), read in full: “The Association 
annually shall elect for a two-year term 
one voting educator member and one al- 
ternate educator member, to be chosen 
from the representatives of institutions 
holding membership in the Association, to 
serve on the American Council on Educa- 
tion for Journalism. Not more than one 
member shall be elected from one institu- 
tion. Voting educator members shall at- 
tend meetings of the American Council on 
Education for Journalism and shall aid in 
transacting its business. The alternate edu- 
cator member or members shall serve at 
ACEJ meetings in the absence of the 
member or members for whom they were 
elected as alternates, and upon such at- 
tendance shall have the power to vote.” 

The motion carried, and the amendment 
was ruled adopted. 

Waldrop, Colorado, made a motion, sec- 
onded by Weigle, Stanford, to amend Ar- 
ticle 4, Section 2 of the constitution (Pro- 
posal 3) to make it read in full: “The of- 
ficers shall be elected by ballot at the 
annual meeting and shall take office im- 
mediately and hold office until their suc- 
cessors are elected.” The motion carried, 
and the amendment was ruled adopted. 

Nixon, Minnesota, made a motion, sec- 
onded by Lashbrook, Kansas State, to 
amend Article 3, Section 1 of the consti- 
tution (Proposal 2) to make it read in 
full: “Effective January 1, 1949, member- 
ship in this Association shall be open only 
to departments, schools, colleges, divisions, 
and institutes of journalism which have 
been accredited by the American Council 
on Education for Journalism; provided 
that after September 1, 1954, any new 
member must also have been invited to 
membership of this Association.” 

Sabine, Oregon, moved to amend the 
motion by adding the words, “by action 
formally approved by at least two-thirds 
of the entire membership.” Weigle, Stan- 
ford, seconded. After discussion, Sabine 
rephrased his motion to include dropping 
both dates out of the proposed section. 
Weigle, the original second to Sabine’s 
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motion, accepted the rephrased version. 
By voice vote, Sabine’s amendment of the 
original motion was carried. Considerable 
discussion concerned methods of having 
the Association vote on applications for 
membership and the effect of the proposed 
amendment on the accrediting program. 
Waldrop, Colorado, made a motion to lay 
the matter on the table, and Moeller, 
Iowa, seconded. The motion to table was 
lost on ro’! call by vote of 21 No, 11 Yes, 
(7 absent). 

Thereupon, Casey, Minnesota, moved 
the previous question, and Mansfield, 
Washington, seconded. The original mo- 
tion (Proposal 2) as amended by Sabine’s 
motion, was carried on roll call by a vote 
of 25 Yes, 7 No, (7 absent). 

Siebert, Illinois, made a motion, second- 
ed by Mansfield, Washington, to amend 
Article 1 of the constitution (Proposal 1) 
to make it read in full: “This organization 
shall be known as the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism.” During discussion, Marvin, Kan- 
sas, Simmons, Tulane, and Bounds, Ala- 
bama, spoke against the motion. On voice 
vote, the motion carried. 

President Maurer called for the report 
of the secretary-treasurer, and Elmer F. 
Beth, Kansas, presented his report as fol- 
lows: 

Under the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, your secretary-treasurer is charged 
to report to you regarding: (1) The work 
of the Association; (2) the meetings and 
actions of the Executive Committee; (3) 
the receipts and expenditures during the 
year. 

Since the 33rd convention at East Lans- 
ing, the Association has been represented 
in the American Council on Education by 
President Wesley Maurer, Raymond B. 
Nixon, and Elmer F. Beth. 

No meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee was held since the East Lansing con- 
vention, but two actions were taken by 
mail vote: 1—The committee accepted the 
withdrawal of Emory University from 
AASDJ at the request of Dr. Goodrich 
White, president of Emory University; 
2—The committee voted to name Fred 
Siebert, Illinois, to a two-year term on the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism and Ralph Casey, Minnesota, to a 
one-year term. 

Your secretary sent official congratula- 
tions and greetings to several universities 
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and colleges which had invited the Asso- 
ciation to participate in inaugurals of new 
presidents, and he answered many letters 
asking for information about the Associ- 
ation and about undergraduate and gradu- 
ate work in member institutions. 

The annual report on Research in Prog- 
ress was compiled by William Swindler, 
Nebraska, and was published in the Win- 
ter 1954 issue of the JouRNALISM QuUAR- 
TERLY. 

Your secretary-treasurer worked closely 
with President Maurer and the various 
other officers in the planning of details of 
this 1954 convention. Copies of the Con- 
stitution and an official statement of pro- 
posals to amend it were sent to all mem- 
bers well within the due date specified in 
the Constitution. 

The minutes of the East Lansing con- 
vention were written and were published 
in the Fall 1953 issue of the JouRNALISM 
QUARTERL? 

The dets ied financial report of the As- 
sociation .or 1953 was published in the 
Sr 1954 issue of the JOURNALISM 
‘sUanveRLY. The balance on hand at the 
‘nd of 1953 was $2,144.78. Operating un- 
der our rather inflexible budget, our an- 
nual gain is from $200 to about $500 a 
year, depending upon the amount of re- 
quired support of ACEJ. The Association 
has already paid its 1954 dues of $200 to 
the American Council on Education and 
the entire 1954 allotment of $400 to the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

Membership dues of $50 have been col- 
lected for 1954 from 36 member institu- 
tions. Two apparently have encountered 
business-office delays, and one, hecause of 
super-businesslike action of its purchasing 
agent, deducted 2 percent “for cash” and 
sent a check for $49. Your treasurer is 
still negotiating for full payment. 

The Association now has an investment 
of $1,029.43 toward the purchase of 15 
shares in the Douglas County (Kansas) 
Building and Loan Association as a result 
of receipts from Case Histories royalties 
assigned to the Association by the Satur- 
day Evening Post. The original check in 
1949 was $734.08. In April 1954 the edi- 
tor of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY re- 
quested that all interest earned to date be 
withdrawn to meet an emergency financial 
situation. The earned interest amounted to 
$88.62, and that amount was paid to the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 
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Your secretary-treasurer knows of no 
unusual problem facing the Association 
during this year which has not already 
been assigned for committee action. 

In concluding this annual report, he 
wishes to thank the directors of member 
institutions for their help, and to express 
bis appreciation to President Maurer for 
his excellent cooperation. 

ELMER F. BeTH, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Bush, Stanford, moved that the Associ- 
ation permit the editor and business man- 
ager of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY to 
draw upon the principal of the fund cre- 
ated by royalties received from the Satur- 
day Evening Post on its Magazine Case 
Histories volume and invested in the 
Douglas County (Kansas) Building and 
Loan Association. White, Boston, second- 
ed, and the motion carried. 

Bush then made a motion, seconded by 
Coonradt, Southern California, that the 
Association contribute $500 a year (an in- 
crease of $100) to support the JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, effective in 1954. The 
motion carried. 

Marvin, Iowa State, suggested that the 
convention program committee have a 
member who represented the field of tech- 
nical journalism; the suggestion was rec- 
ommended to the new officers. 

Casey, Minnesota, moved that the presi- 
dent appoint a committee to phrase a 
statement of principles and policies con- 
stituting professional training for journal- 
ism. Marbut, Pennsylvania State, second- 
ed, and the motion carried. 

Drewry, Georgia, chairman of the Nom- 
inations Committee, presented a slate of 
candidates for offices (terms to begin im- 
mediately, under constitutional revision 
voted by this convention). Siebert, Illinois, 
nominated Marvin, Iowa State, for mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. Nafziger, 
Wisconsin, moved to close nominations, 
Nixon, Minnesota, seconded, and the mo- 
tion carried. Voting by acclamation, the 
Association elected the following officers: 
President—Gordon Sabine, Oregon. 
Vice-president—James Pollard, Ohio 


State. 

Secretary-treasurer—Elmer Beth, Kan- 
sas. 

Representative on ACEJ—Ralph Casey, 
Minnesota. 


Member, Executive Committee—Ken- 
neth Marvin, Iowa State. 











Siebert, Illinois, made a motion, sec- 
onded by Bush, Stanford, that the Associ- 
ation allot $300 annually, beginning in 
1955, to support ACEJ. Without debate, 
the motion carried. 


The Auditing Committee, Waldrop, Col- 
orado, chairman, reported that the records 
of the treasurer had been examined and 
found to be accurate and in good order. 
Waldrop moved to accept the report, 
Moore, Kentucky, seconded, and the mo- 
tion carried. 


As chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, Waldrop then presented eight reso- 
lutions and moved to adopt all of them. 
Sutton, Northwestern, seconded. Thomp- 
son, Texas, made a motion, seconded by 
Copeland, Oklahoma, to amend Resolu- 
tion 3 by striking the names of four news- 
papers named as defenders of civil rights. 
The motion to amend carried. Then, after 
discussion, Simmons, Tulane, made a mo- 
tion, seconded by Casey, Minnesota, to 
lay Resolution 3 on the table. The motion 
to table carried. 


Question being called for on Waldrop’s 
original motion, the Association voted to 
adopt the following seven resolutions: 


Whereas, after difficult and diplomatic discus- 
sions the American Council on Education for 
Journalism has been recognized to direct a sound 
program for evaluating instruction in journalism 
on the professional level on a qualitative basis, 
this association expresses appreciation to mem- 
bers of ACEJ, and especially to its president, 
Edward E. Lindsay, but to all who have partici- 
pated directly and indirectly; and that we ex- 
press our appreciation for the financial support 
that makes continuance of the accrediting pro- 
gram possible from professional and industry 
groups: American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
Inland Daily Press Association, National Edi- 
torial Association, Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters. 

Whereas, the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, Sigma Delta Chi, Editor & Publisher 
and newspapers too numerous to mention, have 
been intensifying an able fight for freedom of ac- 
cess to information that the public needs and is 
entitled to, this association commends them as 
acting in the highest tradition of American jour- 
nalism. 

Whereas, the continuing improvement of the 
performance of the American press is extremely 
important in the maintenance of the democratic 
way of life, and whereas, this goal can better be 
achieved with the aid of thorough knowledge of 
the performance of the press, this association ex- 
presses appreciation to those journalism educa- 
tors, and others, who are carrying on objective 
studies in this field, and in encouraging further 
carefully planned programs to appraise the work 
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of the press, and to refine further the techniques 
for such appraisal, with the hope that the mass 
media, through associations and individually, 
will join in the sponsorship of basic research, 
both qualitative and quantitative, into all phases 
of the impact of the mass medic upon their 
audiences; 

Whereas, the American Press Institute, the 
Nieman Foundation at Harvard University and 
the National Conference of Editorial Writers 
have improved the competence and stimulated 
the conscience of newspaper workers, this asso- 
ciation commends their sponsors and those par- 
ticipating in them, and recommends the estab- 
lishment of regional or state groups with like 
objectives; 

Whereas, the press has made commendable 
progress in making significant or “hard’’ news 
more interesting to readers, this association 
commends professional newspaper men respon- 
sible for this improvement and recommends their 
work for emulation; 

Whereas, the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors and other professional groups have ex- 
pressed concern over not getting and keeping 
“the cream of the crop” among young men and 
women going into journalism, this association 
commends their exploration of the reasons why 
and their steps to find a soluticn. 

Whereas various newspapers have met the 
challenge of making their editorial pages devoted 
to the welfare of the entire community rather 
than to the interests of special classes, groups, or 
individuals, as newspapers generally have made 
their news reports objective—this association 
commends their example, and recommends their 
concern to enlighten the public on the editorial 
page as challenging emulation. 


There being no further business, Presi- 
dent Maurer thanked the members for 
their cooperation with him and then de- 
clared the convention adjourned. 





Tenth Convention of the 

American Society of 

Journalism School Administrators 

&% THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF JOURNALISM 
School Administrators convened in Mitch- 
ell Hall at the University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, on Tuesday, August 31, 
1954, with J. Douglas Perry, Temple, pre- 
siding. A panel of five members discussed 
“Basic Courses in Journalism.” 


P. I. Reed, West Virginia, presented a 
paper on “The Rise of ASJSA.” Charter 
members Higginbotham, Reed and Trout 
were present. 

The session closed with roll call. The 
following institutions were represented: 
University of Alabama, Arizona, Lincoln 
University, Maryland, Mississippi South- 
ern College, Nevada, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, San Jose State 
College, South Dakota State College, Tem- 
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ple University, Texas A. & M. College, 
Texas Christian University, Utah, West 
Virginia University, Wyoming, Fresno 
State College and Brigham Young Univer- 
sity. A number of guests and visitors from 
other institutions were also in attendance. 

The business meeting of the American 
Society of Journalism School Administra- 
tors was held on September 1, 1954. Pres- 
ident Perry presided. The report of the 
secretary-treasurer indicated that the fol- 
lowing institutions joined the society dur- 
ing the year: University of Arizona, Uni- 
versity of Omaha, Fresno State College 
and Brigham Young University. 

The financial report showed the organi- 
zation having a bank balance of $176.75 
on August 26, 1954. The secretary also re- 
ported the printing and distribution of 
1,500 copies of the ASJSA Directory. Hig- 
ginbotham moved, seconded by Ellis, that 
the Society vote its thanks to George Phil- 
lips for his work as deputy secretary-treas- 
urer for the past three years. Carried. 

President Perry suggested that the exec- 
utive council issue invitations to associate 
members and asked that the members of 
ASJSA suggest persons to be invited. 

Moved by Burchard, seconded by Hig- 
ginbotham, that the secretary circulate a 
constitutional amendment to establish an 
editorial board for the Bulletin, said board 
to be elected by the membership; and that 
the president appoint an editorial board to 
come to the next convention with plans to 
perpetuate itself. Carried. 

Agee presented a report of the memter- 
ship committee acting on behalf of Calli- 
han, who was unable to attend. It was 
moved by Reed and seconded by Higgin- 
botham that the report be accepted. The 
motion carried. 

It was moved by Burchard that candi- 
dates for membership be required to fill 
out the ASJSA questionnaire and that a 
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summary of this be submitted to the mem- 
bership along with the ballot by the secre- 
tary. Seconded by Crowell. Carried. 

Moved by Butterworth that the Program 
Committee be instructed to place greater 
stress on teaching techniques and prob- 
lems that confront the classroom teacher 
of journalism. Seconded by Burchard. 
Carried. 

The following were elected officers for 
1955: President, Quintus Wilson, Univer- 
sity of Utah; Vice-President, Wallace 
Biggs, University of Wyoming; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Alfred Crowell, University of 
Maryland; ACEJ representative, Donald 
Burchard, Texas A. & M. College. 

The following resolution was adopted at 
a meeting held on Thursday: 


“Since ASJSA was founded in 1944: 
(A) for the mutual benefit of its mem- 
bers; (B) for the advancement of educa- 
tion for journalism, and (C) for the ad- 
vancement of journalism in general, now 
therefore 


“ASJSA pledges its continued, whole- 
hearted support of institution-wide accred- 
iting under the leadership of the National 
Commission on Accrediting. 


“ASJSA also commends the American 
Council on Education for Journalism for 
committing itself to participation with re- 
gional accrediting associations in institu- 
tion-wide accrediting, for education. 


“Therefore be it resolved that ASJSA 
reiterates its basic philosophy that evalu- 
ation and accreditation of professional se- 
quences and curricula in departments and 
schools of journalism by regional accred- 
iting associations, using the institution- 
wide method of evaluation is professional 
accreditation in journalism.” 

Unanimously adopted. 

GeorGE H. PHILLIPs, 
Deputy Secretary-Treasurer 





“To follow the Pulitzer formula, we must have, in journalism education, 


teachers with as much practical experience as possible, but, more impor- 


tant—from a practical viewpoint—we must have effective and continuing 


collaboration between successful educators and successful editors and pub- 
lishers.”—Epwarp E. Linpsay, president, American Council on Education 
for Journalism, speaking at the AEJ convention, Albuquerque. 











Notes on Convention's General 
Non-Business Programs 





@% AT LUNCHEON, TUESDAY, AUGUST 31, 
ASJSA made its ninth annual citation of 
merit, this year to the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, represented by J. R. 
Wiggins, managing editor. J. Douglas 
Perry, Temple, ASJSA president, present- 
ed the hand-illuminated scroll to Wiggins 
after Perley I. Reed, West Virginia, had 
explained the standards for selection and 
had read the citation. In his address on 
“Secrecy and Freedom,” Wiggins tric1 to 
explain why legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial officials have, in recent years, shown 
increasing preference for conducting offi- 
cial proceedings behind closed doors and 
for withholding information which the 
people have a right to know. He said that 
this “drift to secrecy” betrays, on the part 
of officials, a lack of confidence and faith 
in the people. This failing faith, he said, 
“may first deprive citizens of the informa- 
tion essential to sound decisions and then, 
because their decisions are not sound, de- 
prive citizens of the very right to make 
them.” The menace of secrecy in govern- 
ment will end, he said, when we persuade 
office-holders that “the people are enlight- 
ened, not benighted; compassionate and 
not vengeful; wise and not foolish; honest 
and not corrupt; public spirited and not 
selfish; patriotic and not traitorous.” 


The opening AEJ general session on 
Tuesday afternoon began with a series of 
short reports describing various ways in 
which schools of journalism are working 
with publishers. The speakers were Dwight 
Bentel, San Jose State; Alvin Austin, 
North Dakota; Wallace Biggs, Wyoming; 
A. L. Higginbotham, Nevada; Burton 
Marvin, Kansas; J. Douglas Perry, Tem- 
ple; and Paul Thompson, Texas. Some of 
the methods mentioned are: summer in- 
ternships for students, course work giving 
practice on papers and radio stations, short 
courses and clinics, giving awards to best 
papers, helping to fill staff vacancies, and 
field trips. 


A second series of reports, entitled “The 
Flow of News Abroad,” consisted of first- 
hand, informal and significant accounts by 
the foliowing members who had been 
abroad recently: Ralph Nafziger, Wiscon- 
sin, “The News in Central Europe”; Wil- 
liam Porter, lowa, “The Daily Press of 
Italy, Its Impact on Politics”; Philip Grif- 
fin, California, “British Training System 
of Junior Journalists”; Raymond Nixon, 
Minnesota, reading a paper prepared by 
Theodore Kruglak, Long Island, “A New 
Area of Foreign News—Internationaland”; 
and Floyd Baskette, Colorado, “India’s 
Press Lacks Local News.” Not a few dele- 
gates felt that the program deserved three 
times the time available for it. 


At dinner, Tuesday evening, the annual 
Kappa Tau Alpha address was given by 
Irving Dilliard, editor of the editorial page 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He was in- 
troduced by Wesley Maurer, Michigan, 
president of KTA. In his address, entitled 
“A Suggestion to Teachers of Journalism,” 
Dilliard emphasized the need in journal- 
ism for well-educated men, reporters, 
writers and editors with sound back- 
grounds in literature, social sciences and 
languages. Some research efforts, he said, 
should be more critically examined to see 
if they are worth while. We need more 
basic studies about our liberties and 
rights, more critical analyses of the per- 
formance of the press. He praised some 
journalism professors who had written and 
published excellent books, especially in 
history and biography, but he declared 
that too many teachers have been produc- 
ing textbooks and manuals. Not enough 
journalism teachers are contributing to the 
best magazines of thought and analysis, he 
said; instead, professors of English, polit- 
ical science and sociology “are writing the 
cogent articles.” He declared that teachers 
of journalism have a double responsibility 
—“You ought to be scholarly spokesmen 
for freedom of the press and for the free- 
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dom to teach.” He quoted, finally, from 
Elmer Davis: “If we ever run out of peo- 
ple who don’t like to be pushed around, 
we are done for!” (The complete address 
will be published by KTA.) 

Tuesday evening, a round table on com- 
munications research methods had these 
participants: Jean Kerrick, Illinois; Gran- 
ville Price, Idaho; Malcolm MacLean, Jr., 
Wisconsin; Edwin Emery, Minnesota, 
reading a paper by Robert Jones, Minne- 
sota; Robert M. Jones, managing editor of 
Better Homes and Gardens; and William 
Swindler, Nebraska. Frank Mott, Missouri, 
was general chairman, and Warren Price, 
Oregon, and Kenneth Marvin, Iowa State, 
were chairmen of the two sections. 

At breakfast, Wednesday morning, the 
chapter advisers of Sigma Delta Chi had 
their annual meeting with Victor Blue- 
dorn, Chicago, executive secretary. 

The general AEJ session that morning 
was devoted to progress reports and dis- 
cussions on the revised accrediting pro- 
gram. Edward E. Lindsay, chairman of 
ACEJ and president of the Lindsay- 
Schaub Newspapers, Illinois, warned teach- 
ers and administrators not to be misled by 
the ease with which journalism graduates 
have been placed in jobs the last ten years. 
“It might not be many years before your 
placement problem becomes difficult.” He 
warned schools not to spread themselves 
“too thin and thereby confuse both pub- 
lishers and students about your training.” 

Leslie Moeller, lowa, chairman of the 
Accrediting Committee, explained the pro- 
cedure to be used in making evaluations 
of schools. He said a survey indicated that 
as many as 75 schools might apply for ac- 
creditation in a few years. He answered 
many questions about details of the visita- 
tions and evaluation. 

I. W. Cole, Illinois, executive secretary 
of ACEJ, also answered questions con- 
cerning details of the procedures the Ac- 
crediting Committee will use. 

After the steak barbecue and picnic in 
Cedro Canyon, Wednesday evening, Ken- 
neth Marvin, Iowa State, presided at an 
informal session on technical journalism. 
Michael Radock, former journalism teach- 
er who is on the Ford Motor Company 
public relations staff, described the many 
attractive opportunities in industry for 
journalism graduates with proper training 
and background. 

Robert Gillespie of the public relations 
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staff of Sandia Corporation, Albuquerque, 
described the expanding dimensions of in- 
dustrial and technical journalism and gave 
details of a survey of 60 journalism 
schools. 

Francis C. Byrnes, associate director of 
the National Project in Agricultural Com- 
munications established at Michigan State 
College, described progress made during 
the first year. He said that the three main 
problems in communicating through mass 
media to the millions in agriculture are: 
1. The time lag in handling information; 
2. The failure of people to understand 
what was meant; 3. The difficulty of get- 
ting people to act upon information com- 
municated. He outlined a number of ways 
in which journalism schools, especially 
those in land-grant colleges, might assist 
in developing more effective methods and 
in training abler men. 

Thursday morning, Kappa Tau Alpha 
held its annual meeting at breakfast. At 
luncheon, the speaker was F. M. Flynn, 
president and general manager of the New 
York Daily News. His address on “Evolu- 
tion, Revolution, or Rat-Race?” analyzed 
each of these current problems in metro- 
politan newspaper publishing: Determin- 
ing the proper content; meeting competi- 
tion from other newspapers, other media, 
and other interests of readers; meeting the 
ever-rising costs of production; safe-guard- 
ing the newspaper’s integrity, which the 
people expect and demand. (A full sum- 
mary of the address appeared in Editor & 
Publisher, Sept. 11, 1954.) 

Thursday afternoon, Charles E. Swan- 
son was chairman of a panel discussing 
the general topic, “What’s Ahead in Jour- 
nalism and Communications, 1955-1975?” 
Fred Siebert, Illinois, talked about the fu- 
ture of a free press; Raymond Nixon, 
Minnesota, discussed “who will own the 
press”; Frank Mott, Missouri, analyzed 
trends in magazines and books and pre- 
dicted important changes; Royal Ray, 
Florida State, examined the future of ad- 
vertising; Gerhart D. Wiebe, CBS research 
psychologist, predicted important changes 
and developments in radio and television; 
and Ralph Casey, Minnesota, forecast im- 
provements in education in journalism. 
(These papers will be published later.) 

At the closing dinner Thursday evening, 
Dr. Wiebe gave his address, “A New Di- 
mension in Journalism,” which is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 











NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY ROBERT ROOT 


News for inclusion in this section . . . 


activities of schools and 


departments of journalsm, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue should reach him by January 1. 





Journalism School Enrollment 
Resumes Upward Trend 


For the first time in six years, the en- 
roliment of majors in schools and depart- 
ments of journalism in the United States 
shows an increase. 


Enrollment in 83 reporting universities 
and colleges this year totaled 9,867 jour- 
nalism majors in all classes, freshman 
through graduate level. Among these insti- 
tutions the picture was mixed, however. 
There were 45 whose journalism registra- 
tion rose, 34 in which it dropped, 2 that 
remained stationary, and 2 for which no 
comparisons with 1953 could be made. 
The average number of majors per school, 
for all schools and all classes, is 120. 


In the fall of 1953 the JouRNALISM 
QuaRTERLY carried registration figures for 
journalism majors in 84 universities and 
colleges. The total for all classes was then 
9,601, for an average of 114 majors per 
school. 


This increase appears negligible, but it 
does represent a reversal from a trend that 
set in in the fall of 1949 after an all-time 
peak in journalism enrollment had been 
set in 1948. The 1948 figures showed 
16,619 students majoring in journalism in 
the 73 colleges then reporting—for an av- 
erage of 228 per school. The drop-off from 
1949 through 1953, which went without a 
break, reached exactly 50 percent before 
this year’s upturn. 

The upward trend in journalism enroll- 
ment coincides with a general upward 
swing in total enrollments of colleges and 
universities which began last year after the 
sharp drop from the postwar peak set dur- 
ing the veterans’ rush. 
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Compilation of the journalism major en- 
rollments has been carried out annually 
since 1948 by Prof. Warren C. Price of 
the School of Journalism of the University 
of Oregon, who formerly was news editor 
of the QuaARTERLY. Professor Price this 
year sent out 101 blanks for registration 
information, to all degree-offering institu- 
tions that are listed in the Editor & Pub- 
lisher International Year Book. All 39 of 
the members of the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism, plus 44 other schools, responded. 


A more meaningful interpretation of the 
increase this year can be obtained by com- 
paring total enrollment among juniors, 
seniors and graduates with the figures of 
1953. Comparative totals, available for 81 
of the schools, show 4,945 upperclass ma- 
jors this year against 4,674 last year, a 
gain of 271 students, or 5.8 percent. 

Among the 39 AASDJ members, the in- 
crease was 196 students, from 3,547 upper- 
class majors to 3,743, or 5.5 percent; 
among 42 other schools there was a 51- 
student rise, from 1,173 upperclass majors 
to 1,224, or 4.4 percent. Two universities, 
New York University and Miami Univer- 
sity, could not be used for comparative 
purposes. 

Among AASDJ members, the largest 
upperclass-graduate gain was shown by 
Louisiana State University; its enrollment 
rose from 38 to 56, or 47 percent. Second 
was the University of Florida, up 42 per- 
cent from 66 to 93 upperclass majors; 
third, the University of Oregon, up 38 per- 
cent from 50 to 69; and fourth, the Uni- 
versity of Washington, up 35 percent from 
120 to 162. Two schools that entered new 
buildings, Oregon and Kansas, both had 
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big increases. Kansas was up 24 percent, of Maryland, 56 percent from 55 to 86; 
from 59 to 73. University of Arizona, 46 percent from 24 

Among other universities reporting large to 35; and Florida State University, 44 
percentage increases were the University percent from 32 to 46. 


1954 FALL REGISTRATIONS IN JOURNALISM 





Upperclass- 

Graduate 

AASDJ MEMBERS Year Grad- Spe- Totals 
E 4 uate cial 1954 1953 





University of Alabama 6 Ss 2 
Boston University 40 33 19 
University of California 48 43 20 
University of Colorado 29 «28 2 
Columbia University — — 66 
University of Florida 57 28 8 
University of Georgia 47 40 11 
University of Illinois 129 95. 33 
Indiana University ua. 6 6 2 
Iowa State College 42 32 13 
State University of Iowa a. eee 
Kansas State College 23 «30 5 
University of Kansas 3232 9 
University of Kentucky 34 26 0 
Louisiana State University 2 617~— (10 
Marquette University 69 69 12 
Michigan State College 57 58 0 
University of Michigan 27 62 SiS 
University of Minnesota 85 72 46 
University of Missouri 82 91 66 
Montana State University 23 «629 1 
Northwestern University 100 76 68 
Ohio State University 37 42 2 
Ohio University 40 38 7 
Oklahoma A. & M. College > ss 8 
University of Oklahoma 38 52 4 
University of Oregon 29 20 20 
Pennsylvania State University 65 64 8 
Rutgers University 24 28 0 
University of Southern California 19 18 0 
South Dakota State College 16 17 0 
Stanford University 11 22 21 
Syracuse University en, Ten 
University of Texas aT © B® & 
Texas State College for Women 14 10 9 0 
Tulane University _ 6 14 0 
Washington & Lee University so tt 8 0 
University of Washington 82 93 69 0 162 120 
University of Wisconsin** 75 67 58 40 165 158 
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Totals, AASDJ Members 1,445 1,615 1,666 1,473 604 441 3,743 3,547 


*1953 comparative figure obtained from last year’s JOURNALISM QUARTERLY when not otherwise 
submitted. 

**University of Wisconsin totals include majors in agricultural journalism as distinct from the school 
of journalism; among the agricultural journalism majors are 10 juniors, 5 seniors and 17 gradu- 
ates; remainder are in the school of journalism. 
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1954 FALL REGISTRATIONS IN JOURNALISM (Continued) 





OTHER UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES REPORTING 


4 


Upperclass- 

Graduate 
Grad- Spe- Totals 
uate cial 1954 1953 





University of Arizona 15 
University of Arkansas 24 
Baylor University 26 
Bradley University 11 
Brigham Young University 10 
Creighton University 13 
University of Denver 9 
Drake University 11 
Duquesne University 37 
Florida State University 25 
Fresno State College 19 
University of Idaho 12 
Idaho State College 5 
Kent State University 47 
University of Maine _ 
University of Maryland 43 
University of Miami 34 
University of Nebraska 36 
University of Nevada 16 
University of New Mexico 7 
New York University** 

University of North Carolina os 
University of North Dakota 15 
University of Notre Dame — 
Ohio Wesleyan University 2 
Rider College 10 
St. Bonaventure University 7 
University of South Carolina 24 
University of South Dakota 6 
Southern Illinois University 19 
Southern Methodist University 17 
University of Tennessee 34 
Texas A. and M. College 18 
Texas Christian University 12 
Texas Technological College 12 
University of Tulsa 15 
University of Utah 21 
George Washington University -- 
State College of Washington 9 
Washington University (St. Louis) 10 
Wayne University 32 
West Virginia University 28 
University of Wichita 10 
University of Wyoming 7 
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22 
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4 
26 
7 
17 
4 
9 
4 
8 
18 
24 
11 
10 
12 
23 
19 
50 
11 
4 
14 
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3 
13 


Totals, Other Institutions 


762 708 656 593 
Totals, 83 Reporting Institutions 2,214 2,323 2,322 2,066 627 
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24 
29 
46 
7 
20 
15 
21 
26 
45 
32 
37 
12 
10 
53 
9 
55 
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47 
12 
19 
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51 
15 
46 
10 
27 
8 
26 
10 
11 
48 
43 
34 
22 
26 
38 
44 
57® 
15 
19 
40 
34 
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23 143 1,587 1,173 


584 5,330 4,720 





*1953 comparative figure obtained from last year’s JOURNALISM QUARTERLY when not otherwise 


submitted, or 1953 figure unavailable. 
**New York University gives figures only as an aggregate. 
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In number of students alone, not con- 
sidering percentages, the University of 
Washington upperclass majors rose 42; 
Northwestern University and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland gained 31 students each. 


The figures for 1954 are also a shade 
higher than those of two years ago. In 
1952, with 84 reporting schools, there 
were 9,853 majors in journalism in all 
classes as against the 9,867 for the 83 
schools this year. 

Comparing junior-senior-graduate en- 
roliments with the peak year of 1948, how- 
ever, the total is still down 50 percent. 
Journalism students encolled in graduate 
schools, on the other hand, are off only 
3.4 percent from 1948. Then there were 
649 graduate students; this year that figure 
is back up to 627. 

While comparisons of lowerclass enroll- 
ments are difficult to make because of va- 
riances from year to year among schools 
reporting freshman and sophomore regis- 
trations, those furnishing figures generally 
recorded increases. Some large increases in 
sophomore enrollment included those at 
Boston University, up 118 percent from 17 
to 37; University of Florida, up 70 per- 
cent from 57 to 97; University of Minne- 


sota, up 64 percent from 51 to 84; and 
University of California, up 55 percent 
from 18 to 28. 


The category of “special student” is not 
included in any total carried in the table. 
Schools of journalism reported 584 spe- 
cials this year as against 535 in 1953. The 
classification of specials is difficult to deter- 
mine. Some department heads eliminate it 
entirely from their enrollment figures. In 
most instances the special students are 
from foreign countries, are adults who do 
not plan to take a degree, or are in some 
form of special course. 

Where the number of specials is large, 
some other consideration holds. At the 
University of Texas, 72 students are en- 
rolled in a cooperative advertising curric- 
ulum for the School of Business Adminis- 
tration and the School of Journalism, 46 
are in a special radio major, and 9 others 
are miscellaneous. Under terms of a pure- 
ly journalism major-enrollment count, 
these cannot be considered in regular to- 
tals. However, all these students are the 
responsibility of the journalism faculty. 

At the University of Washington the 
special category is large because evening 
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extension is considered part of journalism; 
it has 96 enrollments. 

Few journalism deans and directors 
commented directly on the rise. Sharp in- 
creases were sporadic. They showed up 
only in the aggregate, which indicated that 
the turn had been made. 


Journalism Schools Move 
Into New Quarters 

Several schools and departments of jour- 
nalism moved into new buildings during 
the summer. 

At Northwestern University, the Medill 
School of Journalism has spacious new 
quarters in Fisk Hall. Fayerweather Hall 
and the huts which formerly housed Me- 
dill already have been razed. Liberal Arts 
offices moved into the new Kresge Centen- 
nial Memorial building, making Fisk avail- 
able for the school of journalism. About 
$150,000 was spent in renovation. 

At the University of South Carolina, the 
School of Journalism building was com- 
pletely renovated and refurnished at a cost 
of about $30,000. The school now occu- 
pies two floors of Legare College. The 
modernized building has pine paneling, 
asphalt floors and new lighting throughout. 

The Southern Methodist University De- 
partment of Journalism moved from a 
frame building into a permanent-type 
building at the close of the summer ses- 
sion. The department now occupies the 
first floor of Hyer Hall, which was con- 
verted to the department’s use. The student 
publishing company’s office will be quar- 
tered in the Student Union Center when 
that building is completed next summer. 
The typography laboratory and the print- 
ing department have been moved to the 
ground floor of Dallas Hall. 

The Texas A. & M. College Journalism 
Department moved into a remodeled two- 
story classroom building. This is the sec- 
ond move of the department in its six-year 
history, each time into larger quarters. 
The new “J Hall” includes laboratories 
for reporting and editing, advertising, 
typography and radio work, as well as two 
classrooms and individual offices for all 
staff members. 

Plans have been completed for new 
journalism quarters in a million dollar 
College of Commerce building to be con- 
structed in the coming year at Ohio Uni- 
versity. Complete facilities will be pro- 
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vided, including a novel arrangement for 
the reporting laboratory. All students of 
the Ohio University School of Journalism 
do practical work with the independently 
owned Athens Messenger, and the new 
building is planned to correlate this work 
with academic instruction. 


Palmer Hoyt Gets New Award 
At University of Arizona 


A new journalism award, dedicated to 
the people’s right to know, was scheduled 
to be presented for the first time Novem- 
ber 21 by the Department of Journalism 
at the University of Arizona. 

Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher of 
the Denver Post, was chosen to receive the 
honor, to be known as the “John Peter 
Zenger Award.” Hoyt was cited “for his 
outstanding contribution to the preserva- 
tion of freedom of the press.” 

The Phoenix Republic and Gazette 
joined the department as co-sponsors of 
the annual Arizona Press Club dinner, 
where the award was to be made. It is a 
plaque of Arizona silver and turquoise. 


Southern California Forms 


Division of Communication 


A new Division of Communication has 
been formed in the College of Letters, 
Arts, and Sciences at the University of 
Southern California. 

Dean Tracy E. Strevey announced the 
appointment of Milton C. Dickens, chair- 
man of the department of speech, as chair- 
man. The new division includes the de- 
partments of cinema, drama, speech and 
telecommunications, and the School of 
Journalism. 

Formation of the new division enables 
undergraduates to major in the broad sub- 
ject of communication as a division major. 
Also immediately available is a divisional 
M.A. program and a divisional program in 
speech-drama for Ph.D. candidates. Other 
joint majors for Ph.D. candidates are be- 
ing planned. 

Executive committee of the new division 
consists of Dr. Dickens, chairman; James 
Butler, chairman of the department of 
drama; Frederic Coonradt, acting director 
of the School of Journalism; Robert Hall, 
acting chairman of the department of 
cinema; and Kenneth Harwood, chairman 
of the department of telecommunications. 


Penn State Lecture Forum 
Observes 25th Anniversary 


The Department of Journalism of the 
Pennsylvania State University this year is 
observing the 25th anniversary of its jour- 
nalism lecture forum. Each week first-year 
journalism students are addressed by a 
different professional journalist. 

The course was originated by the late 
Fred Fuller Shedd, editor of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin and one-time president of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors. Prof. Franklin Banner, head of the 
Department of Journalism, has been in 
charge of it for the past 20 years. 

Among the speakers scheduled for the 
current semester are Luther Huston, of the 
Washington bureau of the New York 
Times; John Scott, foreign correspondent, 
Jime magazine; Philip S. Heisler, manag- 
ing editor of the Baltimore Sun; John 
Troan, science editor of the Pittsburgh 
Press; and Larry Foster, night editor of 
the Newark Evening News. The latter 
three are alumni of the department. 


Syracuse Co-sponsors Eastern 
Industrial Editing Meeting 


About 40 industrial editors from the 
eastern United States and Canada attended 
a three-day “Round-the-Lakes Conference 
on Industrial Publicity and Public Rela- 
tions” in September at Sagamore Lodge in 
the Adirondacks. The meeting was spon- 
sored by the Upstate New York Council 
of Industrial Editors and Syracuse Univer- 
sity’s School of Journalism. 

Speakers included William K. Beard, 
Jr., president of the Associated Business 
Publications, Morris M. Lee, general man- 
ager of Selvage, Lee and Chase, PR con- 
sultants, and Allen Crawford of the Ford 
Motor Company. 


Henry Ladd Smith Accepts 
Directorship at Washington 


Appointment of Dr. Henry Ladd Smith 
of the University of Wisconsin as director 
of the School of Communications at the 
University of Washington, effective Feb- 
ruary 1, was announced to the daily press 
on November 10. He will succeed the late 
Vernon R. Frost. 

Further details will appear in the next 
issue Of the QUARTERLY. 
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Journalism Professors Take Part 
In Editorial Writers Conference 


Four journalism professors took part in 
the program of the eighth annual National 
Conference of Editorial Writers, held in 
Asheville, N. C., October 6-9. Dean Nor- 
val Neil Luxon of the University of North 
Carolina School of Journalism headed a 
panel which criticized editorial page treat- 
ment of major national events in 25 news- 
papers. Prof. Curtis D. MacDougall, Me- 
dill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, and A. Gayle Waldrop, direc- 
tor of the University of Colorado College 
of Journalism, joined Dr. Luxon on the 
panel. Prof. Edwin Emery, University of 
Minnesota School of Journalism, summa- 
rized the results of the conference’s small- 
group editorial critique sessions as a mem- 
ber of the critiques committee. 

Dr. MacDougall will head the critiques 
committee for the 1955 conference, to be 
held October 12-15 in Washington, while 
Dr. Emery will edit the members’ news 
section of the NCEW publication, the 
Masthead. 


Brodshaug Named Dean, Del Porto 
Chairman, at Boston University 


Two top posts at the Boston University 
School of Public Relations and Communi- 
cations have been filled recently. 

Dr. Melvin Brodshaug, former vice-pres- 
ident of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
was named dean of the school, which in- 
cludes four divisions—journalism, public 
relations, communication arts and re- 
search. Dr. Joseph A. Del Porto, an associ- 
ate professor of journalism at Michigan 
State, was named chairman of the journal- 
ism division. 

Dr. Brodshaug, who has a Ph.D. from 
Columbia University, became associated 
with Erpi Classroom Films in 1930 as an 
expert in production of educational motion 
pictures. The organization was bought by 
Britannica in 1943. 

Dr. Del Porto has done advertising work 
with the New York American, Chicago 
Daily News and Detroit Times. He has 
been a feature writer for the Chicago City 
News Bureau, Chicago Tribune and Erie 
(Pa.) Dispatch. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, he received a mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of Chi- 
cago and a Ph.D. from Michigan State. 
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Tebbel Becomes Chairman 
At New York University 


John Tebbel, a prolific author who 
joined the faculty of New York University 
in 1949, has been named chairman of the 
NYU journalism department. He succeeds 
Gregory Mason, who retired during the 
summer. 

Tebbel, who holds the rank of profes- 
sor, is the author of several biographies, 
including The Marshall Fields, An Ameri- 
can Dynasty, George Horace Lorimer and 
the Saturday Evening Post, and The Life 
and Good Times of William Randolph 
Hearst. 

A former managing editor of the Amer- 
ican Mercury, he has worked for the New 
York Sunday Times, the Providence Jour- 
nal, the Detroit Free Press and Newsweek. 
He was graduated from Central Michigan 
College, which presented him an honorary 
doctorate in 1948. He received his mas- 
ter’s in journalism at Columbia in 1937. 


Kruglak Returns, Takes Over 
As Vice-President at LIU 


Prof. T. E. Kruglak, chairman of the 
Long Island University Department of 
Journalism, has returned from Europe aft- 
er two years’ absence. During this time he 
completed work toward a doctorate in po- 
litical science at the Graduate Institute for 
International Studies (University of Gen- 
eva) and served as consultant to the Inter- 
national Press Institute in Zurich. 


In addition to his duties as chairman of 
the department, Professor Kruglak will 
serve as vice-president of the university 
and director of development. Prof. Paul 
Gould, who acted as department chairman 
for the past two years, has been granted a 
leave of absence. 


William Hall Named 
Head at Texas Tech 


Dr. William E. Hall has been named as- 
sociate professor and head of the Depart- 
ments of Journalism and Public Informa- 
tion at Texas Technological College. He 
comes to Texas Tech from the University 
of New Mexico, where he had served the 
past two years as assistant to the president. 
Dr. Hall has taught journalism at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico and at the State 
University of Iowa. 
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O. J. Bue Appointed 
Acting Dean at Montana 

Prof. O. J. Bue, who joined the Mon- 
tana State University faculty in 1943, has 
been named acting dean of the School of 
Journalism there. He replaces Dr. James 
L. C. Ford, who will remain on the staff 
as a professor and devote full time to 
teaching. 

Professor Bue did his undergraduate 
work at Montana and graduate work at 
Wisconsin and Northwestern. His profes- 
sional experience includes work on week- 
lies in Red Lodge and Kalispell, in Mon- 
tana, and on the Chicago Daily News and 
the Chicago Tribune. He formerly taught 
at Ohio University. During the war he 
acted as director of information in the 
Office of Censorship in San Antonio. 


Granville Price Named 
Chairman at Idaho 

Dr. Granville Price, former associate 
professor of journalism at the University 
of Texas, has been named professor and 
chairman of the courses in journalism at 
the University of Idaho. He replaces 
Wayne F. Young. 

Dr. Price earned his B.A. and M.A. de- 
grees at Texas, and received his Ph.D. at 
the University of Missouri at the close of 
the summer session. His dissertation re- 
search was done on newspaper coverage of 
presidential election campaigns. 


Photo-Journalism Workshop 
Started by Utah State 


Journalists at Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan, started one new confer- 
ence and experimented with new arrange- 
ments in an established one in October. 


The journalism division conducted the 
first annual Photo-Journalism Workshop 
on October 15, for editors, reporters and 
photographers of daily and weekly news- 
papers. 

Next day they joined with the Weber 
College, Ogden, journalism division, to 
conduct the fourth annual High School 
Publications Workshop for editors, busi- 
ness managers and staffs. This is the first 
year that the high school publications 
workshop has been jointly sponsored by 
two colleges. 


Gleason Fills New Post at 
University of Connecticut 

John H. Gleason, who resigned in June 
as chairman of the journalism division at 
Boston University, has become director of 
the newly organized Division of Commu- 
nications at the University of Connecticut, 
Storrs. 

As head of the department of journal- 
ism, created in August, he is a professor 
also in the College of Arts and Sciences. 
He also is in charge of the university’s 
public relations, publications and radio- 
TV production. 

The chairmanship he fills is a new posi- 
tion at Connecticut, the state university 
with 9,000 students. 


Western Reserve Teaches 
Journalism Course on TV 


A college credit course in journalism is 
being offered on television during the fall 
term at Western Reserve University. Tele- 
cast of “The People and the Press” began 
in September, one in a series of tele- 
courses Offered at the Cleveland school 
since 1951. 

The 30-minute course is telecast Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays at 9 a.m. 
Willis Thornton, who has taught the sub- 
ject on campus for five years, is teaching 
it in general as in the classroom. Students 
contact him by telephone and mail, and 
are required to take two written examina- 
tions—a midterm at home and a final on 
campus. 


Profs Write, Edit, Travel— 
Call It All ‘Vacation’ 


Journalism professors vacationed and 
learned at the same time during the sum- 
mer, according to reports from several 
universities. Editing, writing and traveling 
were among their activities. 


Floyd G. Arpan of Northwestern spent 
six weeks in Europe getting a look at 
newspapers and television stations in eight 
countries. He visited England, Holland, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal. 

Dodd Vernon of Texas Technological 
College worked on the staff of the St. 
Petersburg Times and also prepared an 
instruction manual for Times student re- 
porters at colleges and high schools. 
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Kenneth Q. Jennings of Rutgers served 
on the editorial staff of the New Bruns- 
wick Daily Homes News and Sunday 
Times. Joseph C. Carter of Temple under- 
took a 13-week assignment as deskman 
and reporter for four suburban Phila- 
delphia weeklies. 

Evan Hill of Boston University spent 
six weeks in Alaska researching several 
magazine articles on assignment and writ- 
ing an 11-piece series for the Boston 
Globe. Robert Root of Syracuse covered 
the Second Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, Evanston, Ill., for News- 
week and the Sydney (Australia) Morning 
Herald. 


George E. Serries of Boston University 
spent four weeks at Time Inc., working 
with Life photographers on assignment 
and attending conferences of Life and 
Time picture editors. Roland Wolseley of 
Syracuse devoted a month to intensive 
studies of all seven magazines published 
by Time Inc. Other “guest professors” at 
Time this year were Richard Joel of Flor- 
ida State and Fred L. Kildow of Minne- 
sota. 


Charles B. Kopp of Maryland offered a 
course in school public relations at Mer- 
cer University, Macon, Ga. Bob Laubach 
of Syracuse taught a course in writing for 
new literates at the Chautauqua Institu- 
tion, Chautauqua, N. Y. William Burch, 
who teaches reporting and press law at 
Syracuse, practiced law during the sum- 
mer. 


Syracuse Checks AP Wire 
Use by 24 Daily Papers 

A week’s issues of 24 upstate New York 
daily newspapers were analyzed in a study 
conducted this summer by the Syracuse 
University School of Journalism’s Re- 
search Center. 

The study was proposed by G. B. Wil- 
liams, publisher of the Geneva (N. Y.) 
Times, and financed by the Times and 
eight other upstate newspapers. It was su- 
pervised by Dr. Robert D. Murphy, chair- 
man of the newspaper practice depart- 
ment. 


Also analyzed for the same week was 
the content of the Associated Press tele- 
typesetter wire for New York State. The 
news was divided into eight categories by 
content, and the amount sent on the wire 
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was compared to the amount used in each 
of the 24 papers. 

Sports copy got the most use, with pa- 
pers printing an average of 59 percent of 
the material sent. Other categories are as 
follows: foreign datelined material, 46 
percent; government, politics, economic, 
37 percent; foreign news with domestic 
dateline, 36 percent; human interest, 35 
percent; cultural, scientific and education- 
al, 34 percent; crime, accident, disaster, 34 
percent; other, 12 percent. 


Provide Realistic Training 
By Buying Weekly Paper 

To provide realistic journalism training, 
a South Dakota State College group has 
bought the Volga (S. D.) Tribune. 

Purchase of the weekly resulted from 
the year-long efforts of George Phillips, 
head of the departme.. of printing and 
rural journalism, and Charles Dalthorp, 
administrative assistant at the college. 

Phillips conceived the plan last year 
when students were publishing an edition 
of the Tribune. Legal difficulties blocked 
purchase, but the difficulty was overcome 
with a plan for the alumni organization to 
make the purchase and leave operation to 
the department. Any profits will go to the 
alumni group. The board of regents ap- 
proved the plan in July. 


Long a critic of artificial lab work, Phil- 
lips says he believes work on the Tribune 
will put the student “in the exact position 
of a commercial newspaper employee.” 


Gannett Foundation Makes 
$10,000 Grant for Libel Study 


The Frank E. Gannett Newspaper Foun- 
dation has made a grant of $10,000 to 
Cornell University for the preparation of a 
textbook on the law of libel and related 
topics. 

The project, which is expected to take 
two years, will be carried out by Prof. 
Harry G. Henn of the Cornell Law School. 
Before joining the faculty a year ago, Pro- 
fessor Henn engaged for 10 years in ac- 
tive libel practice with the New York City 
law firm of Whitman, Ransom and Coul- 
son. 

According to the foundation, the pur- 
pose of the grant is to make available an 
up-to-date legal text for newspaper pub- 
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lishers and their attorneys, and others in- 
terested. 

Although dealing with the law of libel 
generally, the book will pay particular at- 
tention to New York State law. It will 
cover such means of publication as news- 
papers, magazines, radio and television. 

The foundation, established in 1933, 
makes grants for philanthropic purposes 
“in cities and districts where Gannett news- 
papers are located and generally circu- 
lated.” 


Duquesne Inaugurates 
Scholastic Press Association 


The Department of Journalism at Du- 
quesne University is sponsoring a new 
Scholastic Press Association, which held 
its first meeting on the campus in October. 
More than 50 high schools in western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio are 
participating in the new group, which aims 
to help advisers and students to improve 
high school publications. C. S. McCarthy, 
coordinator of the department, is director 
of the association. 


COURSE CHANGES 


University of Denver—A new course, 
“Magazine Journalism,” covering article 
writing and market requirements, was add- 
ed this fall. 

Duquesne University—Four new courses 
have been added this semester. They cover 
writing, announcing, advertising and dra- 
matic writing for radio and television. 

George Washington  University—A 
course in “Industrial Publishing” has been 
started this year. The course syllabus was 
drawn up by Prof. Robert C. Willson, with 
assistance of members of the American 
Association of Industrial Editors. Aside 
from employe publication editing, the 
course deals with industrial public rela- 
tions. 

University of Michigan—The journalism 
course in public relations has become a 
collateral course in the School of Business 
Administration, giving credit to students 
in that school as a regular business course. 
This development is an outgrowth of a 
joint conference last spring with a group 
of professional public relations men who 
appealed for development of a better un- 
derstanding of public relations activities 
among business men. 
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Northwestern University—The Medill 
School of Journalism has installed a three- 
studio closed circuit television operation 
for student training. The system includes 
two studio cameras with one film chain 
which will enable radio and television jour- 
nalism students to produce news programs 
embracing film, still pictures and man-on- 
camera programs. The studio laboratory 
later will be used to originate news, weath- 
er and sports programs on television sta- 
tions in Chicago and Evanston. 


Pennsylvania State University—Two 
graduate courses are being taught for the 
first time by the Department of Journal- 
ism. Dr. James Markham is in charge of a 
seminar in “International Press Problems” 
and Dr. Fred Marbut is handling one in 
“Newspaper Policies.” 

Southern Illinois University—The jour- 
nalism program has been revised and ex- 
panded, and a printing laboratory is being 
added. Major concentrations now include 
newswriting and editing, community jour- 
nalism, newspaper business management, 
agricultural journalism and educational 
journalism. A _ two-year non-academic 


course in printing also has been added. 


Syracuse University—Francis E. O’Bri- 
en, lecturer in advertising, is offering a 
new course entitled “Creative Thinking.” 
A non-credit course offered through Syra- 
cuse University’s adult education division, 
it is designed to stimulate creative think- 
ing in individuals specializing in the use of 
applied imagination. 

State College of Washington—Three 
new courses have been added to the jour- 
nalism curriculum, according to H. V. Al- 
ward, Jr., coordinator of journalism. They 
are “Law of Mass Communications,” 
“Technical Journalism” and “Public Infor- 
mation.” 

West Virginia University—Training in 
the production of plastic cuts by means of 
a Fairchild Scan-a-graver is being provid- 
ed by Donovan Bond and Paul Atkins. 
The cuts are being used in both the news 
and advertising columns of the Daily 
Athenaeum, university newspaper. 

Instruction in the principles of newsreel 
photography also is being offered for the 
first time. Designed to meet the increasing 
demand of television newsrooms for cam- 
eramen-reporters, the special training pro- 
gram, under the supervision of James R. 
Young, provides students with experience 
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as film stringers. Processing of laboratory 
film is being handled by area TV stations. 
Professor Young, a new member of the 
School of Journalism faculty, teaches the 
courses in radio and television journalism. 


STAFF CHANGES 

University of California at Berkeley— 
Jean S. Kerrick, who completed her Ph.D. 
in mass communications at the University 
of Illinois in June, has joined the journal- 
ism staff. 

University of Denver—-Alex Murphree, 
Denver Post music and drama editor, is 
teaching “History of American Journal- 
ism” at the Civic Center campus fall term. 

Drake University—New lecturers in the 
Drake University Department of Journal- 
ism are Robert Jones, Allan Hoschar and 
Joe Mattes. 

Jones, managing editor of Better Homes 
and Gardens magazine, is offering a new 
course in magazine production. 

Hoschar, staff writer and formerly city 
editor of the Des Moines Register, suc- 
ceeds Cliff Millen, political writer for the 
Des Moines Tribune, as a lecturer in re- 
porting. 

Mattes, a copy reader for the Register 
and formerly of the Chicago Daily News 
and the Dubuque Telegraph-Herald, is 
teaching copy editing. He succeeds Charles 
Carroll, who left the Register in June to 
join the New York staff of the Wall Street 
Journal. 


Duquesne University—Joseph H. Ma- 
der, who formerly taught journalism at 
Marquette, Minnesota and North Dakota, 
has been named associate professor and 
student newspaper adviser. He has done 
public relations work for the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and the 
American Petroleum Institute and was 
formerly associate editor of a photograph- 
ic trade magazine. He has also done edi- 
torial work for the Milwaukee Journal 
and Sentinel and the Minneapolis Star. 

Four part-time lecturers have also been 
named. They are: 


M. Charles Reichblum, WJAS announ- 
cer, writer and producer, who will teach 
radio-TV courses; Milton K. Susman, who 
established his own agency after World 
War II, for lectures in the advertising se- 
quence; Albert W. Bloom, reporter for the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and former assis- 
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tant Sunday editor for that paper and the 
Washington Times Herald, to teach news- 
writing; Dr. Paul Gordon, chairman of the 
department of management, who will in- 
struct in public relations. 

George Washington University—William 
J. Ryan of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, has been appointed to teach an 
evening section of newswriting. He is for- 
mer assistant city editor of the Times Her- 
ald. 

University of Houston—Jan Rockwell, 
who has been doing graduate work at the 
University of Missouri, has been appointed 
business manager of publications and in- 
structor in journalism and graphic arts. 

University of Illinois—James H. Wellar, 
radio news commentator and foreign cor- 
respondent, has been named visiting lec- 
turer in journalism, and is teaching courses 
in contemporary affairs. Born in London, 
Wellar is a naturalized American and has 
a doctorate from the University of Chi- 
cago. He replaces Quincy Howe, who has 
returned to network radio. 

James J. Mullen, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, has been named assis- 
tant professor and will teach advertising. 
He received his doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Glenn Hanson, Minnesota graduate and 
former editor of Scholastic Roto, has been 
appointed instructor in charge of typogra- 
phy courses. 

University of lowa—William Zima, for 
six years copy deskman of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, has been appointed 
instructor and assistant publisher of the 
Daily lowan. A graduate of Carthage Col- 
lege who received an M.A. in journalism 
at Iowa in 1947, he is a former police re- 
porter for the Chicago City News Bureau. 

Max Wales, owner of the Wales Adver- 
tising Agency in Topeka, Kans., has been 
named instructor in advertising. A one- 
time reporter on the Boston American, he 
has done advertising and sales work for 
department stores in New York and St. 
Paul. 

Long Island University—George Palmer, 
of the New York Daily News copy desk, 
and formerly with the International Press 
Institute project in “Flow of the News,” 
has been named supervisor of an editing 
lab course. 

Arthur Settel, associate editor of the Ed 
Murrow show, has been appointed to teach 
television news writing. A former UP for- 
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eign correspondent, he has served as a 
state department official in Germany and 
as New York director of the Voice of 
America. 

Ralph H. Major, Jr., former newspaper 
man, now director of public relations for 
BBDO, will teach public relations. 

Michigan State College—Irving Merrill, 
instructor in journalism and communica- 
tion at Illinois, has been appointed direc- 
tor of research and promotion for station 
WKAR-TV. 

University of Michigan—Dr. Charles F. 
Cannell, director of the field staff in the 
University’s Survey Research Center, has 
been appointed assistant professor of psy- 
chology in journalism. He will teach com- 
munications research techniques and direct 
journalism research. 

James C. MacDonald has been promot- 
ed from instructor to assistant professor. 

University of Minnesota—Jack B. Has- 
kins, instructor and Ph.D. candidate, has 
returned to the staff from a military leave. 
Profs. J. Edward Gerald and Fred L. Kil- 
dow have resumed teaching after one-year 
leaves. 

Clifton E. Wilson will hold a teaching 
assistantship while studying for a Ph.D. de- 
gree in journalism, with a political science 
minor. He holds a B.S. degree in political 
science and M.A. in journalism from the 
University of Utah, and was an Associated 
Press staffman for seven years in Boise 
and Salt Lake City. 

University of Missouri—Otha C. Spen- 
cer is serving as assistant professor, part- 
time. On leave from his position of assis- 
tant professor of journalism at East Texas 
State Teachers College, he is working on 
his doctorate. 

Montana State University—Prof. A. C. 
Cogswell, director of public service, who 
was formerly a journalism staff member 
for many years, will teach a course each 
quarter this year in promotion and public 
opinion. 

Dorothy Johnson, secretary-manager of 
the Montana State Press Association, has 
been put in charge of the magazine se- 
quence. A Montana graduate, she has con- 
tributed to Collier's, Saturday Evening 
Post and several other magazines. Her vol- 
ume of short stories, “Indian Country,” 
was recently published. 

Nortiiwestern University—Charles_ E. 
Barnum, who has taught news-editorial 
courses the last five years at Iowa, has 
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been appointed instructor in the Medill 
School. His newspaper experience includes 
managing editorship of the Peoria (IIl.) 
Star and editorship of the Bureau County 
(ill.) Republican. 

Recent promotions include: Fred M. 
Whiting of the radio-TV sequence, from 
assistant professor to associate; and Dozier 
C. Cade, who received his Ph.D. at Iowa 
last summer, from instructor to assistant 
professor. 

Pennsylvania State University—The de- 
partment of journalism has named its first 
three graduate assistants, all June gradu- 
ates of the university. They are David R. 
Jones, Donald A. Lambert and James N. 
Peters. 

Rutgers University—Herbert P. Bryant, 
reporter for the New Brunswick Daily 
Homes News and Sunday Times, has been 
named a teaching assistant. 

Southern Illinois University—Francis D. 
Modlin, former head of the printing de- 
partment of Arkansas State College, has 
been named assistant professor. He will 
teach typography and head the printing 
courses offered in the university’s Voca- 
tional Technical Institute. 

Robert S. Burger, former St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press staffer, has been named instruc- 
tor to direct the news laboratory. He re- 
ceived an M.A. in journalism this year at 
Minnesota. 

Texas A. & M. College—Wesley D. 
Calvert, Missouri graduate who taught last 
year at Iowa State, has been appointed an 
acting assistant professor. He replaces 
Prof. D. E. Newsom, now on leave to con- 
tinue graduate work. 


Texas Technological College—H. A. 
Tuck, Jr., has been named instructor in 
photography and news editor of the pub- 
lic information department. 

Tulane—Emnest G. Fischer, Associated 
Press night editor in New Orleans, has 
been appointed part-time lecturer. A 1925 
graduate of Missouri, he has had 29 years’ 
experience, including service for AP bu- 
reaus in Berlin, London, Vienna, Bern and 
Geneva. 

University of Utah—John R. Talmage, 
editorial writer for the Deseret News-Tel- 
egram, has been named to teach a class in 
reporting. The course was formerly han- 
dled by Edwin C. Bliss, lecturer, who has 
taken a magazine staff position with the 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch. 
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Jaraes Walsh has been named teaching 
assistant in charge of the editing labora- 
tory. 

iets College of Washington—A new 
instructor in journalism at Washington 
State College is Mark D. Munn, from 
Cleveland, who also holds the title of con- 
tinuity editor of radio station KWSC. 
Munn received his B.A. and M.A. from 
Ohio State and is currently working on his 
Ph.D. in mass communications. He has 
served at WFOB in Fostoria, Ohio; WOSU, 
the Ohio School of the Air; WSUI, at 
Iowa, and was a member of the radio and 
television department at the University of 
Indiana. 

Winthrop College—Connie R. Morton, 
of WRHI, Rock Hill, S. C., and former 
managing editor of the Rock Hill Evening 
Herald, has been named part-time assis- 
tant professor of journalism. He received 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the 
University of South Carolina and Colum- 
bia University, respectively. 


NOTES 


Catholic University of America—Sixty- 
seven high school students formed the 
largest class of the summer session. Rep- 
resenting 28 schools in 11 states, they were 
members of the one-month Journalism In- 
stitute for high school students. The direc- 
tor was Dr. Regis Boyle, chairman of pub- 
lications at Eastern High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Drake University—The A wire of the 
AP has been installed, a gift of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. The service 
will be used in editing and radio courses. 

Duquesne University—The Journalism 
Association, composed of journalism stu- 
dent majors, recently established an an- 
nual award for “general excellence in jour- 
nalism” to the journalism senior who has 
achieved the highest quality-point average, 
has done outstanding work on the univer- 
sity newspaper or radio station, and has 
shown high leadership qualities. 


University of Houston—The journalism 
and graphic arts department recently 
marked its 25th anniversary by expanding 
its course offerings and teaching staff. 

For the first time, the department is of- 
fering courses in the university’s down- 
town branch. Louis Alexander, aviation 
editor of the Houston Chronicle and regu- 
lar contributor to more than 20 business 
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magazines, is heading this program and 
teaching a course in industrial and trade 
publications. Another Chronicle staffer, 
Paul Dulaney, is teaching introductory 
journalism there. He was formerly man- 
aging editor of the Mathis (Tex.) News. 

Three regular news and feature pro- 
grams, supervised by Jim F. Palmer, as- 
sistant professor of journalism, will be tel- 
evised this fall by KUHT-TV, university 
station. 

The university’s student newspaper, the 
Cougar, recently moved into a new one- 
story air-conditioned building. The new 
building, which is near the University 
printing plant and graphic arts laboratory, 
has a large editorial room, two smaller 
offices and photography dark rooms. 


Kansas State College—The Fay N. Sea- 
ton $150 scholarship in journalism has 
been awarded to Jerry Hampton, a senior. 
Seaton, late publisher of the Manhattan 
(Kans.) Mercury-Chronicle, who  ob- 
tained his college education with such 
scholarships, established a fund to provide 
“working” scholarships which require ap- 
propriate journalism service. 

University of Michigan—Nine foreign 
students are enrolled in journalism this 
fall, including two new 1955 members of 
the Michigan foreign press fellowship pro- 
gram. They are George W. Holmes of 
Dublin, Ireland, and Herman Besselink of 
Leusden, the Netherlands. Both are pro- 
fessional newsmen who will be graduate 
students on the campus during their first 
year and will serve internships on various 
Michigan newspapers during their second 
year. This is the sixth year for the pro- 
gram. 


University of Minnesota—Prof. J. Ed- 
ward Gerald spoke to the Institute of 
Newspaper Controllers and Finance Offi- 
cers in Detroit September 28 on the ex- 
periences of British newspapers under gen- 
eral economic controls during 1939-54. 
Dr. Gerald was engaged in research in 
Britain during the past year on a Guggen- 
heim fellowship. 


Ohio University—As part of the univer- 
sity’s sesquicentennial celebration, the 
School of Journalism recently paid tribute 
to a former student of the University, 
Samuel Sullivan (Sunset) Cox. Feature 
articles on Mr. Cox were prepared and 
distributed, telling of his famous editorial, 
“A Great Old Sunset,” which appeared in 
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the Ohio Statesman in 1853 and thereby 
introduced the human interest editorial as 
a part of the journalistic tradition. 

Southern Illinois University—Douglas 
C. Cornell, AP Washington correspondent 
and former president of the White House 
Correspondents Association, spent a week 
on the campus as the first Elijah Lovejoy 
Lecturer during the spring term. Other 
outstanding working journalists are being 
invited for Lovejoy lectures and student 
‘conferences this year. 

Two members of the department have 
been granted sabbatical leaves of absence 
and will spend the 1954-55 school year 
working on their doctorates. C. William 
Horrell is attending the University of In- 
diana, and Donald R. Grubb is enrolled 
at the University of Utah. 

Stanford University—The Institute for 
Journalistic Studies completed in Septem- 
ber a research project for developing pro- 
cedures for pretesting printed materials in 
an intercultural situation. The project was 
carried out by Chilton R. Bush and Roy 
E. Carter, Jr., on a contract with the 
United States Information Agency. 

The Asian Foundation has contributed 
$2,000 to the Institute in support of a 
graduate fellowship for 1954-55. Jack S. 
Ling (A.B., Syracuse °54) was appointed. 

West Virginia University—A year-long 
search for portraits of 20 pioneer journal- 
ists elected to the West Virginia Journal- 
ism Hall of Fame is near completion. 
Prof. Donovan H. Bond, in charge of the 
Hall of Fame project, reports that only 
six are yet to be obtained. Two candidates 
are elected to the Hall of Fame on alter- 
nate years. 

Removal of West Virginia Press Associ- 
ation headquarters from Parkersburg to 
the university has been completed. All 
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WVPA offices are now located in the jour- 
nalism building, Martin Hall. Francis P. 
Fisher, secretary-manager, now serving as 
lecturer on the staff, teaches courses in the 
community newspaper and applied news- 
paper management. 

Success of the summer internship pro- 
gram, instituted by the school several 
years ago, has enabled it to grant course 
credit for on-the-job training. During the 
past summer, three students worked for a 
period of eight to ten weeks in approved 
plants—two for newspapers and one for a 
radio-TV station. They received about $40 
a week for their services and were permit- 
ted to earn one to three semester hours of 
credit. The school plans to enlarge its in- 
ternship program for the coming year. 


Letters from Readers: 
A Correction 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Klein and I are very appreciative of 
the way the QuaRTERLY handled our ar- 
ticle in the Summer issue (31: 285-96) on 
“Newspaper Objectivity in the 1952 Cam- 
paign.” There was one error in the print- 
ing, however, which might cause some 
misunderstanding, and that is in the for- 
mula for “z” in footnote 3 on page 287. 

In the proofs, the printer ‘ndicated that 
he had no sign for square root or sigma. 
We therefore converted the formula to 
one for “z?”, to eliminate the square root 
radical, and used the initials “S.D.” for 
Standard Deviation. 

The formula should read: z? (instead of 
z) = (etc.). If any readers use the for- 
mula as printed in the article, the error 
will not be small. 

NATHAN MACCoBY 
Boston University 





“A principal factor in raising the standards of the press has been that the 
press has become in large measure independent in its ownership and finan- 
cially sound. No longer is there a ‘kept press’ of any significance, whether 
the party organs designed to advance the interest of some political boss, or 
mouthpieces designed to protect the economic interests of some public util- 
ity. People soon sense whether or not a newspaper is being edited in the 
public interest. If it is not, its patronage is likely to be scanty, and oper- 
ating costs have become so large that the maintenance for selfish reasons of 
a continuously heavy loser is a luxury that few can afford.”—JOHN 
Cow Les, president, Minneapolis Star and Tribune, in address at Sigma 


Delta Chi convention. 
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they did or did not pay off . . . and how they can be made more effective. 
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by David M. White and S, L. Levine 


Here, for the first time, is a book that presents the basic statistical 
concepts in a frame of reference meaningful to the journalist. The 
book is built around a series of hypothetical problems posed by a 
“newspaper publisher” and features work problems based on actual 
communications situations and a bibliography of articles and mono- 
graphs from recent periodicals. (David M. White is Chairman of 
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INTRODUCTION TO JOURNALISM 
by F. Fraser Bond 


The newspaper, TV—all the present-day media of communication— 
are thoroughly yet compactly surveyed in this book on American 
journalism. There are photographs—depicting the process of making 
a newspaper (taken at the New York Herald Tribune plant) and 
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